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Impressions of the Voices of Tropical Birds 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Illustrated by the author 
FIRST PAPER—THE WRENS 
|EpiTor’s Note.—Readers of Brrp-LorE who have been privileged to hear Mr. 
Fuertes imitate the calls and songs of birds are well aware that his ornithological talents 
are not confined to his exceptional ability to portray their forms, but that he possesses 
also a keen, accurate, and sympathetic ear, with a gift for interpretation which enables 
him to reproduce birds’ voices with surprising accuracy. 
During recent years, as the artist of various American Museum expeditions to 
tropical America, Mr. Fuertes has met many species of tropical birds in life, and his 


impressions of their songs will be given in a series of papers, of which the present is the 
first—F. M. C.] 


humidity and darkness of their haunts. This, at least, is the vivid 
impression one gets from a field acquaintance with the tropical genera, 
Heleodytes, Donacobius, Thryothorus, Henicorhina and Pheugopedius. 

So far as I have been able to discover, all the Cactus Wrens except Heleo- 
dytes bicolor (which also differs in several other respects), are possessed of only 
a harsh, vigorous, and impertinent scold—a sort of angry, chattering noise, 
more or less closely imitated by pressing the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth and forcing the air out of a small opening behind the back teeth! All 
the speckle-breasted Cactus Wrens species have this note, and, so far as I 
know, no other that approaches a song, much less a Wren song. Our own 
southwestern species simply repeats a lazy, cross rrrr, rrrr, rrrr, while the Mexi- 
can bird, Heleodytes zonatus, seems to try to yell “brak-a-co-ax,” rapidly 
repeated, but still in the unmistakable Cactus Wren burr. If song is of any 
value as a philogenetic character, Heleodytes bicolor certainly deserves to be 
lifted out of the prying and ill-natured group it now graces, and set down 
somewhere near the big Wren-Thrashers of the genus Donacobius,* for it shares 


RR remit speaking, Wrens’ songs improve in direct ratio with the 


*Donacobius is a Wren-like Thrasher or Thrasher-like Wren which is usually placed 
in the family Mimide. 
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with them a loud, liquid song, which is not given by the male alone, but by 
both sexes at the same time. 

This counter-singing by the female, so far as I am aware, is not generally 
known among birds, but it is certainly practised by this species, as well as by all 
forms I know of Pheugopedius, Henicorhina, and Donacobius. In all these cases 
the birds sit close together, the male a little above the female, and his song is 
usually louder and more brilliant than hers. Heleodytes bicolor gurgles a loud, 

: clear, oriole-like “Keep 
your feet wet.” The 
female, three inches be- 
low and a little to one 
side, parallels this advice 
with an evenly timed 
“What d’you care?” in 
perfect unison, usually, 
with the reiterated 
phrases of her mate. 
Donacobius does it some- 
what differently, as the 
female only says “wank, 
wank, wank,” while the 
male sits just above and 
sings almost exactly like 
a Cardinal, or a_ boy 
whistling loudly to his 
dog, hui, hui, hui. If the 
male gives only three 
phrases, so with the 
female; if, however, the 
male repeats his whistle 
a dozen times, the female 
begins and ends in exact 
time with him. This 
curious habit I verified a 
number of times. Still 
more interesting is the 
fact that both sexes of 

BLACK-CAPPED WREN-THRASHER Donacobius possess an 

nS ni Sa tg inflatable sac of bright 

yellow skin on the sides of the throat, which, when the bird sings, puffs out 
to the size of a cherry, and is a very queer and conspicuous character. When 
singing, they look down, hump »p the shoulders, puff out the neck, and 
give their strange duet from the top of a marsh weed or dead bush, and 
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then, Wren-like, drop 

down into hiding. 
All the Pheugopedius 
Wrens are gifted with the 
most astonishingly loud 
and clear whistles. A 
wonderous thrushy quality 
is theirs, with an un- 
believable range in the 
form and forte of their 
songs. Both sexes sing, 
usually, close together, 
and when one is hushed 
in the deep silence of the 
fern-filled forest of the 
humid mountains, tense 
for the tiniest pip of a 
Manikin or the mouse- 
like run of an Ant-thrush, 
it is enough to raise one’s 
hair when, right in one’s 
ear, explodes a loud, as- 
tonishingly clear ‘‘bloong- 
WOOD WREN wheee-rip-wheeoo,”’ 
Henicorhina leucosticta) rapidly repeated, _fre- 
quently seconded by a 

less showy “We'll whip you yet” of the female. 

It would be hard to describe a tangible difference between the songs of 
Pheugopedius and Henicorhina. Certainly there is no such difference in volume 
or range as the tiny size of the latter would lead one to suppose. For the 
diminutive wood Wrens are by no means always distinguishable by their songs 
from their larger cousins, and the variety and timbre of the notes of one genus 
is as endless as in the other. While no description or literal syllabification can 
do much to bring up an “‘audital image’’ of a birdsong, my notes, written only 
for my own recollection, have these cryptic bits as the framework upon which 
I hook my remembrance of Henicorhina songs: “Y’ought to see Jim, Y’ought 
to see Jim,’’ “But Mary won’t let you” (repeat four times), “Whip-wheéoo, 
correéoo.”’ 

Perhaps no songs heard in the tropics are so characteristic, or make such a 
strong impression on the mind and desire of a naturalist, as these romantic 
and mysterious Wren songs. They assail the ear while riding along the moun- 
tain trails, and are the unending goal of many a sweltering still-hunt through 
the mosquitoful but otherwise Sabbath-still forest. For me, at least, a deep, 
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humid mountain-forest never ceases to have a hushing, even oppressive, 
effect. Awed and tense, I find myself a foreign and discordant note in the giant 
stillness. With this half-guilty feeling, and hushed by the stern green silence, 
hypnotized, as it were, into a sort of subjective identity with the Sunday-like 
vacuum of sound and keyed to a nervous expectancy in tune with the heavy 
odorous stillness, the sudden singing of any of these brilliant-voiced wood 
Wrens is sufficiently startling to make one recoil, lumpy-throated, and it is 
often more than a mere second or two before the readjustment into the nqarmal 
frame of mind can be made. 

The Wrens of the genus 7 hryophilus,which are closely allied to our Carolina 
Wren, deserve a high place in the scale of singers. I think the Colombian 
species* are the most versatile and surprising singers in the entire family; and 
this is indeed high praise, for few if any birds, of their size, can surpass the 
Wrens in volume and brilliancy of tone. 


*Thryophilus rufalbus, T. leucotis, and T. albipectus bogotensis. 


A Hermit Thrush in Winter 


Forsaken in a cold, unfriendly land, 
Alone and watchful, striving hard to live, 
To juncos’ merry twitter sensitive; 


No happy company helps thee to withstand 
The frost, no cheerful mate nor singing band. 
The melody which thy rich throat can give, 
Its poignant loveliness, is fugitive; 

Thy soul was for a gentler climate planned. 


As when a youth, in whose young heart 

The love of beauty only now has sprung, 

Compelled to live in some unlovely place, 

Midst lonely hills, from all his friends apart, 

Grows inarticulate, thy voice, which rung 

Through summer woods, is silent for a space. 
—GeorGe LEar. 
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NESTING-SITES OF TROPIC-BIRDS IN THE HOLES OF A LIMESTONE CLIFF 


The Tropic-Birds of Bermuda 


By KARL PLATH, Chicago 
With photographs by the author 


SLIM, snowy white bird, with long streaming tail, gracefully winnow- 
ing its way through the air with rapid wing-beats. This was my first 
impression of the Tropic-bird, one of the most attractive of the many 

attractive sights of Bermuda. Locally, the Tropic-birds are known as ‘Long- 
tails’ or ‘Boson-birds’ and, though not so abundant as they were ten or fifteen 
years ago, when they bred in the Bermudas by the thousands, they are still 
quite common, and may be seen from February to October. They are.also 
found and breed in the Bahamas, Antilles, and other islands of the subtropical 
and tropical Atlantic. After their nesting time is over, the Bermuda Tropic- 
birds migrate to more southerly latitudes. 

The Bermudas are the northern breeding ranges of these birds, and they 
are most abundant on the rocky cliffs along the south shore. They spend much 
time in the air, and may be seen flying in graceful curves, sometimes swooping 
in a spiral, with half-closed wings, to the surface of the water, and often alight- 
ing there after a skim over the waves. In the water they sit very high, with their 
tails held well above it. They frequently utter their peculiar cry, which varies 
—sometimes a rasping ¢t-chik-tik-tik or clik-et-click-et; again, the noise pro- 
duced by several birds in the air reminds me of the noise of a greaseless axle 
on a wagon-wheel. 

Their manner of flight differs from most sea-birds; the wings move much 
more rapidly, and at a distance one might easily mistake them for Pigeons, as 
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their long tails are not then conspicuous. Against the blue of the sky their 
plumage is dazzling; but see them against the dark background of a cliff, and 
they appear of a beautiful pale green, due to their glossy plumage reflecting 
the bright emerald of the water below. 

The Tropic-bird selects its nesting-site without regard for safety from 
marauders, except that they are all well above the high-water mark of the tide. 
Many nests are in- 
accessible, owing. to 
their being situated 
near the tops of lofty 
cliffs, but the great 
majority of those I 
saw (between two 
and three hundred) 
were placed in vari- 
ous sites on low 
islands. Some were 
in plain view on 
wide ledges of rock, 
while others were at 
the end of long 
winding tunnels. On 
one of the islands 
of Castle Harbor, I 
found them in the 
deep grass and also 
under small cedar- 
bushes. The birds 
are about the size 
of Pigeons, and it 
seems curious that a 
bird with so long a 
tail should select 
so seemingly uncom- 
fortable a nesting- 
place, for in every case the long tail-feathers were forced forward over the 
bird’s back, due to the snugness of the nests. These two feathers are the 
central ones of the twelve forming the tail, and the longer usually averages 
seventeen or eighteen inches in length. Sometimes they are longer, and I 
have seen several that were but little less than twenty-two inches. They drop 
out easily after attaining full growth, and often are seen ornamenting the 
otherwise perfectly bare nests. 

During the month of May, I found the birds in all stages of breeding. Some 


Mats - 
YELLOW-BILLED TROPIC-BIRDS BROODING YOUNG 
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had just started to lay, while others had young birds two weeks old. They lay 
but one egg, about two and a quarter inches long and rather broad. It is of a 
peculiar light purplish color, with profuse chocolate-brown spots, especially at 
the larger end. The time of incubation is twenty-eight days, as proved by a 
fresh egg hatched in an incubator. The young bird is covered with long white 
down, with dark-colored bare skin between the eyes over the bill, which is 


yellowish. ' 

The old birds seem perfectly fearless while on their nests, and make no 
attempt to leave them. I took advantage of this and made two paintings and 
several sketches from birds on their nests. The two birds which I used as sub- 
jects had recently hatched their eggs and were most satisfactory models— 


YELLOW-BILLED TROPIC-BIRD ON NEST 


keeping close to the original pose for nearly three hours in each case. The 
young were very restless, and would stick their fluffy heads from under the 
mother’s satiny breast. She would often chide them, as it were, with a guttural 
croak, and move her body so as to cover them more securely. To see the young 
birds, or the egg, as the case might be, I frequently had to lift the old bird off 
its nest, which I could not do without decided protest. It would utter a very 
loud peevish cry, and strike viciously with its powerful, sharp beak. 

Seeing them at such close range, I had splendid opportunity to study their 
coloring. Though these are called the “yellow-billed” Tropic-birds, I found 
the yellow beak the exception. I counted but nine or ten with yellow bills; 
all the others had beaks of a bright orange-red, inclining to yellow at the 
gape and deepening to vermilion on the ridge of the upper mandible. The 
plumage is exceedingly glossy, having a luster like satin, which gleams with a 
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silvery light from the darkness of their caves. The general color is pure white, 
with the exception of jetty black markings on head, wings, and flanks. The 
shafts of some of the wing-feathers, as well! as those of the tail, are also black. 


PY BE oe eS. ee 
EGG AND ‘NEST’ OF TROPIC-BIRD 


The iris is bluish black, and the 
short legs flesh-color with the webs 
black. Some birds are delicately 
tinted with a beautiful salmon-pink, 
which varies as to location.~ One 
unusually beautiful specimen had 
this tint quite decided on the scap- 
ulars and long tail-feathers. The 
tint was fainter on the nape. Others 
were faintly tinged on the sides of 
the neck, and many had no pink at 
all—particularly the yellow-billed 
birds which, though breeding, had 
not attained their full color develop- 
ment, which takes three years. A 
few pairs consisted of both red- and 
yellow-billed birds. The female is a 


trifle smaller than her mate and her tail is shorter. The extent of wing is also 
less, as that of the males is about thirty-eight inches. I frequently saw one of 
the pair enter the nest on which his mate brooded, and after the two had been 
there a few minutes the relieved bird would depart for recreation or food. 

A native who was caretaker of a large island and its close neighbors in 
Castle Harbor very generously showed me many varied nest locations. Accord- 
ing to his observations, and they are rot to be doubted, some of the birds at 


least return to their original nests 
year after year. A wire ring 
fastened tu a bird’s leg proved 
this to be a fact. The breeding 
season extends from April to 
August, as in the latter month 
newly hatched young and birds 
ready to fly are seen. The first 
feathers of the young Tropic-bird 
are quite differently marked from 
the adult. The color is white, with 
numerous curved black bars on 
head, nape, back and wings. The 
black areas on the wings are well 
defined, and the two central tail- 
feathers are a trifle longer than 


TROPIC-BIRD TEN DAYS OLD 
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the others. The bill is yellow with a dusky tip. The favorite food of the 
Tropic-bird is small fish and squids, which are afterwards regurgitated for 
food for the young. This is also a favorite bait used by fishermen, and for 
this reason the abundant ‘Long-tail’ is not especially popular. 

I also found a few nests of the Audubon’s Shearwater, which is extremely 
rare here and not often seen. In the many visits I made to the nests at all hours 
of the day, I never saw the old birds. Most of the nests contained a large, 
downy young bird, and an egg which usually was cracked and spoiled. They 
were placed in crevices of the limestone rocks, and the Tropic-birds had nests 
close about them. The young Shearwater is of a pretty maltese gray, with 
white underparts and black-and-white feet. 

One of the noticeable features of the Tropic-bird is its inability to walk 
upright or to stand up on its legs; a fact which is not generally under- 
stood by taxidermists, who usually mount the bird standing on its feet 
like a gull. 

The usual gait is an awkward waddle, or it proceeds in a series of hops. I 
have also seen them push themselves along by means of their feet. Before 
launching in the air, they creep awkwardly, with much flapping of wings, to a 
suitable height, and then drop, sometimes in the water, before regaining their 
equilibrium, when they are among the most graceful of sea-birds. 


“The Old Maid” Gull 


By WILL O. DOOLITTLE, Munising, Mich. 


, \HE protection afforded to animal and bird life by Grand Island, the 
large preserve located north of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, in 
Lake Superior, is especially appreciated by the water-birds, and the 
shores of the island shelter the homes of great numbers of Loons, Gulls, Ducks, 
and various species of Limicole. 

The Herring Gulls, in particular, show their appreciation of the island as a 
home where they may live and rear their young undisturbed. They are plenti- 
ful at almost any point on the island’s rocky shores, and at Gull Point, near the 
extreme north end, their weird cries are continuous, and there are few of the 
rocky ledges that do not bear the nests of these strong-winged birds. 

Having spent a summer at a forestry school camp on Grand Island, the 
opportunity for study of the water-birds was almost unlimited, and much time 
was given by the writer to the Gulls. But one individual bird made particular 
claim to our attention. Not far from our camp on the ‘Thumb’ of the island 
there is a wreck of a large vessel. It had been dashed against the rocks during 
a fierce driving storm from the north, and for over half a decade the hull has 
been riveted upon the shore of the ‘Thumb.’ Over its sides can be seen the lake 
trout sporting in deep pockets of emerald, clear water. I spent no little time 
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leaning over the sides of the wreck, angling for the fish, and it was here I made 
my acquaintance with this.particular Gull. 

Dreamily gazing into the water, I was startled by a shrill, harsh cry close 
to my ears, and a rush of air as some object passed close to my head. After an 
involuntary recoil, I observed the angry bird, as it swooped out across the lake 
and then returned to make another dash in my direction. There were no 
other Gulls in the vicinity, and the repeated near-assaults by the furious bird 
led me to suspect a nest near or upon the boat, so I began a search which 
proved fruitless. While I lingered near the wreck, the bird did not cease its 
worried cries nor its swift darts in my direction. 

During the few weeks following, the members of the camp were favored 
with many acts of courage by this Gull. One day a Loon was riding the waters 
of the lake about a quarter of a mile from the camp, when, from “her” retreat 
near the wreck, the Gull came sailing at full speed and made a spirited dash 
straight for the Loon. But the quickness of the Gull’s attack was insufficient 
for the the Loon dived with the usual alertness of its kind in times of danger, 
and the Gull struck the water with a velocity which would have stunned a 
bird less accustomed to alighting upon the surface of the water. As soon as 
the Loon arose, the Gull renewed the attacks, and they were repeated many 
times, always with the same result, until the Loon evidently wearied of the 
game and departed. 

The following day two of the students went past the wreck in a large row- 
boat. The size of the craft did not dismay the Gull, and immediately she set 
out in hot pursuit, fanning the faces of the young men with her long wings. 
She would not touch them, but could have been struck by an oar with ease, 
in any of her repeated dashes in the direction of the rowers. 

The peevish vigilance of the Gull, and her persistent attacks upon anyone 
or anything that invaded her self-abrogated precincts, finally became tiresome, 
and, as she seemed to have no mate and many searches of both wreck and rocks 
brought to light no nest, the students styled her “The Old Maid” and looked 
upon her as a nuisance. 

Often in the dead of night she could be heard uttering her angry notes, 
and one morning, after an unusually noisy session, we found the body of a 
dead Gull upon a large, flat rock that lies in the water in front of our camp. Its 
neck was broken, and its presence there was something of a mystery, but the 
activity of “The Old Maid” led us to believe that she was responsible for the 
death. 

She had two distinct calls: one of anger, which she employed the more 
frequently, and one of alarm, which occasionally served to bring several other 
Gulls to the spot; but, after soaring around for a few minutes, they would 
leave, and we began to think that she was an outcast from her own kind. 

The Red-breasted Mergansers were numerous on the shores of the ‘Thumb,’ 
but they found no peace within the lines of that part of shore and lake which 
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the quarrelsome Gull seemed to have set apart for her own. One day she was 
routed, however, by the union of forces of two of those Mergansers. They 
were some distance apart, and “The Old Maid” had been making alternate 
attacks upon them and had driven them quite a distance out upon the lake. 
Then she settled herself upon the water for a rest. The two Fish Ducks came 
together and, seemingly by common consent, swam rapidly in her direction. 
She did not see them until they were upon her, and before she arose she received 
a sharp stroke from the bill of one of the Ducks. It must have sapped a little 
of her courage, for she did not renew the attack and commenced to sound her 
alarm note. It was but a few minutes afterward, however, when she was 
seen in pursuit of a Great Blue Heron, which she had discovered perching in 
one of the large trees close to the wreck. 

And so the summer passed—the Gull always on the offensive and bellig- 
erently on the lookout for invaders. I often tried to take her by surprise 
and so discover any nesting-place she might possibly have, but always she 
seemed to come from the water or from a large rock a little distance beyond 
the wreck. My failures led me to accept the belief of the students that the Gull 
was insane, and oppressed by the delusion that she had a home and family 
when she had none. 

But one morning, a few days before we broke camp, I discovered that our 
opinions were wrong and that we had misjudged her, for out from under the 
wreck swam a young Gull of several weeks’ growth, and attended by the fond 
mother, no longer “The Old Maid.”’ 

She was no less quarrelsome, however, and on this occasion she was aided 
in her defensive efforts by the Gulls that had heretofore seemed to ignore her. 
I permitted her to teach the Gull-child the world’s mysteries without molesta- 
tion from me, and the site of her nest remains unknown. 


The Present Status of the Heath Hen 


By GEORGE W. FIELD tin 
Of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Commission to 
With photographs by the author 

OR the details of legislation and of efforts to protect the Heath Hen, 
and for the general facts in regard to its distribution and decline, the 
reader is referred particularly to the summary of the results of pre- 

vious observers which is given in Forbush’s ‘Game Birds, Wild Fowl and 
Shore Birds,’ pages 385—393, the writer’s sketch on the Heath Hen in Birp- 
Lore, Vol. IX, No. 6, 1907, and the reports of the Massachusetts Com- 
missioners on Fisheries and Game. 

Six years’ experience prove that the protected reservation is an efficient 
method for increasing the numbers of this Grouse without artificial propa- 
gation. Solely as a result of setting aside an extensive area adapted to the 
feeding and nesting habits of the birds, with an efficient patrol, the develop- 
ment of local public sentiment, and destruction of enemies through the efforts 
of one game-keeper, a part of whose time has been used in developing and 
increasing food crops for the birds, the estimated increase of the birds is as 
follows: In May, 1907, careful observation disclosed only twenty-one birds; 
and in January, 1908, between forty-five and sixty. In 1909, the number was 
estimated at two hundred, and in rgr1o, at three hundred. The largest num- 
ber in sight in one place at any one time has been over ninety. It is not 
unusual to see flocks of twenty and thirty. 


HEATH HEN ‘BOOMING’ 
Enlarged and retouched 
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In the summer of 1910 and winter of 1910 and 1911 there was a notable 
decrease in the birds. Numerous skeletons were found, some plainly indica- 
ting the work of Hawks, others of cats, and some were without obvious clue 
to the source of their destruction, so that in June, 1911, probably not more 


STROKING A SITTING HEATH HEN 


than one hundred and fifty birds were in existence. Since then, however, the 
increase has been rapid. In 1912, there were estimated three hundred birds, 
and at present the number is probably between four and five hundred. They 
are found over a wider area and in larger numbers than for a generation. 

The work on Martha’s Vineyard was undertaken under very inauspicious 
circumstances. The birds were too far reduced to secure immediate and 
rapid increase. Stray cats from summer resorts three miles away, are a per- 
sistent menace, and their destruction can be accomplished only with the com- 
ing of the snow, when tracking and trapping become relatively easy. Prob- 
ably as a result of forest fires, as will be indicated later, the number of male 
birds is largely in excess of the hens. From observations, April, tg10, we believe 
that there were approximately ten males to every hen. On this account, the 
breeding increase has been relatively slow. However, the results have been 
sufficient to indicate that the reservation method is practicable, and necessary 
for the maintenance of all species of Grouse, notably the Ruffed Grouse, the 
Sage Hen and other western species. 

The most important factors in the destruction of the Heath Hen may be 
noted as follows: 
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1. Forest fires, which, during the breeding season, swept over the island, 
frequently three years in every five. The first act of the Commissioners, 
therefore, in accepting the responsibility of the work, was to develop a system 
of ‘fire-stops’ in the form of a cross, in such a way as to divide the oval in- 
terior of the island into four divisions between the main roads. Further, a 
checker-board system of lanes, thirty feet wide, which serve not only as 
secondary fire-stops but, when planted with various species of grain, sun- 
flowers, clover, etc., serve as feeding-places in close proximity to the scrubby 
covering of dwarfed white oak, blueberry and sweet fern, has been begun. 

This will ultimately divide the 
central portion of the island 
into squares of about thirty 
acres each. Gunners, either 
when rabbit-hunting or cross- 
ing the island to the gunning 
stands on the South Shore, 
formerly shot the Heath Hen, 
particularly during the winter 
when, perched upon the tops 
of scrubby white oaks, they 
offered a conspicuous mark. 
The development of local public 
sentiment has stopped this. 

2. The annual crop of house 
cats brought to the island by 
summer cottagers and then left 
behind for convenience, or deli- 
berately, to avoid responsibility 
of humanely ending one or more 

* of their nine lives, taken out 
ae ¥. »  irto the interior of the island 
HEATH HEN and there dropped. On account 
Note the neck-tufts which are erected in the of mild winters and abundant 
saa aah food, these cats find very favor- 
able environment, and are very deadly to the birds. 

3. The presence of considerable numbers of Hawks, particularly Red- 
tailed, Red-shouldered, Sharp-shinned and Marsh Hawks. Examination by 
Dr. A. K. Fisher of the Biological Survey of a series of forty-two stomachs of 
Marsh Hawks killed on the reservation disclosed the presence either of young 
Heath Hens or of insectivorous birds in all except three. As the Marsh 
Hawk is generally regarded as beneficial, Dr. Fisher points out that this 
species on Martha’s Vineyard has acquired a perverted appetite. This is 
possibly due to the fact that the peculiar environment of dense scrubby 
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vegetation so effectively protects the mice that the Hawk is forced to turn 
to birds. 

In general, the island is very favorable for maintenance of birds on 
account of the fortunate absence of foxes and raccoons. The Heath Hen is 
particularly hardy in its feeding habits and large size, which make it possible 
to withstand the inclement weather. In winter, it feeds normally upon insect 
pup, dried berries, acorns, checkerberry leaves, clover and grain, and, when 
the snow is on the ground, eats considerable quantities of the terminal buds 
of the pitch pine and its needles, cutting them off with a scissors-like action 
of the bill in the same manner as does the Spruce Grouse. 


HEATH HEN ON NEST 


Few nests have been found, even in spite of the most extensive and care- 
ful search. In only one instance have we been able to find a nest otherwise 
than by flushing the bird. In 1911 not a nest was found. June 5, 1912, our 
Deputy Leonard, after a most prolonged and diligent search, found a nest 
with four eggs covered with oak leaves. This apparently discloses why these 
nests are so difficult to discover. To minimize the chances of abandonment, 
this nest was not again visited until June 12, when the hen was seen to be 
on the nest. Doubtless incubation had begun. The bird was not disturbed. 
On June 18, it was decided to ascertain the number of eggs without alarm- 
ing the hen. The nest was visited cautiously, but, after three successive 
visits, the bird, at a distance, was seen to be on the nest each time, and was 
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not disturbed. On June 21, the nest was visited, the hen was seen to stand 

up, and eight eggs were counted, but the bird was again undisturbed. On 

June 28, the photographs were made. Up to this time, extreme caution had 

been taken to avoid any risk of driving the bird from the nest by near 

approach, and the visits were infrequent. 

When the bird leaves the nest, the eggs are covered with leaves, after the 
well-known habit of the duck family. 
Further, the bird sits so closely on the nest that it is dislodged only by 

very active éffort. 
Deputy Leonard had 
no difficulty in ap- 
proaching the bird and, 
as the photographs in- 
dicate, of ‘chucking 
her under the chin.’ 
She fought the ap- 
proach of the hand in 
the same manner as a 
setting hen, ruffling her 
feathers, opening her 
beak and striking vici- 
ously. This attachment 
for the nest indicates 
why forest fires have 
been so destructive to 
the species. 

The birds on the 
reservation have not 
been disturbed by 

human beings since 

4 1907; yet when not on 

the nest they are very 
wary, but, believing 
themselves unseen, they depend upon their concealing coloration for escape and 
so ‘lie close.’ On June 12, incubation was begun on the clutch of eight eggs, 
the smallest complete clutch reported. Incubation in this case probably 
began not earlier than June 9. At least eight broods of young had already 
hatched previous to that date. The period of incubation is twenty-four days. 
The young birds closely resemble their surroundings and are difficult to 
detect, as they hide under leaves or crouch flat on the ground, after the well- 
known habit of the Ruffed Grouse. They feather-out rapidly, the primaries 
becoming functional, so that considerable flight to escape enemies can be 
taken after ten days. There appears to be no change of plumage, as in the 
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The Present Status of the Heath Hen 


case of Bob-white, but the pat- 
tern of the juvenal plumage is 
closely similar to that of the 
adult. 

In order to localize the birds 
as much as possible, so that : te 
they may be the better pro- Te + aaa 
tected, we have developed a nee 
large farm where the typical : o 
farm crops are grown for the 
purpose of furnishing a suitable 
environment for attracting the birds. Much of the grain, sunflowers and 
fruits are left unharvested. The fields to which the birds are the most 
attracted are tracts of field-corn, where at the last cultivation crimson or 
Italian clover is sown. The combination of a wilderness of dried corn-stalks 
with clover is the most satis- 
factory environment. 

To secure the maintenance 
of these birds for all time, it is 
necessary to acquire at least 
five thousand acres of land, and 
the effort is now being made to 
secure them. The situation has 
been well stated by our State 
ornithologist, E. H. Forbush, 

SUMMER HAUNTS OF THE HEATH HEN who says: 

Petaiing to te sess “The history of the Heath 
Hen in Massachusetts shows clearly the ineffectiveness of partial and belated 
legislation, and the effectiveness of the reservation plan, backed by law 
enforcement, to save a species in imminent danger of extinction. If we expect 
to preserve the Heath Hen and increase its numbers, however, we must do 
very much more than we have 
yet done to that end. More 
wardens. or game-keepers must 
be employed ; other state reserva- 
tions must be secured, and the 
birds introduced and protected 
upon them until it becomes pos- 
sible to exchange birds between 
different localities and thus add 
new vigor to the breeding stock. 
All the money expended by 
the state authorities in rearing A FOOD-LANE 


A ‘FIRE-STOP’ 


4 
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Pheasants and other foreign game-birds might far better have been used in 
re-establishing this hardy native game-bird in its original haunts from Cape 
Cod to the Connecticut Valley. 

“The Heath Hen belongs to 
this country. It has been fitted 
by the natural selection of cen- 
turies to maintain itself abun- 
dantly in southern New England. 
It is superior in every way to 
any foreign game-bird that we 
are likely to introduce. As the 
forests are cut off and the land 
thus unfitted for the Ruffed 
Grouse, it becomes better fitted 
for the Heath Hen. Why have we so long neglected the opportunity to 
propagate and multiply this indigenous species? The survival of the Heath 
Hen upon the island of Martha’s Vineyard, after it has been extirpated else- 
where, leaves its fate in the hands of the people of Massachusetts. Let us 
hope that they will accept this trust, and spare no pains to preserve this 
noble game bird and restore it to its former range.” 


WINTER HAUNTS OF THE HEATH HEN 


My Bird Neighbors 


By MRS. L, H. TOUSSAINT, Rio, St. Lucie Co., Florida 


Y BIRD family usually consists of eight Florida Jays, six Florida 
Blue Jays, one Brown Thrasher, five pairs of Cardinals, four Mourn- 
ing Doves, three pairs of Towhees, about a dozen Grackles, one pair 
of Woodpeckers, a covey of Quail, and a Sandhill Crane. These I feed regularly; 
of course, there are many others in the orange grove that are not so tame. 
Then we have numerous small birds that devour the worms on mulberry 
trees. My Jays and other birds are very tame. We buy crackers wholesale, 
wheat, corn, unroasted peanuts, and grape-nuts for the birds. The Cardinals, 
Towhees, and Quail love the wheat; all eat crackers; the Crane and Jays eat 
corn; the Grackles eat crackers, and always soak them in water before eating; 
they also eat table scraps. I like to have the flocks of Grackles arrive in the 
fall, they so often bring visitors with them, generally Red-winged Blackbirds. 
Peanuts are the Jays’, Cardinals’, and Towhees’ speciality. The Jays will 
take them out of my apron-pocket. I always carry nuts with me, as I am sure 
to meet the birds somewhere. The Cardinals fly to the windowsill, and if they 
see me inside, chirp for peanuts, then they fly to the door. They are are always 
the last to come for supper, and I am sure I could get them to eat from my hand 
if the Jays were not so jealous that they will not allow it. 
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My Crane eats raw meat, fried pork, and sometimes crackers, but his 
favorite food is grape-nuts soaked in milk and formed into pellets; he also eats 


insects. 

My garden and greenhouse are always full of birds. I feed them and they 
hunt insects for me. My greenhouse is made of laths, and the birds can fly in 
from top or sides; when I am working there they keep me company. The Jays 
fly on to my head or shoulder and beg, and if I don’t pay attention to them they 
pull my hair and pinch my ears, or pull the hair-pins out of my hair, until I 
give them peanuts. When I sprinkle the plants, they fly back and forth through 
the spray. They sit on top of the shed for me to give them a shower-bath, 
fluff their feathers and stay until they are soaked. When I turn the water on 
the Crane, he 
dances. 

The Florida 
Jays are most in- 
telligent. If I give 
them a whole pea- 
nut and then hand 
them a kernel or 
two, they will look 
at the kernels, lay 
the whole peanut 
in my hand, take 
the kernels back 
in their throat, 
and then take the 
whole peanut. 

The Jays are not 
afraid of snakes; 
I have seen them 
alight on a snake 
and pick it and 
scream. When one 
gives the danger- 
signal, the others 
all fly to him and 
join in the uproar, 
showing us where 
the snake is. One 
day, while killing 
an adder, one 
Florida Jay was 
on my head and ‘JACK,’ OUR SANDHILL CRANE 


Bird-Lore 


another on my shoulder, both screaming with excitement. I have found the 
Florida Blue Jay the hardest to tame, but I succeeded after a great amount 
of patience in coaxing them to perch on my hand for peanuts; when they 
brought their young, it did not take two weeks to tame them. 


A PAIR OF PET EGRETS 


Birds have dispositions like people; some are so gentle and sweet, others 
regular little bullies; they tease each other and play, and they love to be 
flattered. 

My Cardinals bring their young here to be fed, and when they can feed 
themselves the old birds leave and I see nothing of them for several weeks; 
when they come back and chase the young ones away to “shift” for 


themselves. 

I had a very tame Woodpecker which was fond of peanuts; he would sit 
or hang on my little finger, while a Jay sat on my thumb, taking cut peanuts 
from my palm. One day I noticed that he had difficulty in eating and, on 
examination, I found that his tongue was broken in half, the lower part being 
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so swollen he could not swallow. Before we could devise means to help him, 
he disappeared. 

Jack, my Sandhill Crane, and I go to the grove almost every morning to 
hunt insects. He digs into the ground the length of his bill and brings out 
fat grubs, which apparently he hears beneath the surface. On one occasion he 
dug out a mole and killed it. We have a large variety of spiders that live in 
holes in the ground; when Jack sees one of hese holes he chuckles and makes a 
dive for it. Our negroes are all very fond of Jack, and he has his favorite 
among them. When this man is hoeing, Jack follows him to get the insects he 
turns out, talking and chuckling all the time. He has a great variety of calls, 
and when hungry grunts or utters a fretting note; when he is pleased, he 
chuckles; and he spreads his wings and hisses like a goose when a Buzzard, 
Osprey, or Eagle flies by. We talk to him as we would to a dog, and he seems to 
understand us. About once a week he goes flying and, after circling around the 
place, lands in the grove and waits for us; or sometimes walks back when, if the 
sand is hot, he stands in his bath-tub to cool his feet. Every evening before he 
goes to bed he dances, and the more we applaud the more active he becomes. 

One of our friends had a pair of Egrets. He found the two young in the nest; 
the mother bird, with six other bodies, lay in a heap with wings and plumes 
taken. He raised the birds and had them a long time. One sickened and died, 
the other must have lived four years longer, when he was killed by a Horned 
Owl. 


How to Make a Thrashery—Begin Now 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


beeches, and the frost has not made the vines too brittle, there is something 
that you can do in early December that may lure a wonderful musician 
to your bit of ground next May. 

Time was when the Wood Thrush, Catbird, Rosebreast, and Brown 
Thrasher were classed with the shy and elusive birds that seldom left dense 
thickets or wood edges. It is years since Wood Thrushes became regular 
garden lodgers, and rival Catbirds sang their mocking bravuras from opposite 
clothes-poles, building nests in the syringas that border the path. Still the 
Thrasher held aloof. On his fir t arrival, a single bird, or at most a pair, would 
scratch about among the leaves that collect around the shrubberies, then would 
follow a brief period of wonderful song from the very top of a half-dead ash tree 
not too close to the house, but no more would be seen of the birds until the 
next spring. 

One year, some old pea-brush was left in a heap between garden and field, 
quick-growing vines seized upon it, and it was meshed into something like a 
wild tangle. At any rate, the Thrashérs thought it genuine and built a nest 
there, placing it about two feet above the ground. As the male is usually care- 
ful to choose a perch from which to sing at a wise distance from the nest, so 
the parent birds took great pains to go around ‘Robin Hood’s barn,’ in their 
trips to and from their pea-brush home. “If here, why not in the garden 
itself?’’ I thought, and then I made a tour of the possibilities within sight of 
the house itself. 

It was late autumn, the time when, the garden being put in order, there is 
a little breathing-space for cutting old wood from the shrubberies, and shorten- 
ing long shoots that are sure to be weighed down and broken by snow and 
wind. One rather shabby-looking group of shrubs had been selected for 
special attack, a straggling flock of the prune-leaved spirea, with double white 
flowers like tiny roses (‘Bridal Wreath’ was, I think, the name given it in the 
old garden from which mine came). This spirea, by means of tap-roots, walks 
along and, if the soil be good, sticks out its elbows and quickly appropriates 
the surrounding country. Every third year this particular tangle had to be 
thinned out, and this was its third year. Before ordering wholesale slaughter, 
I drew near, to see what other plant wanderers had joined the gypsy band, 
and helped make an almost impenetrable thicket between the flower-corner 
and the house itself. 

Amid the sharp, straight shoots of spirea were raspberry canes, lilac 
suckers, several wands of sweetbrier, young tartarian honeysuckle, cornels, 
and black cherries—all telling that the thicket was a favorite perch for birds. 
Around this, stretched like arms, long vines of wistaria were clasped, and 
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I winter is late in coming, the leaves hang persistently on the oaks and 
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when I tried to pull them away, a sharp barberry thorn plucked me by the 
sleeve. 

As I stopped to free myself, something whispered in my ear: “‘Here is what 
you are looking for, a perfect Thrashery, all ready made and waiting. All 
you have to do is to protect this place near the ground from cats, for they 
will not be able to force themselves through higher up.”’ 

Instead of cutting and pruning, I called the man-of-all-garden-work to 
help me build, and some lengths of fence netting with a barbed wire top 
and bottom were pushed between the bushes close to the ground and wired 
together, until a space of some twenty feet was enclosed. The meshes of the 
wire were sufficiently wide to admit a large bird, but nothing more. 

The first season nothing happened; perhaps because there was still a large 
white cat about the garden, who hunted only by moonlight, or before dawn, 
and was therefore a difficult mark. Early this spring, however, she fell a vic- 
tim to an irate chicken-raiser, and by the last of May I was aware that my 
thrashery was being prepared for summer residents, even though the singer of 
the family had moved from the ash to the tip-top of a cedar in an adjoining 
field. 

I respected the Thrasher’s desire for seclusion, and did not meddle; but 
what was my surprise, one morning about the fourth of July, to see hopping 
about on the lawn close under the shelf of bird food, five Thrashers, three 
unmistakably young birds, all showing no more fear than so many Robins. 
In a very few days they came to the shelf itself, and from the variety they 
chose softened dog biscuit, berries (we always put on the bird-shelf the ber- 
ries rejected when picking them over for the table), and bits of cake. 

This feeding was kept up all through the August molt, during which one 
of the old birds, entirely bereft of its tail, would come daily and, when satis- 
fied, flop back into the bushes as if ashamed. In middle September they dis- 
appeared for a time, but returned for a week, not leaving for good until the 
first frost that came with the full of the October moon. 

So tame they became that, one morning, a Blue Jay, Starling, Robin, Cat- 
bird, Song Sparrow, and two Thrashers were feeding side by side on the shelf 
within a few feet of the dining-room window. Ah, yes, we feed the Jays, and 
by keeping them well fed their thieving temperament is held in check. As a 
proof of this,—before we fed them they were set upon by other birds, now they 
are accepted on an equal footing. 

This autumn, when you are tempted to be very neat and to drive away 
your plant gypsies by pruning, stay your hand and bind them into cat-proof 
thrasheries instead; for in there you may also entertain, quite unawares, a 
pair of Maryland Yellow-throats, or that tantalizing ventriloquist, the Yellow- 
breasted Chat. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-FIFTH PAPER 
Compiled by Prof. W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With drawings by Louis Acassiz FuEeRTEs 


(See Frontispiece) 
ALEUTIAN ROSY FINCH 


As its name implies, the Aleutian Rosy Finch has its principal home on those 
islands, whence it ranges north to the islands of Bering Sea and east to the 
western part of the Alaska Peninsula. It breeds and winters on that region, 
though in the latter season some individuals straggle east as far as Kodiak 
Island. 

GRAY-CROWNED ROSY FINCH 


The tops of the high mountains above timber-line are the chosen summer 
homes of the Gray-crowned Rosy Finch. Here it is found in a long narrow belt 
that includes the highest peaks from east-central Alaska to western Alberta; 
on the White Mountains and the southern Sierras of east-central California. 

The individuals of this species that breed along the coast mountains of 
southeastern Alaska, and south to the higher peaks of Washington and north- 
ern Idaho, have been separated under the name of Hepburn’s Rosy Finch. 

During the winter, both these forms spread over much of the lower parts 
of the mountains south to Colorado and California and east on the plains to 
Manitoba and Nebraska. Flocks often contain birds of both forms, but in 
the Rocky Mountains and on the plains the Gray-crowned is the more com- 
mon, while to the westward the Hepburn’s becomes commoner, though even 
as far west as southeastern Oregon the Gray-crowned is often as abundant as 
Hepburn’s. 

The birds begin to descend to the lower parts of the mountains in Septem- 
ber (September 20, 1870, Uintah Mountains, Utah), but rarely appear in the 
foothills before early October. Some dates of fall arrival are: Big Sandy, Mont., 
October 1, 1900, October 3, 1906; Terry, Mont., October 18, 1903, November 
1, 1904; Anaconda, Mont., October 29, 1910; Lewistown, Mont., October 30, 
1899; Laramie, Wyo., October 25, 1898; Magnolia, Colo., November 27, 1895; 
Park County, Colo., November 26, 1910; Camp Harney, Ore., November 8, 
1875. The above dates of fall arrival all refer to the Gray-crowned race, but 
the other form migrates at approximately the same time. 

The return movement begins in February, and the last birds leave 
Nebraska the latter part of that month; the last was noted at Camp Harney, 
Ore., March 22, 1876, and at Salt Lake, Utah, March 21, 1850; Terry, Mont., 
March 13, 1904; Columbia Falls, Mont., April 6, 1893; Banff, Alberta, April 
7, 1903, April 18, 1908; Stony Plain, Alberta, April 16, 1908, and April 3, 1909. 
The type specimen of this form was taken on the Saskatchewan plains in May, 
but this is unusually late for the bird to be away from the mountains. 
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BLACK ROSY FINCH 


The least known and the rarest of its group is the Black Rosy Finch, 
which inhabits in summer the peaks above timber-line of the highest mountains 
in central Idaho, southwestern Montana, western Wyoming, and northern 
Utah. Thence it descends in the winter to the foothills of eastern Montana, 
eastern Wyoming, and central Colorado. 

The first heavy snows, in the summer home of this bird, come early in 
September, and it it is forced to descend into the valleys, where it was found 
September 6, 1911, at Crystal Creek, Wyo., already 3,000 feet below its breeding 
range. By September 20, it had reached the foothills of the Uintah Mountains, 
Utah, but it has not been noted in eastern Montana at Terry at an earlier date 
than November 1, 1903, while it does not reach the southern limit of its wan- 
dering until January—Colorado City, Colo., January 14, 1879, and St. George, 
Utah, January 21, 1889. The last one leaves this southern part of the winter 
home in April—Colorado Springs, Colo., April 4, 1874, and Sulphur Spring, 
Colo., April 6, 1907. 

Summer comes so late in the elevated regions of the nesting-site that on 
May 27, 1911, at Anaconda, Mont., when the local breeders were busy with 
their household cares, the Black Rosy Finches were still in flocks, and still in 
the valleys, some 4,000 feet below their intended breeding grounds, though 
these latter were probably less than two hours’ flight distant. 


BROWN-CAPPED ROSY FINCH 


One of the most restricted of all the breeding ranges of North American 
birds is that of the Brown-capped Rosy Finch, since it nests only on the 
highest peaks of the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, where it is scattered in 
small parties over the few square miles that rise above 12,000 feet. A few birds 
probably breed under similar circumstances in northern New Mexico. 

The height of the breeding season is the latter part of July; in August 
young and old range to the summits of the peaks, picking insects off the snow. 
By the last of October or early November, they descend to timber-line, and 
remain there through the winter, except as they are driven a little lower by the 
severest storms. At the same time a few come into the lower valleys almost 
to the base of the foothills. These birds of the foothills usually return to the 
mountains in March, the last being seen at Rifle, Colo., March 12, 1902; 
Ouray, Colo., March 13, 1907, and Sweetwater Lake, Colo., March 23, 1898, 
but stragglers have been noted at Canon City, Colo., as late as May 15. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
TWENTY-FOURTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


The species of the genera Leucosticte, Fringillauda, and Montefringilla are 
so closely allied that Sharpe places them all in the last-named genus, which, 
thus constituted, contains twenty-five species and sub-species of which no less 
than twenty are found in the Old World, chiefly in the mountains of Asia. 
Our species, therefore, have doubtless entered North America through the 
Aleutian Islands and Alaska, whence they have extended southward along 
the summits of the Coast Range to California, and the Rocky Mountains 
to New Mexico. 

Mr. Fuertes’s plate accurately represents these birds, but their charac- 
teristics may be summarized as follows, it being understood that females 
average somewhat duller than males: 

1. General color dark chocolate; nape and cheeks gray. Aleutian Rosy 
Finch (Leucosticte griseonucha). 

2. Reddish brown, nape only gray. Gray-crowned Rosy Finch (Leu- 
costicte tephrocotis tephrocotis*). 

3. Reddish brown, nape and cheeks gray. Hepburn’s Rosy Finch (Leu- 
costicte tephrocotis littoralis). 

4. Reddish brown, no gray on head. Brown-capped Rosy Finch (Leu- 
costicte australis). 

5. Brownish black, nape only gray. Black Rosy Finch (Leucosticte 
atratus). 

Material is lacking to describe the molts and seasonal plumages of these 
five forms. It is more than probable, however, that the description of one will 
serve for all, and the appended outline relates, therefore, chiefly to the Gray- 
crowned Rosy Finch. 

In juvenal plumage, Rosy Finches are dull rusty gray below, browner above, 
with no crown cap, no rose in the body plumage, and but little in the wings or 
tail; the greater coverts and inner wing-feathers are conspicuously margined 
with buffy or brownish. 

At the postjuvenal molt, all the body plumage and lesser wing-coverts are 
lost, the rest of the wing-feathers and the tail being retained. The bird now 
has the black cap with gray margin; the lesser wing-coverts are rosy, and the 
plumage in general resembles that of the adult in winter, except for the buffy 
instead of rosy margins to the greater wing-coverts and inner wing-feathers. 

*Mr. Joseph Grinnell ( Condor,’ XV, 1913, pp. 26-79) separates the Gray-crowned 
Rosy Finch of the Californian Sierras from the Gray-crowned Rosy Finch of the Rockies 
as a new race under the name Leucosticte lephrocotis dawsoni, and comparison of speci- 
mens from Eldorado County, California, with others from Alberta, in the American 
Museum of Natural History, supports his views. 
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The nature of the spring molt, if any occurs, is not revealed by the speci- 
mens at my command, but the indications are that at the best it is limited, the 
differences between summer and winter plumage being due to wearing off the 
grayish tips of the winter plumage and a fading of those that remain. In 
August, the birds become surprisingly worn, when one considers that at this 
season they live chiefly in the open at the border of snow, and in September 
the postnuptial molt occurs. This, as usual, is complete, and the bird acquires 
a plumage which resembles that of the first winter but has a greater amount 
of rose in the wings, the greater coverts as well as lesser, and the inner 
feathers as well as outer, being bordered with this color. 

From adult summer plumage this winter plumage differs in grayish margins 
of most of the underparts and brownish of the back. A change also occurs in 
the color of the bill, which is black in summer but yellowish or brownish in 
winter. 


Bird-Lore’s Fourteenth Christmas Bird Census 


IRD-LORE’S annual bird census will be taken as usual on Christmas 

Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit. Without wish- 

ing to appear ungrateful to those contributors who have assisted in 

making the census so remarkably successful, lack of space compels us to ask 

each census-taker to send only one census. Much as we should like to print 

all the records sent, the number received has grown so large that we shall have 

to exclude those which do not appear to give a fair representation of the winter 
bird-life of the locality in which they were made. 

Reference to the February, 1901-1913 numbers of Brrp-Lore will acquaint 
one with the nature of the report of the day’s hunt which we desire; but to 
those to whom none of these issues is available, we may explain that such 
reports should be headed by a brief statement of the character of the weather, 
whether clear, cloudy, rainy, etc.; whether the ground is bare or snow-covered, 
the direction and force of the wind, the temperature at the time of starting, 
the hour of starting and of returning. Then should be given, in the order of 
the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ a list of the species seen, with exactly, or approxi- 
imately, the number of individuals of each species recorded. A record should 
read, therefore, somewhat as follows: 

Yonkers, N. Y. 8 a.m. to 12 M. Clear, ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 38°. 
Herring Gull, 75. Total, — species, — individuals—JAmeEs GATES. 

These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent the editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) not later than December 28. 
Tt will save the editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order 
of the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed. 


Hotes from Fie and Stuvp 


The Arctic Three-Toed Woodpecker 
in Illinois 


While walking by a group of pines on 
our country place near Glenview, Illinois, 
about thirty miles northwest of Chicago, 
I noticed a bird hard at work hunting 
food at the top of one of these pines. The 
bird was evidently a Woodpecker, but 
a kind of Woodpecker I had never before 
seen. The visitor’s sooty-black back and 
orange-yellow crown proclaimed him new 
to this region. “Looking him up” dis- 
closed his identity, the Arctic Three-toed 
Woodpecker. 

Since that date (September 12) he has 
been seen nearly every day by many peo- 
ple. It is not at all difficult for us to 
know when he is near, for the forceful 
strokes of his big bill are clearly audible 
a long way off, and are different from 
those of any other Woodpecker. That we 
are honored by his presence is probably 


explained by the fact that our place has a 
large number of pines. It is very seldom 
that he hunts for food on any but pine 


trees. He braces his six toes firmly 
against the trunk of a Scotch pine and 
rips off pieces of the flaky bark. Thus it 
is easy to tell where he has been at work, 
for the tree is of a much brighter color on 
account of this energetic habit. The bird 
is remarkably tame, and permits his 
admirers to come within twelve feet of 
him, seeming to totally disregard their 
presence.—ROBERT REDFIELD, JR., Chi- 
cago, Til. 


Notes on the Whip-poor-will in 
Missouri 


May 3, 1903, while strolling at random 
through a woodland in Lafayette County, 
I chanced upon a pair of Whip-poor-wills. 
June 12, I flushed one of the birds in the 
same place, and, encouraged by her pro- 
tests, succeeded in scaring up a young one 
not more than half grown, its dark form, 


bobbed tail, and swift noiseless flight as it 
hurried away, suggesting a bat. June 15, 
the parent bird made every effort to 
decoy me away from the place, but my 
search for the young bird was unsuccessful. 
June 1, 1904, I found a pair-of Whip- 
poor-wills in the identical spot of the 
year previous. They stayed there all 
summer and bred. I visited them several 
times, always finding the parent bird, but 
was not fortunate in finding the eggs. 
June 12, however, I flushed both parent 
birds and two young ones well grown. All 
hastened away among the trees on silent 
wings except one parent bird that re- 
mained behind to distract my attention. 
My only opportunity of visiting these 
woods in 1905 was May 2, when curiosity 
impelled me directly to the former haunt 
of the Whip-poor-wills, where I immedi- 
ately found a pair of birds, as in previous 
years. It might be well to state that this 
was the only pair of Whip-poor-wills seen 
in this region during the periods men- 
tioned, though search was made of all the 
woods in the surrounding country, and I 
have speculated much as to whether it was 
the same pair year after year, or was this 
particular spot so peculiarly suited to 
their needs that any pair happening that 
way in the spring would naturally choose 
it and settle there for the summer? Be 
that as it may, I am inclined to think it 
the same pair, which, true to the homing 
instinct, returned to their old haunts. 
June 14, 1908, having previously heard 
the Whip-poor-will in Swope Park, Kan- 
sas City, I selected a wooded ridge across 
the eastern part of the park as its probable 
haunt and began a systematic search. 
Having covered about half the woodland, 
on the highest portion of the ridge the 
familiar brown form lifted from the 
leaves ahead of me. I searched minutely 
for eggs or young, all to no purpose. The 
bird lingered near, sometimes on a tree 
branch, sometimes on the ground, her 
wings hanging limp, her body apparently 
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palsied from some mortal hurt, uttering 
the while her protesting “‘purt; purt, purt,” 
making of herself a sight pitiable to see, 
but for the knowledge that this was all 
a ruse to lead me from eggs or nestlings. 
Wishing to see to what extent the bird 
would employ her feigned hurt, I fol- 
lowed her. She responded eagerly, lead- 
ing me on and on, away through the 
woods, always keeping a safe distance 
between us. Her elation at the success 
of her deception was plain. How far she 
would have taken me I don’t know. When 
I thought it wise to turn back, she would 
have had me follow on. As I deliberately 
returned to the forbidden spot her agita- 
tion increased visibly, and flying ahead 
of me she attempted to lead me on by. I 
sat down on the leaves fifty yards away, 
and when no wile of hers would move me 
she settled among the leaves where I 
had first flushed her. Waiting fifteen 
minutes, I approached her with a rush, 
determined to see the precise spot from 
which she arose, and, was it a leaf, dis- 
turbed by her flight, that slid along for 
six inches or so only to settle down on the 
other leaves? No, scrutiny disclosed a 
buff brown chick, sitting unmindful of me, 
apparently asleep on the buff brown 
leaves. Had it not made that one little for- 
ward move as the mother left it, the chances 
are that I should never have found it. 

The protective scheme was perfect. 
The little downy body flattened against 
the leaves of similar color, itself like a 
leaf in outline, tapering toward the tiny 
bill that might have been a leaf stem. No 
wonder I had never succeeded in finding 
Whip-poor-will chicks before! And it 
occurred to me with something of pain 
how easy it might be in searching, to set 
one’s foot on the invisible little chick, 
still as a mouse, crush out its life, and 
never know the tragedy of which one was 
unwittingly the cause.—Epcar Boyer, 
Tyro, Kan. 


Horned Owl Killing a Skunk 


What there is about the skunk that 
appeals to the appetite of the Horned Owl 
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I cannot say. Perhaps it is with him as 
with some of us and our favorite varieties 
of cheese, that the taste is much better 
than the smell. At any rate, it is a well- 
known fact that the Owl chooses the 
skunk as a common, if not a favorite, 
article of diet. I doubt, however, if many 
persons have had the opportunity that 
came to me of seeing an Owl in the act of 
skunk-killing. 

One morning, late in the autumn, I was 
driving through the woods, when I heard 
a disturbance in the dry leaves at a little 
distance from the road. I stopped my 
horse and, as I looked in the direction of 
the sound, saw something struggling on 
the ground. As I drew near, I saw 
clearly the cause of the disturbance. A 
few feet in front of me was a large Horned 
Owl in a sort of sitting posture. His back 
and head were against an old log. His 
feet were thrust forward, and firmly 
grasped a full-grown skunk. One foot 
had hold of the skunk’s neck and the 
other clutched it tightly by the middle 
of the back. The animal seemed to be 
nearly dead, but still had strength enough 
to leap occasionally into the air, in its 
endeavors to shake off its captor. Dur- 
ing the struggle, the Owl’s eyes would 
fairly blaze, and he would snap his beak 
with a noise like the clapping of your 
hands. Neither the bird nor his victim 
paid the slightest attention to me, though 
I stood quite close. How long since the 
Owl had secured the death grip I do not 
know, but there was no doubt about his 
having it. The skunk could no more free 
itself from the Owl’s claws than it could 
have done from the jaws of a steel trap. 
Its struggles grew less and less frequent 
and at the end of about fifteen minutes 
they ceased altogether. Then the Owl 
loosed one foot, settled himself in a more 
comfortable-looking position, and ap- 
peared ready to enjoy the spoils of his 
battle. This I did not permit him to do 
however, not because my sympathies were 
with the skunk, but because I do not 
approve of the murderous habits of the 
Owl.—G. Norman WILKINSON, Free- 
hold, N. J. 
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Black Tern at Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 


There was quite a remarkable flight of 
this species September 6 and 7, 1912. My 
observations were made on the east coast 
between East Chop and Katama Bay. 
About two hundred individuals were 
seen each day. They were mostly juvenile 
birds, only one black-breasted adult being 
noticed, and this one kindly flew about 
eight feet above and directly over my 
blind. The blackish spot near eye and 
the grayish sides of breast were noticeable 
when the young birds were flying near, 
and their flight was zig-zag and irregular 
at times, reminding one of the flight of the 
Night Hawk. While these birds flew 
over the ocean beach and water consider- 
ably, they seemed to prefer the fresh 
ponds and salt lagoons. The Common 
Tern was plentiful at the same point, but 
spent more time over or near the ocean. 
I remained at the beach two weeks, but 
observed the Black Terns only on the two 
days mentioned. A _ northeast storm 
preceded their appearance by a day or 
Possibly after leaving the sloughs 
of the Canadian prairie country, these birds 
followed the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River to the sea, and the storm 
drove them down the coast in numbers. 

The Black Tern occurs along this coast 
at times during the fall migration; but I 
have never observed it in such numbers 
before, although I have spent many weeks 
on the island since 1895.—CHARLES L. 
Puituips, Taunton, Mass. 
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Hooded Warbler in Boston 


On Thursday, October 2, 1913, shortly 
after 12 o’clock, I was searching a silver 
maple in the Public Garden, Boston, 
to ascertain whether there was anything 
there besides Blackpoll and Myrtle 
Warblers, which seemed very numerous. 
Suddenly, I heard a little song, just a few 
notes, but very clear, sweet, and sprightly, 
especially for this season of the year. I 
started, for I knew I had never heard that 
song before! Looking quickly in the 
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direction whence it came, I saw a beauti- 
ful little bird with outspread tail flutter- 
ing in the air in front of a low branch of 
the tree which I had been examining. 
Almost immediately he was _ hidden 
behind the leaves, but so incessant was 
his motion, as he hopped about among the 
lower branches, that I caught sight only of 
bits of him here and there as he momen- 
tarily came into view, only to vanish 
again, and again to reappear. My first 
thought, on seeing an olive back and yel- 
low breast with a touch of black some- 
where about the head, was of a Maryland 
Yellow-throat; but, no, this bird had a 
black throat, and bright yellow cheeks— 
much more yellow than its underparts, 
although those were by no means dull. 
Neither could it be a Black-throated 
Green Warbler, for it was yellow, not 
white, underneath, and the black throat, 
instead of parting in the middle like little 
curtains, was rounded like a bib. Again, 
there was a jet-black cap, set jauntily on 
the back of his head, and, extending to the 
nape of his neck. There were no wing- 
bars, and no streaks on breast or sides. 
I had got as far as this in my study of 
the elusive beauty when I saw an ac- 
quaintance approaching who is a fellow- 
enthusiast. I beckoned to her to hasten, 
but lost my bird! We scanned every 
branch of the trees in the vicinity, but 
could see nothing of him, until, just 
before I left the Garden, I discovered him 
on a silver maple very near the one on 
which I had first seen him, but my com- 
panion was not close at hand, and, in 
trying to call her, I lost the bird again. 
On my return to my office, I searched 
for my bird in Nuttal’s ‘Birds of the 
United States and Canada,’ and, although 
no picture is given, I came to the conclu- 
sion that I had seen a Hooded Warbler. 
I could hardly wait until I got home at 
night to consult Reed’s ‘Bird Guide,’ and 
there, on page 175, I found a perfect pic- 
ture of the bird, as I remembered him. 
The next morning I went into the Gar- 
den early before going to business, and 
saw my bird again on the same tree on 
which I had last seen him the day before. 
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This time I saw more plainly the white 
outer tail-feathers, three on either side of 
a dark.band in the middle, and the fan- 
like opening and shutting of the tail, as 
the beautiful creature made his little fly- 
catcher-like darts in and out among the 
leaves. 

I was sure enough then to telephone to 
the Brookline Library, where the Brook- 
line Bird Club has the use of a part of the 
bulletin board, that a male Hooded 
Warbler had been seen in the Garden near 
the corner of Beacon and Charles streets. 

When I met my acquaintance at noon, 
she was a little incredulous; for, though 
my description seemed to apply, she was 
sure that the Hooded Warbler never came 
here. 

While we were hunting for it, Mr. For- 
bush, the State Ornithologist entered the 
Garden, and courteously inquired of my 
companion whether she had seen anything 
new and interesting. She told him what I 
had seen, and just then the bird popped 
into sight. Mr. Forbush pronounced him 
an old male Hooded Warbler, and said 
that it was seldom one saw such perfect 
plumage at this season of the year. 

I spread the news as far as I could 
among my bird-loving acquaintances, as 
I wanted everybody who was interested 
to have this unusual opportunity. Friends 
saw him on Saturday and on Sunday in 
the same location, and I saw him again 
this noon (Monday) while a fine mist was 
falling. 

Several people have seen him, but, so 
far as I know, I was the first to discover 
him, and the only one who has heard him 
sing.—(Miss) Epira McLetitan HALE, 
Brookline, Mass. 


A Late Goldfinch 


On October 6, 1913, while in the field 
observing birds, I was surprised to see how 
exceedingly close a certain Goldfinch in 
the winter plumage allowed me to ap- 
proach the thistle upon which it was 
perched, uttering a continual series of 
chirps, hisses, squeaks, and other calls 
characteristic of the species. Not until I 
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was almost within arm’s reach did it make 
any attempt to leave, and then fluttered 
only a few feet farther on, to another 
thistle. Looking about for the attraction to 
this particular spot, I soon discovered a nest 
in a young maple sapling about five feet 
from the ground. And sucha nest! Never 
before have I seen the nest of any wild 
bird in such filthy condition. Not only 
the exterior of the nest, but the leaves of 
the tree all the way to the ground, and 
the ground itself directly under the nest, 
were simply covered with hard, dry 
excrement. More out of curiosity than 
anything else, I bent the tree gently over 
to examine the interior of the nest, when, 
to my amazement, out fluttered a smal) 
bird, which up to that time had croucued 
concealed in the bottom of the nest. I 
pursued the youngster, and upon taking 
it up in my hand found it to be a nestling 
Goldfinch, almost fully fledged but yet 
unable to fly. Carrying it back, I exam- 
ined the interior of the nest, and found it 
in the same filthy condition as the exte- 
rior. Placing the youngster in it, I looked 
about for more of his kind, but none were 
to be seen. Only the one bird had left the 
nest and no others were found in the 
vicinity. The one parent bird staid nearby 
all the while chirping and scolding, but 
the other was nowhere to be seen. Late 
that evening, while passing the site on 
my way home, the nestling was perched 
upon the edge of the nest, while the parent 
sat on a thistle nearby, chirping softly. 
Early the following morning I visited the 
spot with the intention of banding and 
photographing the young, but alas! it 
was gone. Neither parent nor young was 
found, and, although no sign of violence 
was in evidence, I cannot help but think 
that some mishap befell the doubtless 
semi-orphan of a late summer’s hatching. 
—Detos E. Cutver, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Broken Wing and a Friendship 


Letters received from time to time have 
furnished the data upon which the follow- 
ing account is based. 

In the spring of 1908, a female Robin 
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with a broken wing came to the yard of 
my father, Mr. R. T. Stephenson, who 
resides at Scio, Harrison County, Ohio. 
He and the other members of his family 
are fond of birds, and make a practice of 
feeding them daily. This unfortunate 
bird, of course, claimed their especial 
attention, and came to rely upon them for 
food and protection. She remained on 
and near the premises all the summer and 
became quite tame, at least as tame as the 
average domestic fowl. Though the con- 
dition of her wing gradually improved, it 
had not entirely returned to its normal 
strength when, in the early autumn, she 
disappeared. 

About February 12, 1909, a Robin was 
heard chirping in the yard, and, to the 
surprise of all, the bird which had been 
befriended the preceding season came 
directly to her former benefactors, and, 
without fear, accepted the crumbs they 
threw to her. The broken wing seemed 
entirely healed, and it was only through 
her lack of fear and the familiar manner 
in which she conducted herself that she 
was distinguished from other Robins; but 
there seemed to be no question whatever 
as to the identity of the bird. She re- 
mained during the spring, and nested 
somewhere in the vicinity. In due time 
she brought her family of three young 
birds to the yard; after two or three days 
the latter disappeared, but the mother 
continued in the neighborhood during the 
remainder of the summer. 

In the early spring of 1910, and again in 
1911, at the time the Robins customarily 
make their appearance, my father and 
sisters had the pleasure of welcoming their 
little feathered friend after her season’s 
wanderings, and each time recognized her 
by the fearless and expectant manner in 
which she came to them for food. There is 
no record of the bird having appeared in 
1912, and, upon inquiry, I find a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether or no she 
came at all; if she did come it was only for 
a week or two in the early spring. 

In the current year, the bird did not 
put in an appearance at the usual time, 
and it was supposed that she had at last 
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perished. But in the early part of July 
she was seen standing expectantly out- 
side the window, and, when fed, she exhib- 
ited the usual confidence toward her 
human friends. For the first three days 
she ate ravenously, and showed no fear 
as crumbs were thrown to her and fell 
about her; after that she seemed less 
hungry and ate with the other birds from 
a platter of food provided for them. For 
several days, another Robin, perhaps her 
mate, was seen in the yard; this one dis- 
played the normal fear and timidity, and 
did not remain long in the neighborhood. 

This season the pet Robin, as we have 
come to designate ‘her, is showing dis- 
tinct signs of having passed the prime of 
Robin life, for her plumage is faded and 
rusty; she lies on the ground in the yard, 
basking in the sunshine, with one wing 
and leg outstretched, with head thrown 
back and with bill wide open, somewhat 
after the manner of a domestic hen. 

The story of this Robin is, it seems to 
me, interesting as showing the remark- 
able degree to which the faculty of mem- 
ory is developed in this species. With one 
possible exception, during five successive 
seasons, this bird has, after an absence of 
five months or more, returned to the 
same place, and each time has remembered 
not to fear the persons who befriended her 
the preceding seasons. This individual is 
also remarkable in that she has evaded her 
enemies and survived the rigors of climate, 
handicapped a part of the time by a 
broken wing, during a period of at least 
six years; for she could not have been 
hatched later than the season of 1907.— 
L. W. STEPHENSON, Washington, D. C. 


A Roasting-Pan Full of Hot Birds 


This is what a lady of Columbus, Ohio, 
testifies to having seen, when she dropped 
in unexpectedly at noon one day to see a 
friend. Not only that, but the friend 
admitted that one of the birds was a 
Cardinal, one a Baltimore Oriole, and 
another a Catbird. The proof of this 
pudding was not in the eating, however, 
but in the attraction of the dish, for the 
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roasting-pan was a little, old, black affair, 
which her friend had filled with water and 
placed under a tree where any hot bird 
might take a cool bath. In the pan was 
an Oriole splashing about, a Cardinal 
perched on the edge was waiting his turn, 
and a. Catbird on the other side was 
inquisitively eyeing them both. 

Had an artist been painting the picture, 
she said, he would most likely have 
arranged the gray Catbird to come 
between the orange-colored Oriole, and 
the scarlet Cardinal; but nature had 
stained the wet orange feathers of the 
Oriole red, brightened them with a flash 
of sunlight, and produced a pan of flam- 
ing hot birds.—Lucy B. Stone, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Notes on the Robin 


A pair of Robins in May, this year, 
nested on my bedroom windowsill. The 
first egg lay uncovered night and day for 
four full days, and cool ones. Three of 
four hatched. The first bird came out of 
shell on Sunday, May 25. At 1 P.M., 
that day, I saw all four eggs unbroken. 
About 3 p.m., I heard the female leave 
the nest ‘clucking,’ and found the young- 
ster. At 4 P.M., that is not more than 
three hours at most after emerging from 
the shell, I saw the young bird raise its 
head and open its mouth upon hearing the 
mother-cluck of the female—P. M. 
Fosuay, Montclair, N. J. 


A Tanager in Washington County, 
Maine 


On the afternoon of May 21, my brother 
saw a Scarlet ‘Tanager in an apple tree 
near the house. 

We watched it through the field-glass 
for a time, gradually approaching the 
trees until we could see it perfectly with- 
out the glass. It flew from one to another 
of the apple boughs and once or twice into 
another tree, but did not seem to be at all 
frightened, as it remained in the trees near 
us until we went away. Next morning it 
was in my cousin’s apple. trees, and all 
during that day it remained about the 
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neighboring houses. This was the first 
time that any of us had seen this beautiful 
bird, and we have all been watching for it 
since, hoping that it had a mate and 
would nest here; but it has evidently gone 
elsehwere.—WINIFRED HOLWAy PALMER, 
Machias, Maine. 


A Friendly Chickadee 


Although I had fed the Chickadees in 
winter for several years, none of them were 
tame enough to feed from the hand until 
the spring of 1906. A pair were nesting in 
one of my bird-boxes, and, as I was 
standing near the nest, one of the birds 
came toward me. I threw a piece of nut 
to it, which it picked up and ate. Then 
I held a piece on my finger-tips, and it 
came almost without hesitation and car- 
ried it off; this was repeated several times. 
Two days later he would perch on my 
finger and take a nut from between my 
teeth, or would sit on a branch and let me 
touch him while he was eating a nut. 
‘Chickadee’ was a perfect gentleman; he 
would always give his mate the first piece 
of nut and then come to me for another 
for himself. I tried several times to get 
her to feed from my hand, but she would 
not come near, until the day the young 
left the nest, when, after a good deal of 
coaxing, she came several times. 

The nest was built of green moss, lined 
with soft cow-hair. I looked at it one day, 
after I was sure it must contain eggs, and 
found the sides of the nest torn to pieces 
and no sign of eggs; nor were the birds in 
sight. My thought directly was that some- 
thing had destroyed the eggs. I began to 
examine the nesting material, when I was 
surprised to find nine eggs, about two 
inches under the surface. On later observa- 
tion, I decided that this must be female’s 
way of protecting her eggs when she was 
away. Thirteen eggs were laid in this nest, 
three layers deep, which was an unusual 
number. Though they were hatched suc- 
cessfully, only three young left the nest 
alive. It had rained for about three days, 
and old ‘Chickadee’ came to me fre- 
quently, looking very small and miserable 
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in his water-soaked plumage. I gave him 
any insects I could find, but I think it 
must have been impossible for him to find 
food for so many little ones in that cold, 
wet weather. This was probably when 
most of the young died. They all remained 
in the neighborhood for a few days after 
the young left the nest; then they dis- 
appeared, and we did not see ‘Chickadee’ 
again until late in September. He was 
very neatly dressed when he returned, 


quite a different-looking bird than the 
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the 
same in 


ragged one we used to feed in 
spring, but 
manner. 
He grew very that 
would often swing head downward from 
the peak of my cap, or cling to my lips 
and peck at my teeth. If I held my hand 
out with nothing in it, he would always 
hop to my thumb, and peck the nail two 
or three times, then hold his head on one 


side, and look into my eyes, as if to ask 


unmistakably the 


tame winter, and 


me what I meant. 
My sister’s and brother’s little children 
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liked to feed him, when they came to 
spend the day at our house. The picture 
shows a little niece of mine, just giving 
him a peanut. I tamed several more 
Chickadees that winter; eight out of 
twelve, as nearly as we could count, were 
quite tame. 

It was rather amusing when I took the 
22 rifle to shoot rabbits! After the first 
shot was fired, I was attended by several 
Chickadees. They made aiming almost 


impossible, for every time I raised the 


CHICKADEE 


rifle, one or two birds would perch on the 
barrel completely hiding the sights. 

In 1907, Chickadee’ and his mate nested 
in a new box, near the old nesting-site; 
this, I believe, was quite successful. In 
1908, they nested somewhere near, but I 
could not find the nest. In 1909, one of 
my boxes was used with success; but in 
1910 they nested in a tree half a mile 
away; this nest was destroyed. In 1911, 
one of my boxes was used, and the young 
were nearly ready to fly when a sad 
accident happened to ‘Chickadee.’ Some 
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of the water that salt pork had been boiled 
in was standing near our back-door, a 
scum of white fat on this was attracting 
large numbers of flies. We think poor old 
‘Chickadee’ must have alighted on the 
treacherous fat to catch flies, and his 
weight broke it through, as his tiny body 
was found floating in the grease, quite 
dead. We were very sorry,.as he had been 
with us so many years, and was so tame, 
though he had never been caged. I have 
tamed quite a number of Chickadees since, 
but none have shown such confidence 
as my little friend.— JouHn Woopcock, 
Bethany, Mass. 


Rare Winter Birds in Massachusetts 


On January 8, 1913, in company with a 
friend, I visited Lynn Beach and Nahant, 
to see what birds were about. We found 
an immense flock of Herring Gulls gathered 
along the beach (it was about half tide), 
and among them several Great Black- 
backed Gulls were prominent. Our 
attention was soon attracted to one bird 
different from the rest. It was somewhat 
larger than the Herring Gulls, all white 
except the bill and legs, which were of a 
sort of flesh-color, the tip of the bill being 
dark. The white was not pure but slightly 
yellowish. We had a good chance to 
examine it with glasses from .a distance 
of only four or five rods. This description 
tallies exactly with the Glaucous Gull, as 
given in Brewster’s “‘Birds of the Cam- 
bridge Region.”’ He calls this the im- 
mature plumage, but Dr. Townsend, in 
“Birds of Essex County,” calls it the “old 
age” plumage. All authorities agree, how- 
ever, that the Glaucous Gull is rarely 
seen here, and this is my excuse for this 
item. 

The unusually mild winter up to Feb- 
ruary 1 has apparently tempted some birds 
to stay with us longer than usual. 

Four Fox Sparrows seem to have settled 
down for the winter in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Boston. I have seen them several 
times, the last being January 19. I have 
not been there since then. 

December 21, I found a Brown Thrasher 
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in the Arnold Arboretum, but he did not 
seem to be very lively. I fear the cool 
weather was too much for him.—EpWarpD 
H. ATHERTON, Roxbury, Mass. 


Henslow’s and Savanna Sparrows 
on Long Island 


Great South Bay, Long Island, is a 
large body of water stretching far to the 
east from Fire Island Inlet, its only open- 
ing to the ocean. At its eastern end it be- 
comes comparatively narrow, and then 
broadens again into the East or Moriches 
Bay, a brackish body of water, with 
negligible rise and fall of tide. On July 6, 
1912, at Mastic, in company with Mrs. 
Nichols, the writer paddled in a canoe 
from the narrows between the two bays, 
up a small creek full of mud shallows and 
turtles, to a wet, fresh meadow where 
pink orchids were growing among the 
grasses. On one of some more-or-less 
isolated bushes in this meadow was a 
little round Sparrow singing its peculiar 
unfamiliar song, sque-zseek! Closer ap- 
proach identified it with certainty as the 
Henslow’s Sparrow. The writer has no 
doubt that it was breeding, though the 
species is little, if at all, known as a breed- 
ing bird on Long Island. 

On June 28, 1913, also at Mastic, the 
writer stopped to examine some Grass- 
hopper Sparrows at a little open golf- 
course bordering on Moriches Bay. He 
chanced to bring his binoculars to bear on 
a bird which was chipping from the sum- 
mit of a fence-post, evidently with nest 
or young close by, and was surprised to 
find it a Savanna Sparrow, a species whose 
breeding on Long Island is little known. 
It was examined closely, leaving no.ques- 
tion as to its identity. On July 5 we landed 
at the same point and found two of them. 
They were worried by our presence, and 
we started to search for the nest, when 
one flew to a patch of bare sand and 
pointed out a young bird of the species. 
It had much the same sharp marking as 
the adult, its breast was strongly yellow- 
ish, sharply striped with black, and its 
tail squarish and ridiculously short. It 
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sat on its heels on the sand, its two pale- 
colored legs stretched out, and, when 
pursued, flew low and swiftly, but rather 
weakly, would drop into the low growth 
and disappear, and was finally cornered 
against the water and caught in the hand. 
There could be no mistake in the identity. 

Evidence of the presence of these two 
lesser Sparrows in the Long Island breed- 
ing avifauna worth placing on 
record. They will probably be found to 
breed here more commonly than has 
sometimes been supposed.—JoHN TREAD- 
WELL Nicuots, Englewood, N. J. 
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An Albino Pewee at Montclair, N. J. 


I have been much interested in watch- 
ing, for a week past, an albino Pewee. 
and should like to know if anyone else 
has reported it from Montclair. The bird 
looks perfectly white as it dashes out 
after insects, except for a soft lemon-yel 
lowish white underneath, and the slight- 
est dusky tips to its wings. All the other 
birds seem to notice that it is different, 
especially the Sparrows and the Blue Jay. 

Another Pewee is often with it, giving 
the dreamy Pewee call. 

I am inclined to think the albino is 
a bird of the year, as it is very fearless 
and unafraid—KatTHarIne R. HEGE- 
MAN, Montclair, N. J. 


Problems in the Local Distribution 
of Birds. 


It would seem that the Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher is a regular migrant, in very small 
numbers, in Central Park, New York 
City, though by good observers a few miles 
westward in New Jersey it has never been 
noted. The Gnatcatcher is not known to 
breed north of southern New Jersey, and 
the yearly recurrence of the species fur- 
ther north is remarkable. The most 
plausible explanation seems to be that 
somewhere in southern New York or New 
England, probably in Connecticut, there 
exists a small isolated breeding colony of 
the species. 

It has long been known that the Ken- 
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tucky Warbler is a regular summer resi- 
dent along the banks of the lower Hudson 
River, and in southern Connecticut, a 
small colony of the species absolutly cut 
off from its main breeding range further 
south, though there is no dearth of appar- 
ently suitable woodland in the interven- 
ing country. Certain other species of 
Warblers, the Hooded and the Perula in 
particular, have a curiously bfoken dis- 
tribution in the Middle States. In other 
parts of the country there are doubtless 
the same inconsistencies in distribution 
and the plotting of the breeding areas and 
migration routes of such species present 
an interesting field for the local bird-club 
or the individual worker—W. DeW. 
MrtteR, Plainfield, N. J. 


Thirty-first Annual Congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union 


The Thirty-first Annual Congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union was held 
in New York City, November 1ro-14, 1913. 

At the Business Meeting of Fellows, 
held at the Explorers’ Club on the even- 
ing of the roth, the following officers were 
re-elected: 

The three vacancies in the list of Fel- 
lows were filled by the election of Mr. W. 
L. McAtee, of Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Joseph Maillard, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Waldron DeWitt Miller, 
of New York City. 

Walter L. Rothschild, of Tring, England, 
was elected an Honorary Fellow, and 
Sergius N. Alpheraky, of St. Petersburg, 
Russia, and Dr. Edouard Daniel Van 
Oort, of Leyden, Holland, were elected 
Corresponding Fellows. The following 
five Members were elected: Dr. Rudolf 
M. Anderson, of the Stefansson Arctic 
Expedition, Dr. Arthur A. Allen, of 
Ithaca, New York, Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 
of Denver, Colorado, W. Lee Chambers, 
of Eagle Rock, California, and George 
Willett of Los Angeles California. There 
were also elected 150 Associate Members. 

The public sessions of the Congress 
were held November 11-13, at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, and 
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were attended by 120 members of the 
Union, of whom no less than twenty- 
eight were Fellows, a larger number of 
Fellows than has ever before attended a 
Congress of the Union. 

The Members of the Union were enter- 
tained at luncheon daily by the Linnean 
Society. On Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 11, an informal reception was given 
the Union by the American Museum of 
Natural History, in the laboratories of the 
Department of Birds, and the Annual 
Subscription Dinner of the Union was 
held at the Hotel Endicott, on Wednes- 
day evening, November 12. On Friday, 
November 14, in response to an invita- 
tion of the New York Zodlogical Society, 
many members of the Union visited the 
Aquarium and the Zoélogical Park. 


PROGRAM 


The Work of a Village Bird Club. By 
Ernest Harold Baynes, Meriden, N. 
H. (30 min.) 

Experiments in Feeding Hummingbirds 
During Seven Summers. By Althea R. 
Sherman, National, Iowa. (20 min.) 

A Plea for the Conservation of the Eider. 
By Dr. Charles W. Townsend, Boston, 
Mass. (15 min.) 

A Study of the Feeding of Nestlings. By 
Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. (20 min.) 

In Memoriam: Philip Lutley Sclater. By 
Dr. Daniel Giraud Elliot. 

The Problem of Gliding Gulls. Illustra- 
ted by lantern-slides. By William Pal- 
mer, Washington, D. C. ( 25 min.) 

Some Observations on the Nesting of the 
Pied-billed Grebe. Illustrated by lan- 
tern-slides. By Arthur A. Allen, Ithaca, 
N. Y. (15 min.) 

Birds of the Bogot4 Region of Colombia. 
Illustrated by lantern-slides. By Frank 
M. Chapman, New York City. (40 
min.) 

Bird Groups at the Field Museum of 
Natural History. By Wilfred H. 
Osgood, Chicago, Ill. (15 min.) 

Some Migration Phenomena. By Lynds 
Jones, Oberlin Ohio. (20 min.) 

Notes on the Nesting Habits of the North- 
ern Violet-green Swallow (Tachycineta 
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thalassina lepida), at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. By S. F. Rathbun, Seattle, 
Wash. (10 min.) 

Persuading the Robins to Nest near Our 
Homes. By Mrs. E. O. Marshall, New 
Salem, Mass (10 min.) 

Alexander Wilson, 1766-1813, and some 
Wilsoniana. By Dr. Witmer Stone, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (20 min.) 

The Present Status of Wild Swans in 
Montana. By E. S. Cameron, Marsh, 
Montana. (20 min.) 

A Forgotten Plumage Character of the 
American Scoter. By Dr. Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr., New York City. (15 min.) 

Bird Banding Activities; Season 1913. 
By Howard H. Cleaves, New Brighton, 
N. Y. (20 min.) 

Wild Fowl Studies in Northern Manitoba. 
Illustrated by lantern-slides By Her- 
bert K. Job, West Haven, Conn. (45 
min.) 

The Musical Method versus the Syllabic 
Method of Recording Bird Songs. By 
Robert Thomas Moore, Haddonfield, 
N. J. (15 min.) 

Crossing the Andes of Peru. Illustrated 
by lantern-slides. By Wilfred H. 
Osgood, Chicago, Ill. (60 min.) 

Some Ornithological Aspects of the Federal 
Migratory Bird Law. By Dr. T. S. 
Palmer, Washington, D.C. (20 min.) 

Notes on Nighthawks. By Harry C. 
Oberholser, Washington, D. C. (30 
min.) 

Bird Studies on James Bay. By W. E. 
Clyde Todd, Pittsburgh, Pa. (15 min.) 

The Present Condition of the Aviary of 
the New York Zoélogical Society. By 
C. William Beebe, New York City. 
(15 min.) 

Birds of the South Atlantic. Illustrated 
by lantern-slides. By Robert Cushman 
Murphy, Brooklyn, N. Y. (40 min.) 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Robert 

W. Priest of the Gaumont Company 

Limited of London, there was a special 

exhibition of the motion pictures of 

Antarctic life taken by Mr. Herbert G. 

Ponting, F. R. G. S., the official photog- 

rapher of the last British Antarctic Expedi- 

tion under Captain Scott. 
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NortTH AND Sout: Notes on the Natural 
History of a Summer Camp and a 
Winter Home. By Stanton Davis 
KirKHAM. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York and London, 1913. 8vo. viii + 
286 pages. 48 half-tones from photo- 
graphs. 

As an heir, in common with other nature 
lovers, to such part of the earth’s surface 
as opportunity permits him to claim under 
a “rambler’s lease,’”’ Mr. Kirkham writes 
here of two quite unlike bits of his heri- 
tage,—one “a summer camp on the shore 
of Canandaigua Lake,’ the other “a 
winter home in South Carolina.” “If I 
succeed in reflecting,”’ he says, “‘the spirit 
of the Lake Country of New York and of 
the Coastal Plain of the South, in so doing 
I shall bring their salient features together 
for comparison, remembering that they 
are but different parts of one and the same 
estate in Nature.” 

Of the fauna and flora of these two 
localities the author evidently has more 
than a passing knowledge. Birds, par- 


ticularly, attract him; “Indeed,” he writes, 
“the world is a trifling affair, easily for- 
gotten when one is absorbed in the society 
of birds,” and of them he writes with the 
knowledge of a technical ornithologist and 
the sentiment of a poet; and through 


descriptions, both objective and sub- 
jective, there runs a vein of introspective 
philosophy which clearly raises his book 
above many worthy but painful efforts 
to give form to emotions which struggle 
vainly for effective utterance. 

It is natural that writing, the success of 
which depends so much on not what is 
seen, but how it is seen and what impres- 
sion it creates, should reveal rather more 
than less of the personality of the writer, 
through which the reader sees whatever 
he may describe, whether it be a flower, a 
mountain, or a bird’s song. Reading thus 
Mr. Kirkham’s book, we wish we could 
detect a somewhat more tolerant spirit 
toward those who, lacking his insight, or 
imagination, are still, according to their 
lights,drawn toward the same altar at which 
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he worships. “Ornithology,” he writes, “‘like 
everything else, will be just as common- 
place as the mind that pursues it. When 
one has counted all the birds he has seen 
in a day, ‘collected’ some eggs, and made 
his uninspired record, he has merely 
reduced the subject to the level of his 
own thinking, and might as well, it may 
be, have devoted his time to the hens.” 
All of which proves, if it proves anything, 
that Mr. Kirkham’s experience with 
“uninspired” bird students has not 
brought him into touch with those who, 
far from reducing “the subject” to their 
level, are, as bird lovers, so immeasurably 
raised beyond the level of their normal 
existence that they seem, in fact, to be 
two persons in one. 

To describe, no matter how truly and 
eloquently, the beauties of nature and the 
charms of bird-life, and then to assure us 
that these are only for the elect, is dis- 
couraging to most of us, to say the least. 
—F. M. C. 


SAND DUNES AND SALT MARSHES. By 
CHARLES WENDELL TOWNSEND, M.D., 
Boston. Dana, Estes & Co., 1913, 
12mo. 311 pages. og1 half-tones, 2 
line cuts. 


“For the last twenty-years,” Dr. 
Townsend writes, “I have spent most of 
my vacations at Ipswich, and have made 
brief visits there as often as I could at 
other seasons, while almost twenty years 
before that the birds of this Massachu- 
setts coast began to claim my attention.” 

It is not alone of birds that Dr. Town- 
send writes, the dunes and marshes them- 
selves, their vegetation, mammals, and 
characteristic forms in lower groups are 
also treated. The result is a manual of 
shore and marsh life which avoiding formal 
presentation, is eminently readable and 
informing. As its author well says: “The 
formation of sand dunes and salt marshes 
is much the same the world over;” and 
his volume has, therefore, far more than 
local value. Particularly should it appeal 
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to those for whom sea and shore have 
even a stronger fascination than the 
forest primeval. The numerous photo- 


graphic illustrations of more than usually 
difficult subjects are admirable.—F. M. C. 


Stowe Notes, LETTERS AND VERSES. By 
EDWARD MARTIN TABER. Boston and 
New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1913. 8vo. 

The author of this intimate, personal 
record of close sympathetic association 
with nature lived from 1887 to within a 
few months of his death, in 1896, at 
Stowe, New Hampshire. There he came 
in search of health, but, if his quest failed, 
we find no note of failure in this volume 
compiled from his journals and letters. 
Rather does every page reflect an artist’s 
joy in the beauties of nature, and a 
naturalist’s keen interest in wild life, 
particularly birds. Where, for example, 
will one find a more eloquent tribute to 
the song of the Hermit Thrush than is 
contained in the following lines: ‘‘When 
I am dead and buried, or dead and 
burned, I think something of what was 
once me will respond at the first spring 
song of the thrushes. It is the immortal 
voice that speaks to something dumb 
and nameless in the human breast, and 
is answered by a dumb and nameless 
yearning. 

“It conveys a kind of immortality 
upon the listener—it comes out of an 
immeasurable past, and carries the soul 
into an immeasurable future. They sing 
in blissful eternity. 

“Wonderful notes! 

“Like the precious moments in life and 
in art that are thrilling with emotion, full 
to the brink of tears, notes so varied, 
clear, and full, or faint as an echo lisping 
softly, like a comment on the thrilling 
sweetness of the last, sometimes high 
almost to shrillness, and again uttered 
low and with a melodiousness ineffable. 

“It is not so much like the answering 
notes of birds, as like a converse of 
happy spirits. 

“There’s nothing of the mirth of bird 
songs in this one, neither joyousness or 
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hurry, but something serene and inef- 
fably sweet, that is neither joy, nor sor- 
row. The notes fall deliberately, as if 
there were a consciousness on the part 
of the singers of the precious quality of 
their utterances—golden drops from the 
very fount of all sad delight and chastened 
joy.” 

Possibly these glowing words, so 
obviously the outpouring of a full heart, 
reveal to us the character of their author 
even more clearly than they do the charm 
of the birds’ song of which he writes.— 
F. M. C. 


THE PHYLOGENETIC VALUE OF COLOR 
CHARACTERS IN Birps. By WITMER 
Stone. Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil., 
XV. 2nd. Ser, 1912, 313-319; 1 pl. 

Dr. Stone, in that fair, impartial man- 
ner which characterizes his writings, here 
calls attention to certain inconsistencies 
on the part of the systematic ornitholo- 
gist, who, in attempting to segregrate 
closely allied species in different genera, 
uses now one character, now another, 
ignoring color; when, in fact, it may be 
of greater phylogenetic value than varia- 
tions in the shape and size of bill or 
relative length of rectrices on remiges. 

“Furthermore,” he truly remarks, “the 
tendency [among systematists] is con- 
stantly toward a greater refinement of 
genera, differences are being magnified 
and resemblances neglected, and search 
is always being made for slight so-called 
structural differences and not for char- 
acters which will bind several genera 
together into one genetic phylum.”’— 
FP. M,C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Avx.—With the October issue, 
this journal completes its thirtieth year 
of publication, easily maintaining dur- 
ing this considerable period its prominent 
place among a host of ornithological 
journals the world over. Attention may 
well be called, in this and in other issues, 
to the valuable department of ‘Recent 
Literature’ containing reviews and biblio- 
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graphy covering foreign as well as 
domestic publications. Its preparation 
can be no slight task for the industrious 
editor. 

The opening article, carefully pre- 
pared by Messrs. A. H. Wright and 
Francis Harper, bears the title ‘A Bio- 
logical Reconnaissance of Okefinoke 
Swamp: The Birds.’ It is well illustrated 
with characteristic views of the region 
and. accompanied by a folding map. 
‘Notes on Offshore Birds,’ by Mr. J. T. 
Nichols, follows, and hidden under this 
caption the problem of the sailing bird 
is discussed. We find also several sight 
records of the rare Black-capped Petrel 
(4strelaia hasitata). Mr. H. W. Wright 
has a long second paper on ‘Morning 
Awakening and Even-Song.’ The birds 
would be astonished if they knew the hours 
they kept, and they seem to be almost 
as regular in their songs as are the Cuckoos 
of the clocks. Mr. Henry Oldys has com- 
mitted to musical notation ‘A Remarkable 
Hermit Thrush Song.’ This is really the 
higher mathematics of bird song where 
most of us cannot follow, but we may 
well take the exception to the statement 
that “the bird expresses itself in human 
music.” Rather, the bird expresses itself 
in its own music, which human musicians 
attempt to appropriate. 

‘Some Seasonal Notes on Long Island 
Birds,’ by Messrs. Henry Thurston and 
H. S. Boyle, are of considerable local 
interest, as are ‘Notes on the Occurrence 
and Nesting of Certain Birds in Rhode 
Island,’ by Mr. H. S. Hathaway, and 
‘Birds New or Rare to the Fauna of Maine,’ 
by Mr. Arthur H. Norton. There is also 
‘An Annotated List of the Birds of San- 
born Co., Southeast-central South Dakota’ 
by Mr. 5S. S. Visher. ‘Cory’s Least Bittern 
at Ithaca, N. Y.’ is an account, by Mr. 
Arthur A. Allen, of a specimen captured 
alive. The photographs of this extremely 
rare bird are unique. At page 578, Mr. 
J. C. Phillips records ‘A Crested Canada 
Goose,’ of which there is a drawing in the 
text, ‘Hummingbirds’ 


and an item on 
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Eyelashess by Mr. H. K. Coale, seems 
worthy of mention.—J. D., Jr. 


THE OrroLte.—‘The Oriole’ is pub- 
lished by the Somerset Hills Bird Club, 
at Bernardsville, New Jersey, under the 
editorship of John Dryden Kuser. Num- 
ber 1 of Volume I (August, 1913), in 
addition to several articles by members of 
the club, including two by the éditor, on 
the Passenger Pigeon and Solitary Sand- 
piper, contains ‘Hints on Bird Study,’ 
by W. DeW. Miller, ‘Feathered Martyro,’ 
by C. William Beebe, and ‘Two Rare 
Snipe [Purple Sandpiper and Bartramian 
Sandpiper] near New York City,’ by 
Wm. H. Weigmann. 

Colored plates of the Passenger Pigeon, 
Chickadee, Cardinal, and Mallard, from 
the Leaflets of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, add to the attrac- 
tiveness of this publication, to which, and 
the Club it represents, we wish the fullest 
measure of success.—F. M. C. 


Book News 


Witherby & Co., 320 High Holborn, 
London, W. C., announce the publication 
by subscription (price 25s.) of a mono- 
graph of the Gannet by J. H. Gurney. 
Mr. Gurney has devoted years of research 
to the preparation of this work which will 
contain over 600 pages, a greater number 
we believe than have ever before been 
devoted to the biography of a single 
species. 


W. L. McAtee (in ‘Bird Enemies of 
the Codling Moth,’ Yearbook of Dept. of 
Agr., 1911, pp. 237-246) states that ento- 
mologists “are almost unanimous in 
declaring birds to be the most efficient 
natural enemies of the pest.’”’ His paper 
presents the data on which this belief is 
based. For example, J. E. Buck, is quoted 
as writing that in Virginia, counts of over 
400 cocoons observed on apple trees 
revealed the fact that. birds had 
destroyed fully 85 per cent of the worms.” 
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A Bird im the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


IN THE annals of bird-protection, 1913 
will be forever memorable as the year in 
which were passed the most important 
and far-reaching measures for the con- 
servation of bird-life that have ever been 
enacted. Both are federal laws, but both 
are not only national but international 
in their scope. The Shiras-Weeks-McLean 
Migratory Bird Law should insure birds 
which winter south of the United States 
an undisturbed journey, so far as man is 
concerned, across our territory to their 
breeding- grounds in Canada. The law 
prohibiting the importation of plumage 
should exert a most salutary influence in 
protecting the birds of countries beyond 
our jurisdiction. Let us hope that their 


rulers may be induced to emulate the 


example America has set them. 

The passage of these laws does not imply 
that the legislative battle is over. The 
enemy is routed, but not annihilated, and 
in due season will doubtless return to the 
attack. Meanwhile we may focus our 
efforts on spreading a knowledge of the 
value of birds to man. Small use is it 
for us to conserve and increase our capital 
in bird-life unless we may hope for some 
interest on the investment; and this inter- 
est is to be gained by bringing to the 
people a knowledge of birds in nature. 
Already, through the donation of Mrs. 
Sage and an anonymous giver (unques- 
tionably a bird-lover who would make it 
possible for others to enjoy the delights 
which come with even a passing acquaint- 
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ance with birds), the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies has been 
enabled to inaugurate a systematic plan 
of bird study in codperation with schools, 
which seems destined to exert a greater 
and more widespread influence than we 
at present can realize. In 1911, 10,595 
children were enrolled in these Junior 
Audubon Classes. In 1912 the number, 
through an increased appropriation for 
the work, was increased to 29,369, and 
in the year ending October 28, 1913, it 
had grown to 53,157. In three years, there- 
fore, 93,121 children have received suffi- 
cient instruction in bird-study to acquaint 
them in a general way with the beauty 
and usefulness of birds. Incidentally, 
through the payment of a ten-cent fee 
required for entrance to Junior Audubon 
Classes, these children have contributed 
$9,312.10 toward the work of the National 
Association, and through the leaflets and 
buttons which are given them they are 
brought into definite touch with an 
organization to which they may look for 
information, should they desire to extend 
their acquaintance with birds. 

It is a splendid undertaking, the extent 
of which is limited only by the amount 
available for its development. Probably 
the day will come when the Association 
can devote the greater part of its time 
and income to educational work, when 
resident teachers may be themselves 
instructed and stimulated by a corps of 
traveling lecturers, and when courses of 
instruction may not be limited to the lower 
grades. Then, indeed, shall we be making 
proper use of the talent which too long 
has remained hidden. 


EACH year sees an increase in Birp- 
Lore’s size, and we find that the volume 
which closes with this December number 
contains about 100 pages more than the 
first two volumes combined! The much 
greater cost of manufacture makes it 
inadvisable to print a larger number of 
each issue of the magazine than the sub- 
scription list calls for, and in view of this 
fact we call attention to the publishers’ 
note on the second page of this number. 
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Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


THE HOME, THE SCHOOL AND THE AUDUBON SOCIETY 


From a country town in Minnesota comes a most welcome proof of prac- 
tical co-operation between ‘the parents of the community, the pupils of the 
grade school, and the Audubon Society, in the form of a school scrap-book on 
birds, made by a pupil in the fourth grade, the evolution of which is thus 
described by a teacher of the school. 

“Tn the July-August number of Bird-Lore, I notice a short article on what 
the children of Elizabeth, N. J., have done in their Audubon Society. It 
makes me anxious to let you know that here in this little country town, the 
children have become so interested in birds that the fathers and mothers and 
grandmothers have become interested too, and contribute many pleasing 
articles from their farm papers for the children to put into their scrap-books. 
The object of the books is not to make beautiful books, but a kind of “bird 
guide” for each child; and I believe they have served as such, for the chil- 
dren are very familiar with birds of which they knew almost nothing. The 
pictures and little pamphlets [Educational Leaflets] sent out by the Audubon 
Society were great incentives for each child. Before our Audubon Society was 
started, I think that birds had never been taught in the school. 

“Tt is really wonderful to hear the children tell about the birds, their nests, 
and the occupants of their bird-houses.- At my home, I have kept a “feeding- 
tree,’’ and often of Sundays, the children come in numbers to see the Downy 
and Hairy Woodpeckers, Nuthatches and Chickadees. 

“Tn the spring, I asked the school board to have eight bird-houses put up, 
four for Bluebirds and four for Wrens. They did so, and also had a splendid 
big Martin-house made. One Friday I got together what material I could, 
and out of the forty children in the school, at least twenty made bird-houses. 
The houses made of hollow pieces of stove-wood proved very good Blue- 
bird-houses. Chalk-boxes made good Wren-houses. 

“T have noticed that at nearly every farm or home out here, there is some 
sort of a bird-house, some of which have been put up by mothers interested 
in the study since the bird-club started.” 

No further word is necessary to show that in this town bird-study in the 
school, in charge of a sympathetic and energetic teacher, together with the 
aid of the Audubon Society has reached the parents in the homes as well as 
the pupils in the school. Such an ideal condition of affairs might easily exist 
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in the majority of rural communities, if teachers, pupils and parents could 
find a common interst in bird- and nature-study. 

The scrap-book method of putting together systematically material about 
birds or any other subject is especially valuable in country schools, where the 
time spent on any one study is more or less left to the discretion of the teacher. 
Even in large, crowded, city grade-schools, this method may be successfully 
used. Aside from the interest which it stimulates in the pupils, it is valuable 
for the training it gives in orderly and compact arrangement of material. 

In connection with drawing and art-work in the schools, “beautiful” 
scrap-books can be made, as a teacher in a Rhode Island factory town demon- 
strated. In this instance, each pupil made an entire book from cover to cover, 
besides drawing or putting in colored illustrations, and various hand-painted 
or written material. The time allowed for this work covered the bird-study 
period weekly throughout an entire year, but the teacher could truthfully 
say the work never dragged, for the pupils looked forward to their scrap-book 
work with the utmost pleasure. 

In schools where bird-study is thus delightfully associated with agreeable 
tasks and home interest, a public exhibition of the scrap-books might give 
added zest to the work. 

Perhaps, if any moral need be drawn from the foregoing experiences, it 
would be to the effect that work and play combined toward an absorbing end, 
are better and more successful incentives to thorough work in the school-room, 
and cordial good-will on the part of parents, than the “prod” and discipline 
method of former days.—A. H. W. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


For Teachers and Pupils 
Exercise XII: Correlated Studies, Drawing, Spelling and Reading 


HOW BIRDS ARE FITTED TO GET THEIR FOOD 


Thus far in our study, we have been concerned only with certain external 
conditions, that have more or less to do with the determination of the dis- 
tribution, migration and nesting-habits of the birds of North America. Viewed 
from the standpoint of geography and physiography, our continent is seen to 
be broken up into so-called life-zones, that is, into areas where the conditions 
are such that not all forms of life thrive or survive equally well in them. Cli- 
mate in relation to temperature and humidity is probably the most important 
factor in determining these unstable areas, although other distinctive factors, 
such as altitude, forestation, water-supply, rock-formation and depth of soil 
present great variation in different localities, and have much to do with the 
presence or absence of birds and other forms of life in any particular place. 
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A birds’ map of America, let us remember, would have no lines of division 
into states and territories, but, rather, imaginary lines indicating roughly 
where temperature and moisture vary beyond certain limits; when snow and 
ice, for example, give way to coniferous forests, and these in turn, to tillable 
land and milder climate, and so on, through constantly changing conditions, 
from the Arctic region to the tropics. 

Everywhere on this map of the birds, instead of cities and towns, would 
be marked different food-supplies and the location of water. The great va- 
riety of these supplies might lead one wholly unfamiliar with birds to suspect 
that a great variety of birds also must exist, which is exactly the case although 
the inference should not be drawn that external conditions, or environment, 
are the cause of this striking variation. 

Without attempting to discover the causes of variation, which would be 
far from our purpose, let us begin to study into the subject of the adaptation 
of different birds to different foods in the localities which they frequent. 
Food, as we know, is the first necessity of any newly hatched fledgling, and 
we may therefore go quite naturally from the last exercise, in which the kinds 
of food-supplies available for birds occupied our attention, to the bills of birds 
which are the chief tools of the latter for getting food. 

It would be entertaining and very much worth while to pass in review the 
bills of all the different kinds of birds in the world, if we had time. Since this 
is not practicable, let us make a list of the species that have been described in 
the Educational Leaflets during the last two years or so, and study them in 
connection with the adaptation of bills to food. 

Such a list, systematically arranged would include the 


Order Name of Species. Order Name of Species. 
Banas: Tufted Puffin. XVI.....Chimney Swift. 
Crested Auklet. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
V. Emperor Goose. XVII.....Horned Lark. 
VII. White Egrets. Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
Green Heron. Rosy Finch. 
.. .. Least Sandpiper. Alaska Longspur. 
Semipalmated Sandpiper. Cedar Waxwing. 
Spotted Sandpiper. Catbird. 
Hudsonian Curlew. Brown Thrasher. 
Bobwhite. Carolina Wren. 
California Quail. White-breasted Nuthatch. 
Ruffed Grouse. Red-breasted Nuthatch. 
Willow Ptarmigan. Tufted Titmouse. 
b 3 Me Hairy Woodpecker. 


Downy Woodpecker. 


These species offer sufficient variation in bills and food-habit to clearly 
illustrate the principle of adaptation. 

The first thing to keep in mind is the use of the bill. At first sight almost 
anyone might think that the bill of a bird is a horny nose or the hardened lips 
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of a mouth, but it is not simply these, for its use shows that it is more like a 
hand than either a nose or a pair of lips, although the nostrils perforate its 
upper half and the mouth opening is through it. A life-long student of birds, 
Dr. Elliott Coues, said: ‘“The bill is hand and mouth in one—the instrument 
of prehension. As hand, it takes, holds, and carries food or other substances 
and, in many instances, feels; as mouth, it tears, cuts, or crushes, according 
to the nature of the substances taken.”” At another time we may learn the 
story of fossil birds, some of which had teeth, but now we can only notice that 
modern birds have neither lips nor teeth, and that the bill is their most impor- 
tant tool in getting food. 

The reason for this is not far to seek, because the arms and true hands of 
the bird have been reduced to flying and not handling appendages. The bill 
or beak, therefore, is the only convenient hand left, except the feet and claws, 
which may serve at times to grasp food. The tongue assists the bill by suck- 
ing or drawing into the mouth the food particles which the latter picks up. 

The beak is sometimes used as a hand in another way as, for example, 
by holding the bird to a support to help it to climb, a use well illustrated in 
the parrot family. Owls sometimes snap the upper and lower parts of the 
bill together rapidly to frighten an intruder, while Woodpeckers tap and rap 
a musical tattoo on hollow trees, or eave-spouts in the mating-season. A very 
common use of the bill is to preen the feathers, and nearly all birds use it also 
as a nest-building tool. The varied ways in which it is employed for this latter 
purpose are remarkable, and worthy of the closest observation. 

It would seem that such a variety of uses might explain any kind of bill 
found among birds, but such is not the case. Look at the picture of the Tufted 
Puffin. Here is a type of beak wholly unlike any we have yet mentioned. It 
is made up of a considerable number of plates or segments, which are molted 
periodically, much as a snake sheds its skin or a lobster its shell. 

All this apparently superfluous part of the bill has no explanation except 
as an ornament, for the Puffin is mainly a fish-eating species, having little 
need of a heavy, crushing beak. 

And this leads us to the fact that the bill of a bird is a fairly good index 
to the food-habit of its owner. If you will look carefully at the pictures of the 
species listed above, you will see the truth of this statement for yourselves. 

The broad, rather flat bill of most of the Ducks, Geese and Swans is 
fitted with strainers on both sides, which act automatically when the two 
parts of the bill (upper and lower mandibles) are shut together. 

The seeds and roots of water-growing vegetation make up a considerable 
part of the diet of these birds, but, along with such delicious tidbits, much 
mud and water are scooped up, which readily run out through the strainer 
edges of the bill, as it shuts to with a mouthful of food. Tipped up on end in 
the water, a Pond-Duck or Goose may seem to be merely standing on its head 
when in reality it is feeding. 
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A few Ducks called ‘Sawbills’ are fish-eaters, capturing their prey under 
water. Their bill differs a great deal from that of the vegetarian Geese, being 
long, slim and narrow, with fine saw-edges in place of strainers. 

The Egrets and Herons are largely carnivorous, feeding on frogs, eels, 
small fish of different kinds and reptiles. The strong, pointed spear-bill of 
these birds is used with the greatest precision. It is a lesson in painstaking 
perseverance to watch a Heron deliberately stalk its prey at low tide or in 
fresh-water marshes. A long wiggling eel has no chance, as a rule, once 
it is caught in a Heron’s bill. Other species belonging to this Order, the 
Bitterns, Ibises, Storks and Spoonbills, are quite as interesting in habit and 
structure. 

The Sandpipers, as you may recall, belong to our largest Order of birds, 
the so-called shore-birds. In this Order, a seemingly endless variety of bills 
occur, as, for example, long and straight, long and curved up at the end, 
long and curved down; medium in length and straight or medium and curved 
to the right; spoon-shaped or formed to act like forceps or probes; short and 
stout, in fact almost every kind of a bill which would be useful in obtaining 
food along the shore either under the water, or at the tide-line below or above 
the surface, among crevices and rocks, or even in moist woodland or on grassy 
prairies. Compare the bill of the Sandpipers with those of the Phalaropes, 
Oyster-catchers, Woodcock, Curlews, Avocet and Plovers. The bill of the 
Woodcock is unusual because of its flexible, feeling tip. 

Bobwhite and its relatives, the Grouse and Ptarmigan, belong to an Order 
of quite different habit. These are ground-feeding species, for the most part, 
varying their diet with the season, instead of migrating long distances to find 
suitable food, as do the Shore-birds, Herons, Ducks and Geese. Seeds, insects, 
wild berries, buds and tender tips of bushes are sought after by these game- 
birds and, as we shall see later, man owes much to them, since they rid the 
fields of great quantities of injurious insects and weeds. The Ptarmigan is 
more restricted in its diet than the southern representatives of gallinaceous 
birds, for, during the long winter of the far north, it can find practically little 
else to eat than the buds and shoots of the dwarf willow and alder. The bill 
of a wild gallinaceous bird resembles that of our common barnyard fowl, a 
probable sign of kinship, and we learn that centuries ago the domesticated hen 
and cock roamed wild in the jungles of India and other parts of Asia and the 
island of Java. It is characteristic of seed-eating birds to have a stout bill, 
shaped for crushing or cracking the husk or shell which surrounds the seed- 
kernel. 

Those of our readers who live in the northern part of the United States 
should remember to feed the Bob-white when the deep snows come, and 
wherever this useful bird is found it should be protected. 

From the gallinaceous birds to the Woodpeckers is a long step, so far as 
feeding habits and bills are concerned. Of all the species mentioned in the 
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list above, the Woodpeckers seem to use the bill most like a workman’s tool. 
We often hear this type of bill likened to a chisel, drill, or pick-axe, but 
hidden away in the recesses of the skull is a still more remarkable tool, the 
tongue, which darts like a spear, moves shavings out of a cavity like a brush 
and, by means of its rough surfaces, in some cases, aids in trapping insect prey. 
The tongue of a Woodpecker seeks food which the bill could not get at, and 
brings it within reach of the strong mandibles,—a peculiarity of this wood- 
boring group. Perhaps a more striking illustration of adaptation could not 
be found, although the Swifts and Hummingbirds present very remarkable 
examples of adaptation of bill to food habit. 

Look at the frail, tiny bill of the Swift, and the long, slender, tube-like 
bill of the Hummingbird. One hawks through the air with closed mouth, 
snapping up mites of insect-food, which it stores in its capacious mouth- 
pouch; while the other probes flowers for insects and sweet juices, or, at times, 
catches its food in the air and about leaves. 

The tongue of the Swift is small and not particularly noticeable but the 
tongue of the Hummingbird is modified most wonderfully as well as the bill. 
A study of the tongues and bills of Hummingbirds, together with the flowers 
which form their chief source of food-supply, would reveal many strange 
and unsuspected adaptations. 

The remaining species in our list belong to the Order of Perching Birds 
(Passeres), and among them are tree-loving as well as ground-feeding species. 
The Finch and Longspur are seed-eaters, and consequently have the stout, 
conical], seed-cracking form of bill. The Nuthatches have a rather long, taper- 
ing, slender bill, suited to dislodging insect prey from the bark of trees, or of 
hiding nuts and seeds in crevices and hacking it open with the bill, a peculiar 
habit which has given them their common name. 

The Brown Thrasher has a somewhat unusual bill for a perching bird, in 
that it is not only noticeably long but also decidedly curved, although not so 
much so as that of our Western Thrashers. Newly hatched Thrashers have a 
straight bill at first, just as young Flamingos do, a suggestive fact, indicating 
that the food habit may change with the development of the bird. Perhaps 
you can discover for yourselves whether this statement is true. 

And now, when you go outdoors and look at the trees with their waving 
leaves and age-ringed bark, or at the seed-bearing herbs and berry- or nut- 
bearing shrubs, or at small animals and the host of insects and invertebrate 
creatures which crowd every nook and corner of nature, do not forget that 
these make up the regular diet of a great variety of birds, that are fitted by 
almost every device one might think of for getting these food-supplies rapidly 
and easily. 

In general, the bill of a bird is formed on the principle of a cone, the tip of 
which is capable of handling small food particles with great precision and 
delicacy, while the base is built for strength to crush or grasp large particles. 
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The parts of the bill are the upper and lower mandibles, and these may be 
about equal in length, or one may exceed the other, or they may even curve 
in such a way as to cross each other. 

Only species of most unique food habit could obtain any food at all with 
crossed mandibles. The seed-eating Crossbills, which extract the seeds from the 
cones of evergreen trees, by forcing off the scales which hide them, are able to 
secure food with this awkward kind of bill; but any bird of a different food 
habit, which may be hatched deformed with respect to a crossed bill, is not 
likely to live. 

The unhatched bird while in the shell, grows a small knob or drill on th: 
upper mandible, called the “‘egg-tooth,” by means of which it nicks a hole in 
the shell and forces its way out. This curious little tool is lost soon after the 
bird is hatched, since it is no longer needed. Perhaps you can look at a baby 
chick just out of the shell and see the egg-tooth.—A. H. W. 


SPELLING EXERCISE 


external precision principle Egret 
determination perforate appendage Curlew 
distinctive physiography mandible ‘ Longspur 
inference variation invertebrate Quail 
practicable adaptation Gallinaceous Puffin 
domesticated environment Auklet Passeres 
superfluous prehension Ptarmigan 

SUGGESTIONS 


What birds have a hooked bill? 

What birds have the lower mandible longer than the upper? 

What birds have very long bills? 

What birds have very short bills? 

Can you name a bird that uses its bill like a chisel? A sieve? A spear? A trowel? 
A needle? A hammer? A scythe? A nut-cracker? 

What is the soil depth in your locality? 

Make a collection of different kinds of soil. 

How much rock-formation can you see above the surface of the ground? 

Can you tell whether there are ledges below the surface? 

Do you know where the highest and the lowest places are? 

Where are the wettest and the driest places? 

How much land is covered with forests as compared with what is cleared? 

How much land is cultivated as compared with what is wild? 

What is the average annual rainfall? 

Does it vary much in adjoining localities? 

What are the lowest and the highest temperatures during the year. 

Study the direction and velocity of the wind during different months of the year. 

What wild food for birds can you find at this season. 

What places do the birds most frequent as cold weather approaches? 


‘References: Bird-Life and Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America, by F. M. 
Chapman. Color Key to North American Birds, by Chapman and Reed. The Wood- 
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peckers and The Bird Book, by Fanny Hardy Eckstorm. The Tongues of Birds, and 
The Tongues of Woodpeckers, by F. A. Lucas. Handbuch der Biologie der Wirbeltiere, 
pp. 486-514, by Hilzheimer, M. 


FROM ADULT OBSERVERS 


“Buzz Fuzz” 


Dear little “Buzz Fuzz!’ He looked just like a little ball of white cotton 
the day we found him on the ground under the big oak tree. Father said, 
“Oh! look at that poor little chicken,” but when I picked him up in my hand 
I saw that it was an Owl. And such an Owl as he proved to be! He had fallen 
out of the nest, and there was no possible way for his poor father and mother 
to get him back into it; or for me either, for the nest was too high, and I was 
afraid to have any boy go out on the limb for fear it would break with him. 
So I lined a little strawberry basket with soft cloth and put him in it, and for 
all he knew it was his soft, warm nest in the hole in the big oak, because he 
was not old enough to have his eyes open as yet. Every night I would run 
the little basket up in the poinciana tree in front of the cottage, and his father 
and mother would stuff him with bugs and different kinds of flies that they 
caught in the air. After his little stomach was well filled, I would take him 
down and bring him into the house, for fear a cat might go up in the poin- 
ciana tree and eat him. If he got hungry through the day I gave him bread 
and milk, of which he seemed to be very fond. After a while little feathers 
commenced to cover him, his eyes came open, and he began to look quite 
like a little owl. He would try to get out of his basket when I put it up in the 
tree, so I had to make him a new house. I took a shredded-wheat box and 
cut a little hole just large enough for him to look out of, and for his father 
and mother to feed him through. This I put in a little wooden box, with the 
brass from an old wash-board tacked over the top for a roof, to keep out the 
rain. I ran him up in the oak tree among the nice cool leaves of the wild fig 
that grows in the lower limbs of the oak, and he staid there quite contentedly 
for a time. We would see his father and mother sitting in the edge of the hole 
high up on the oak limb. They got quite ugly after a time and would fly down 
and bite anyone coming through the front gate to the house. As Buzz Fuzz 
was thriving very well on bread and milk, eggs, rice, grasshoppers, flies, etc., 
we did not put him out in the tree any more. The other baby Owl in the nest 
was getting large enough to fly, so one night they took him and flew away, 
and we did not see anything mare of them for quite a while. 

Buzz Fuzz seemed very happy. He got to be more of a day bird than a 
night bird. He would play around the screened veranda all day and sleep 
nights. We had a little shelf and perch put high up in the corner of the ver- 
anda for him, and also his little house made of the shredded-wheat box. He 
always liked that, and would go in there if he wished to sleep in the daytime. 
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I put a soft old table napkin in for a nest, and it was laughable to see him 
drag it out and bring it to the edge of the shelf, give it a good shaking, and 
then drag it back into the box again, just as though he was making up his 
bed. Father and he got to be the greatest kind of friends. His room was 
Buzz Fuzz’ favorite place to’stay. He would play with the things on his 
writing-table for hours at a time, dragging the pens, pencils, etc., from one 
place to another. A rubber band was another favorite plaything and a little 
tum-tum drum, also a little whisk-broom holder on the wall. He would sit 
up in it, then go down head first and fly from one thing to another, just like 
a little shaver in mischief. He got so he would not eat anything unless it was 
put on the dresser in Father’s room. When he was hungry, he would fly to 
the screen door and ask to go in just as plainly as a bird possibly could do. 
When the door was opened, he would fly to the dresser for something to eat. 
One night I was giving him a drink from a little punch cup, and he kept put- 
ting his head into it. I said: “Look at Buzz Fuzz, he acts as though he wanted 
to take a bath.”’ “I did’t suppose an Owl ever took a bath, did you?” “No,” 
said Father, ‘“but give him some water and see if he will take a bath.” SoI set 
the washbow! on the floor and put some water in it, and he flew on the bowl 
and hopped down into the water and ducked his head, flapped his wings, and 
threw the water all over the carpet. After that, he had a bowl of water every 
day, and got to be a veritable Englishman about his bath. We were all very 
fond of him, and he seemed to be very affectionate. When Father was read- 
ing his paper Buzz Fuzz would sit on the back of his chair and play with his 
hair and pull his ears for an hour at a time; then he would crawl under his 
coat and go to sleep. Early in the morning, just as it. was getting light, he 
would come into my room and come up to the bed and make a funny squeak- 
ing noise. I would take him up and put him under the covers, and he would 
lie down on his side, stretch out and go to sleep, almost like a little human. 

It seemed as though he thought that if he was going to leave bird-land 
and live with people, he would try to be just as nearly like people as he pos- 
sibly could. Another favorite trick of his was hiding. He knew his name just 
as well as we did, and when we could call: “Buzzy, Buzzy, Buzz Fuzz,” he 
would not answer; but, after we had looked all around for him, he would call 
and there he would be in the top of the hanging lamp, way up to the ceiling 
in the part that coils the chain, or behind a picture or under some piece of 
furniture. He would look as mischievous as though he knew he had fooled 
us. He was quite a bird now, with soft gray feathers, very prettily marked, 
and with little horns on his head. Sometimes, if things did not go just to 
suit him, he would get quite angry, and scold and snap his eyes, but never 
tried to bite. He was the pet of the family and very sad were we when he left 
us. One day he commenced to droop and did not look like himself. For 
two or three days he sat around and would not fly or eat. I took him up and 
found that his wings were sore. He was in the habit of playing around the 
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big Rayo lamps, running around the base, moving his head this way and 
that, and acting as though he saw another bird in the shining surface of the 
lamp. He had never tried to go near the light, so we never thought of his 
getting burned. But he must have flown over the flame and burned his wings. 
He lived only a few days, and we buried him near the fence under the date- 
palm. We missed him very much, and will never forget the dear little fellow. 
It makes me sad even yet when I hear his people calling to each other in the 
oak tree. They came back again this year and made their nest in the same 
old place. Only a few weeks ago they were teaching three little Owlets to fly 
and take care of themselves. And, oh! the bugs and insects they will destroy 
if they are not killed by some bad boy, or rather, by some boy that does not 
really intend to be bad, but does not understand how much good even a little 
Owl will do. Only a few nights ago I was lying on the couch looking at the 
moon, when a big roach ran across the screen wire in the moonlight. It got 
about half way when down darted a little Owl and Mr. Roach was no more. 

I have written what I could remember of our little pet and his family, 
to please a kind lady that loves birds as I do, and also, in the hope that it 
will be read by boys and girls. 

If we only realized what good the birds do in this beautiful world of ours, 
we would never kill one of the bright little things, but do everything we could 
to protect them and help them to live—A FRIEND OF THE Birps, Cocoanut 
Grove, Dade County, Florida. 


[To have an experience like the one described above is to discover a new world. 
The comradeship of a bird is quite a different thing from that of a dog or a cat. Even 
the domesticated canary is a wild creature as compared with pussy. There are people 
who are glad to take the trouble of bringing up a baby bird, if chance throws one in their 
way, and there are others who find their way out into the world of the birds, and who 
love to spend hours watching the feathered folk about their daily activities. These are 
the people who learn by actual contact with nature and the birds, instead of from books. 
Perhaps the story of ‘‘Buzz Fuzz” will make you think it worth while to hunt up the 
wild life about you. Man needs to be a friend and not an enemy to nature. As Christ- 
mas-time draws near, it is beautiful to remember that long ago the shepherds of Judea 
loved their flocks, and that man’s greatest Friend was familiar with the foxes in their 
holes, the birds of the air, and the lilies of the field ——A. H. W.] 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
The Bird Story 


My mother and I take great interest in the birds. 

There have been a number of Doves that have lived in our barn, and Mr. 
G.’s this winter. I have fed them bread crumbs many times, and they are 
such pretty birds one can not: help but like them. 

Auntie and I have had a piece of. meat hanging on a tree, so that the 
birds could help themselves to it. The birds will come and peck away at 
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it, and they seem to enjoy it so much, and I have spent lots of time watching 
them. 

We had cups of water for them to drink out of until it got to be such cold 
weather. 

One Sunday morning I saw a little Nuthatch go into a bird house and get 
its breakfast, and then it came out again. They are such nice birds, I think. 
I have seen a Woodpecker several times. They like to pick up the crumbs, too. 

I have seen just one Robin this winter. . 

There have been so many Sparrows that I think they have kept the other 
birds away, but I have fed them, for I didn’t like to see them hungry. Lots 
of them pick away at the meat every day. 

I have so much enjoyed feeding the birds and watching them eat, this 
winter, that I shall try and see how much I can do for them after this.— 
GERTRUDE M. Younc (aged 9). Third grade. 

[This little glimpse of feeding wild birds at home during the winter shows how 
easily and naturally one may acquire the habit of making home grounds attractive to 
the few feathered folk which frequent the 
locality in cold weather. Better yet, it shows 
how much true pleasure may be had by the 
simplest means. An indoor study of the 
food habits of the birds which visit a winter 
lunch-counter would add interest to the 
outdoor observations made in this connec- 
tion.—A. H. W.] 


Feeding Wild Birds in Winter in a 
Large City 


One day last summer, my brother 
made me a bird-box and we put it in our 
front yard. It was filled with birdseed 
and nuts, and a bowl of water put in 
one corner. Finally, after about a week, 
I happened to look out and saw a pretty 
little Chickadee on the box, eating as 
fast as he could. This is a snapshot 
of the Chickadee —FRANCES GLESSNER, 


1706 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Se 


Winter Bird Feeding 


The day after Thanksgiving I made a small bird-house. I did not have 
any luck until January 12, 1913. A pair of Nuthatches kept coming in their 
turn to the house after fried cake. One Nuthatch acted afraid, as if someone 
was going to catch him. He would light on the roof, go down one corner, and 
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on the porch, look to one side and then to the other, put his head in the door, 
pull it out, look to one side and then go in, grab something in a hurry and 
come out. He might run down the post and then fly away or fly from the 
porch. 

Two days later, a pair of Downy Woodpeckers came to the house. They 
would go into the house in their turn and stay about four minutes at a time. 
Our teacher, Miss B—., told us that they liked pork. I tied a piece under the 
house, so it couldn’t get wet. The Woodpeckers seemed to like it. The Nut- 
hatch liked the crumbs best. 

About the first of February a neighbor gave me a large beef-bone. I tied 
it up in the pear tree. A few mornings later a Nuthatch was eating it, with 
his head pointed down. A Woodpecker was eating at the same time, with his 
head up. 

The English Sparrow commenced to bother about February 8. 

Tuesday morning on February 25, a little Nuthatch out on the ground 

was singing as I was playing on the piano.—Lro GILLeEspre (aged 12). Fifth 
Grade, Concord, Mich. 
AvP [The observation of the positions taken by the Nuthatch and the Woodpecker 
respectively, while feeding, is good. It is often easier to identify birds by their form 
and position while feeding, flying or at rest than by their plumage. The recognition 
of birds depends largely upon familiarity with their characteristic habits and motions. 
Winter is an excellent time to begin bird-study, because only a few birds are in evidence 
then.—A. H. W.] 


My Robin 


Robin, Robin, fly away, 

Soon will come a colder day. 
Rain, and frost, and snowy weather, 
Wind, and sleet, and ice together; 
Worm, and bug, and seed all covered, 
As if by snow-pinions hovered; 

Grain all stacked up in the dormer; 
Fly away to regions warmer. 
I shall miss your cheerful lay, 
But my Robin must away. 


Robin, Robin, why delay? 
You will suffer if you stay. 
You must go, I know not whither, 
Long and hard your journey thither. 
Gone, the Song Thrush from the hedges, 
Goose, and Plover from the sedges. 
Gone, the Oriole so gay. 


Robin, haste, and fly away. 
—By Emma L. Miter, Los Angeles, California. 


THE TUFTED TITMOUSE 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


he Mational Association of Audubon Societies 
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Emerson’s poem, “The Titmouse,” deals with the hardy Black-capped 
Chickadee in the snow-clad northern woods, but the gray Tufted Titmouse, 
which frequents the vine-draped woods of the middle and southern states, 
is much the same friendly, cheerful little bird. 

In winter, when few birds are to be heard, the loud, cheery whistle of the 
‘Tomtit,’ as it is sometimes called, makes the leafless woods seem alive again. 

In spring, when the arbutus and the jessamine bloom in the 
Voice South, the voices of the trio to which he belongs—Cardinal, 

Carolina Wren, and Titmouse—keep the woods ringing with 
their songs. When heard for the first time in their daybreak or late-afternoon 
chorus, it may well puzzle one to tell which songster is which. But, by remem- 
bering that the characteristic note of the gray Tomtit is the two-syllabled 
pe-to, pe-to, pe-to, or Pe-ter, Pe-ter, Pe-ter, in distinction from the three-syllabled 
whee-u-dle, whee-u-dle, or tea-ket-tle, tea-ket-ile, of the brown Carolina Wren, 
and that they are both quite different from the smooth, long-drawn cue, 
cue, cue, and the spirited whistles of the handsome red Cardinal, the principal 
songs of the three birds can soon be recognized. 

But the Tomtit is by no means bound down to one stereotyped song. 
For, though seeming so practical and businesslike as he hunts over the branches, 
he hides a great variety of feelings under his pretty Quaker dress. These are 
expressed, as they are with many birds, either by small notes or eloquent 
tones and variations in the characteristic song. These emotional outbursts 
are really much more important than the stereotyped song in the life of the 
bird, for they take the place of talk in the family of the musician. 

They are best heard at the nest, where you may perhaps listen to a variety 
of small talk, such as the infantile, lisping notes of the hungry brooding bird 
coaxing her mate to feed her; the tender note of her mate calling her to come 
to the door for the food he has brought; pretty conjugal notes of greeting 
and farewell; the chattering scold and cries of anger, anxiety and terror heard 
when enemies threaten; sharp notes of warning to the young, and wails of 
grief when harm has come to the nestlings. Such notes, given emphasis by 
vivacious, eloquent movements and gestures, interpret the thoughts and 
feelings of these intense little feathered folks almost as clearly as elaborate 
conversations do the emotions of less demonstrative human beings. 

The various songs of the Tufted Titmouse have been carefully described 
by Nuttall, the old ornithologist, who says that “the Peto” and the Carolina 
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Wren were his “constant and amusing companions” during a winter spent in 
the solitudes of the southern states. 

After writing that “the notes of the Peto generally partake of the high, 
echoing, clear tone of the Baltimore Bird,” Nuttall describes what he calls 
peevish notes, “uttered in anger at being approached,” answered perhaps 
“by some neighboring rival, against whom they appeared levelled in taunt 
and ridicule, being accompanied by extravagant gestures.” These notes were 
given in a low, hoarse, “harsh voice, and in a peevish tone exactly like that 
of the Jay and the Chickadee ; ‘ ‘ day-day-day-déy, and 
day-ddy-diy-day-déit,” sometimes becoming low and querulous. ’Tshica 
dee-dee and kai-tee-did did-dit-did were other variations. 

“Later in the season, in February,’”’ Nuttall goes on to say, “when in the 
lower part of Alabama the mild influence of spring began already to be felt, 
our favorite, as he gaily pursued the busy tribe of insects, now his principal 
food, called, as he vaulted restlessly from branch to branch, in an echoing, 
rapid voice, at short intervals, petd-petd-petd-petd. This tender call of recogni- 
tion was at length answered, and continued at intervals for a minute or two; 
they then changed their quick call into a slower péé pété pét6; and now the 
natural note passed into the plaintive key, sounding like que-dh que-dh; then, 
in the same breath, a jarring note like that of the Catbird, and in part like 
the sound made by putting the lower lip to the upper teeth, and calling ’tsh’vah, 
’tsh’vah. After this the call of kerry-kerry-kerry-kerry struck up with an echoing 
sound. : : ; At length, more delicately than at first, in an under- 
tone, you hear anew, and in a tender accent, pelo peto peto. In the caprice 
and humor of our performer, tied by no rules but those of momentary feeling, 
the expression will perhaps change into a slow and full peet-peet-a-peet-a-peet, 
then a low and very rapid ker-ker-ker-ker-ker-kerry, sometimes so quick as 
almost to resemble the rattle of a watchman. At another time his morning 
song commences like the gentle whispers of an aérial spirit, and then becoming 
high and clear like the voice of the Nightingale, he cries keeva keeva kéeva keeva; 
but soon falling into the querulous, the day-day-day-day-day-dait of the Chicka- 
dee terminates his performance. Imitative, as well as inventive,” Nuttall . 
continues, “I have heard the Peto also sing something like the lively chatter 
of the Swallow, /eta-leta-leta-letalit, and then vary into péto-péto-péto-péto-peto 
extremely quick.” 

In conclusion, Nuttall says that while the song of the Peto is confined to 
these ‘‘simple, playful, or pathetic calls, yet the compass of voice and the tone 
in which they are uttered, their capricious variety, and their general effect, 
at the season of the year when they are heard, are quite as pleasing to the 
contemplative observer as the more exquisite notes of the summer songsters 
of the verdant forest.” 

The varied notes and tones of the Titmouse easily interpret its changing 
moods, but an additional clue to its state of mind is given by its use of its 
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crest. For, though it generally deserves the name it is sometimes given—‘“‘the 
top-knot bird’”—on occasion when preoccupied in hunting for its dinner, 
or’ forcing itself to brave danger, it may change its expression entirely by 
flattening its crest until, except for a point at the back of its head, it is almost 
as round-headed as a Chickadee. 

Like Emerson’s Chickadee, the Tomtit 


“Shows feats of his gymnastic play, 
Head downward, clinging to the spray.” 


but it is dinner rather than gymnastics he is thinking of. Leaves, and cracks 
and crannies of bark he is examining with microscopic care for insects or their 
eggs or larve. 

When not hunting insect eggs, like a Chickadee, the Tomtit may be crack- 
ing nuts like a Bluejay, hammering away at one held firmly under his foot. 

Beechnuts, hazelnuts, chinquapins, or even acorns, he accepts 
Food cheerfully. Wild berries, such as those of dogwood and Vir- 

ginia creeper, are also taken in their turn, and in their proper 
season, grasshoppers, beetles, cutworms and caterpillars form a large part of 
his diet. Boll-weevils and scale insects, two of the worst insect pests of the 
country, are sometimes eaten by him; while his nearest relatives in California 
and the Southwest take an active part in destroying such dangerous enemies 
of man. The Titmice do good by eating the insects, and also by carrying 
them to their voracious young in the nest. 

The nest of the Tomtit, like that of the Chickadee, is almost always in 
a ready-made hollow, very often in a deserted Woodpecker’s hole, especially 

in that of the Red-bellied Woodpecker, in localities where it 
Nest is to be found in abundance. On rare occasions, the Tomtit, 
it is said, excavates its own nest. 

To line the hollows, the birds carry in a variety of materials. For founda- 
tion, they sometimes use grasses, strips of bark, and Spanish moss, filling 
in with a lining of soft materials such as feathers and hair. Where do they 
_ get these soft furnishings? That is one of the many interesting things to find 
out. A hair-gatherer was once seen, as the observer supposed, trying to drive 
off a red squirrel. But field-glasses told a different story. The squirrel lay 
resting on a branch and the Titmouse “would approach cautiously from 
behind and catch at its tail.” The industrious bird kept doing this until 
it “had collected quite a mouthful of the hairs with which it flew off toa hole 
nearby, where it was deposited!” 

The observer does not tell us whether the squirrel was asleep or whether 
it remonstrated with its small neighbor; but it all shows that there are a great 
many surprising things to be seen and heard in the woods. 

While the Tomtit usually nests in a hole in a tree or stump, one eccentric 
bird has been found building in a bunch of Spanish moss. When a violent 
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storm came, her eggs were blown onto the ground. But, as the observer says, 
“undismayed, she began to work again in the same bunch of moss.’”’ Her mate 
did not approve of this, and “would fly into a hollow near at hand and whistle 
for her.” It did no good, however. She went and looked into the hole he had 
picked out, but then went back to the moss, working rapidly and carrying 
“huge mouthfuls at every trip.” It was all in vain. When her eggs were laid 
another storm came and both eggs and nest were found on the ground. The 
nest besides dry leaves, hair, sedge, and feathers, contained snake-skins! 

All of which goes to prove that birds are not all alike, any more than people 
are; that it is never safe to say always and never about birds’ habits, and that 
in watching birds it pays to keep one’s eyes and ears wide open. 

The eggs that the Titmouse lays vary in number from five to eight, and 
they are white, marked with brown. The dependence of the Tomtits on holes 

in trees for nesting-sites is illustrated by a case in Missouri, 
Eggs where the “hard and gnarled black jacks” failed to afford the 

necessary hollows, and where, consequently, Titmice and birds 
of similar habits were missing. When nesting-boxes were put up for Bluebirds 
and Wrens, a pair of Tomtits appeared and took advantage of them, raising 
a brood in each. 

Not only do the Titmice need holes to nest in in summer, but to roost in 
in winter; for, unlike most birds, the hardy little fellows do not go south in 
fall, but spend the winter where they have passed the summer. Like Emerson’s 
Titmouse, they might read us an excellent moral: 


Live out-of-doors 
In the great woods, on prairie floors. 
I dine in the sun; when he sinks in the sea, 
I too have a hole in a hollow tree. 


For well the soul, if stout within, 
Can arm impregnably the skin. 


Classification and Distribution 


The Tufted Titmouse belongs to the Order Passeres or Perching Birds, to the 
Family Paride, and the Genus Beolophus. Its scientific name is Beolophus bicolor. 
It is found from Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
southward to central Texas, the Gulf coast and Florida; and occasionally as far north 
as the southern parts of Wisconsin, Michigan, New York and Connecticut. 
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the coast of his state; Mr. Howard H. 
Cleaves, New York, spoke in detail of 
his trip, the past summer, among the bird 
colonies on the coast of South Carolina; 
Miss Elizabeth W. Fisher, Secretary of 
the Audubon Society of Pennsylvania, 
told of the work, the past year, in that 
state; Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright dis- 
cussed at length the subject of the de- 
structiveness of cats to the wild-bird life 
of the country. Her views on the subject 
of taxing cats with an object of restricting 
their number appeared to meet with a 
hearty support of all present. 

Dr. J. A. Allen and Dr. George Bird 
Grinnell were reélected members of the 
Board of Directors. 

The activities of the Association, the 
coming year, will be directed along the 
same general lines as heretofore. It is 
planned to take up one or two new fields 
of endeavor, announcement of which 
will probably be made later. 

The following officers were elected: 
Mr. William Dutcher, President; Dr. T. 
S. Palmer, First Vice-President; Dr. F. A. 
Lucas, Second Vice-President; T. Gilbert 
Pearson, Secretary; Dr. Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr., Treasurer. 

At its annual meeting, the Board of 
Directors passed a resolution offering a 
reward of $250 for the apprehension and 
conviction of the man who killed Mr. 
John C. Reinbold, a game-warden of New 
Jersey, in the event that the man now 
under arrest charged with such killing 
should not prove to be the guilty party.— 
T. GrtBeERT PEARSON, Secretary. 


President William Dutcher 


Just before the annual meeting of the 
Association on October 28, a typewritten 
copy of the year’s report was forwarded 
to President William Dutcher, at his 
home in Plainfield, New Jersey. 

It will be recalled that it is just three 
years since the beginning of Mr. Dutcher’s 
illness. I think the following extract from 
a letter received from Mrs. Dutcher will 
be of interest to members: 

“T want to tell you that today Mr. 
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Dutcher, with his cane as the only aid, 
walked from the dinner-table, picked up 
your report, opened it, and gave me to 
understand that he wanted me to write 
you how much he longed to be at the 
meeting today. If his speech had been 
restored to him, he certainly would have 
been with you, for I intended to take him 
to the meeting by automobile. He is 
pleased beyond measure at the progress 
the Association is making. On reading 
your report to him, his enthusiasm was 
intense.” —T. G. P. 


The New Feather Law 


The new Tariff Act which went into 
effect October 3, and which prohibits the 
importation into this country of the 
feathers of wild birds, is apparently being 
enforced rigidly. For several weeks the 
New York daily papers have contained 
many articles regarding the words and 
actions of indignant ladies who found it 
necessary to give up their aigrettes, para- 
dise plumes and other feathers, upon 
arriving from Europe. 

At this writing, the customs officers 
have advised this office that they have 
received positive instructions from the 
Treasury Department in Washington to 
allow none of the prohibited feathers to 
enter the country under any circumstances. 
People bringing in prohibited plumage 
are being given the privilege of surrender- 
ing them to the officers of the port, who 
destroy them, or to export them immedia- 
ately from the country. 

There is little doubt but what the cries 
of resentment and opposition raised by 
the distressed ladies along our New York 
water front will be quickly heard abroad, 
and it will surely deter other women from 
attempting to wear birds’ feathers to this 
country. In no better way could we adver- 
tise to the world the fact that the United 
States is now the leader in the matter of 
wild-bird protection, and that the time 
has come when the barbarous traffic in 
the feathers of wild birds shall no longer 
receive legislative sanction and encourage- 
ment in this country. 
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The effect of the new law is being shown 
in a number of interesting ways. With 
this there is reproduced an advertisement 
of the “Audubon hat.” This was torn 
from a paper dated October 5, 1913, two 
days after the new plumage law went 
into effect, and marks a new epoch on 
the subject of millinery advertisement 
in this country. One of these hats was 


THE ‘AUDUBON HAT NOW BEING EXTENSIVELY ADVER- 
TISED IN THE NEW YORK PAPERS 


sent to our office for inspection, and a 
photograph of it worn by a model is here- 
with also reproduced. The hat is surely 
becoming in every way. On the inside it 
bears the label, “‘Audubon Hat; Save 
the Birds.” 

A copy of the new national feather law 
has been prepared by the Association, and 
may be secured by anyone making appli- 
cation at the office. 
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Letters from Abroad 


In addition to the energetic campaign 
that the Association has waged in behalf 
of federal and state bird legislation, it has, 
so far as conditions would permit, en- 
couraged and codperated in similar de- 
velopments in Europe. Many congratu- 
lations on the success of the plumage 
proviso in the Tariff 
Law have come from 
abroad. Mr. Frank 
E. Lemon, Honorable 
Secretary of the 
Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, 
writes: 

“An official letter 
will reach you from 
the office of this 
Society, but I must 
in addition write per- 
sonally to say how 
greatly rejoiced we 
are that the Bird 
Protection Clause of 
the Tariff Law has 
passed and is in 
operation. 

“The United States 
of America have set 
a splendid example 
to the rest of the 
civilized world, and 
I think that before 
long we may in this 
country have fol- 
lowed suit. Unfortu- 
nately, we have not 
enthusiastic and de- 
termined public opin- 
ion behind us, as you 
evidently have; everyone wishes to have 
birds protected, but are apathetic and 
lacking in energy on the subject. 

“With hearty congratulations, believe 
me to be, Yours truly.” 

Miss L. Gardiner, Secretary of the 
Royal Society, sends the congratulations 
of that Society in the following terms: 

“At the meeting of this Society’s Coun- 
cil on Friday last, I was directed to con- 


vey to the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies the most hearty and en- 
thusiastic congratulations of the Society 
on the splendid success achieved by the 
Association and by the New York Zodlogi- 
cal Society, in securing the adoption of 
the Plumage Clause in the United States 
Tariff Bill. Their congratulations are also 
extended to all other humane societies 
of the states which have aided in this 
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workers for the cause. They heartily 
trust that Great Britain will be the first 
to follow the lead thus given, by the pass- 
ing of the Government Bill now before the 
country for prohibiting all importation 
of the plumage of wild birds into the 
United Kingdom. 

“With cordial greetings, I am, dear Mr. 
Pearson, Yours very sincerely.” 

Mr. L. Haehnle, President of the Bund 


ADVERTISEMENT APPEARING IN THE DAILY PAPERS OF 
NEW YORK CITY SINCE OCTOBER s, ror3 


great movement; but they feel that the 
lead lay with the Audubon Societies, 
whose long fight has been contemporary 
with our own, and they share the deep 
grief of your workers that the President 
of the Association, Mr. Dutcher, is not 
able to share in the triumph for which 
he worked so ardently. 

“The Council believes that your ex- 
ample is one which Europe must and will 
follow, and that you have strengthened 
the hands and the hopes of all other 


Fiir Vogelschutz, Stuttgart, Germany, 
writes: 

“We were very happy when we got the 
cable that the plumage clause had been 
adopted by the Senate. We congratulate 
you most heartily on the great victory 
you have won; you must have spent a 
great deal of work and money on the 
campaign. 

“At the annual meeting of the Society 
for Medical and Scientific Research, at 
Vienna (Versammlung Deutscher Aerzte 
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und Naturforscher, the most important 
scientific society of Germany), a resolu- 
tion was passed asking the government 
to bring in a bill prohibiting the importa- 
tion of the feathers of wild birds, following 
the precedent of the United States. 

“It might interest you that on August 
I, 1913, the government of the German 
colony of Samoa issued a law prohibiting 
the killing and catching of nearly all wild 
birds except But these 
measures will not be of much use so long 
as we have no law prohibiting the impor- 


seven species. 


tation to the home country. 

1914, till January, 
1915, the exportation of skins and feathers 
of Birds of Paradise out of the German 
part of New Guinea will be prohibited. 
We hope that this measure will not be 


“From January 1, 


reversed in 1915.” 


The Benighted Italian 


Warden Wilbur F. Smith, of Norwalk, 
Conn., reports that during last summer 
he heard that an Italian, one Julie Putie, 
had been eating Robins for dinner, and 
conducted an investigation. 

While talking with Putie about how 
they kill and eat small birds in Italy, the 
Italian and 


became communicative, 
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showed Warden Smith where he had 
removed a Robin’s nest from a maple 
tree. He had taken the young birds, that 
were about ready to fly, to his shack, and 
fried them over an open fire without 
removing either heads or feet. 

Putie was much surprised to learn that 
he must go to town, and reluctantly 
parted with $20.41 in the local court. 


List of Contributors to the Egret Fund 


From September 1 to the close of the 
fiscal year, October 20, 1913: 


Previously acknowledged... ..... $9,604 73 
TPE arste ka 3355.3 eee 
Astor, Vincent. . cai 25 00 
Barnes, R. M... a ind oe 
Barron, Mrs. George D. ..... 2 


Bonham, Mrs. E. M. ....... 
Clinch, Mrs. Edward S.. 
Cope, Mrs. Francis R.... . 
Craft, Miss Laura F. ..... 
Cummings, Mrs. K. L. . 
Curtis, Mrs. A. 
Dana, Mrs. Charles E.. 
Davis, Dr. Gwilym G... 

Day, Stephen S......... 
Doering, Mrs. O. C.... 

Dunn, Mrs. Houston 

Garick, Jr., James P. 
Harkness, David W.... : 
Havemeyer, Jr., Mrs. H. O.. 


N 


: 
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Amount carried forward..... $9,968 73 


INEXPENSIVE APPARATUS FOR ATTRACTING BIRDS 
Manufactured by Prof. H. M. Howe of Bedford, New York 


Amount brought forward... .$9,968 73 
Hosmer, Mrs. Estelle dePeyster 10 00 
Jenkins, MissL. ........... 5 00 
Johnston, John White........ 35 00 
Keim, Thomas D............ I 00 
Lovering, Mrs. Q. W......... I 00 
Moore, Mrs. E. C............ I 00 
Moore, Henry D.. ee 
Moore, Robert Thomas....... fore) 
Morgan, Miss C. L. ........ oo 
McCormick, Mrs. R. Hall.... 00 
Osborne, Arthur A.. 00 


5 

5 

5 

i 2 
Parsons, Miss Katharine L.... 2 00 

Patton, ‘Mrs. Margaret S..... 5 

5 

5 

I 


Pegram, Mrs. Edward S...... 00 
Pepper, Mrs. William........ 00 
Poage, Miss Alice ........... fore) 
Nt See 25 00 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Wm. B..... 5 00 
Te is ie-o wi aine 55.99 I 00 
Troup, Charles A. S.......... 2 00 
Varick, Mrs. Remsen ........ I 00 
Wier, Mrs. Frederick N. .... 2 00 
Zimmerman, M. W.......... 5 00 
$10,107 73 
Less error in esc eres also 

transfers. . pee 102 50 


Income to October 20, 1913... $10,005 23 
Expenses as per Annual Rept.. 9,571 45 


Balance unexpended....... $433 78 


Bird Life in Forester Island, Alaska 


During the past summer, the Associa- 
tion contributed five hundred dollars 
toward the expenses of an investigation of 
the bird rockeries of Forester Island, in 
southeastern Alaska, which was con- 
ducted by Dr. Harold Heath of Stanford 
University, California, under the aus- 
pices of the United States Fish Commis- 
sion and this Association. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Heath’s report was 
not received in time to be included in the 
Annual Report, as we had expected. It 
is hoped to print this report in full in a 
later issue. 

Forester Island is now a Federal 
Reservation and is located off the mouth 
of Dixon Entrance, thirteen miles south- 
east of Dall Island. It is four and one- 
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half miles in length by one mile in great- 
est width and-rises abruptly from the sea 
to a height of thirteen hundred and 
ninety-five feet. It is covered with a 
dense growth of spruce and hemlock over 
fully nine-tenths of the surface, most of 
the intermediate spaces being over- 
grown with almost impenetrable thickets 
of salmonberry, elderberry, and devil’s 
club, intermingled with innumerable moss- 
grown windfalls. 

The native Indians report that fifty o1 
seventy-five years ago the country was 
much more open than it is today, with 
grass-covered slopes extending to the 
vicinity of the shore. 

It is under the control of the Forest 
Service, in charge of a warden detailed 
by the Biological Survey. 

Local fishermen state that there are 
more land-birds on Forester Island than 
in any other locality of a similar size 
within a radius of two hundred miles. Dr. 
Heath fully identified twenty-one species 
of land-birds as follows: Duck Hawk, 
fairly common and breeding; Sawwhet 
Owl, one seen; Rufous Hummingbird, 
several noted; Western Flycatcher, several 
adults and young observed; Northern 
Raven, a common nesting bird; North- 
western Crow, numerous; Crossbill, several] 
flocks noted; Oregon Junco, a few observed 
and one nest with young found; Song 
Sparrow, species doubtful, common; 
Townsend’s Fox Sparrow, abundant; 
Lutescent Warbler, several seen; Pileola- 
ted. Warbler, one or two seen each week 
through the summer; Western Winter 
Wren, abundant everywhere and nest- 
ing; Tawny Creeper, a few individuals 
seen; Red-breasted Nuthatch, one speci- 
men seen; Chestnut-sided Chickadee, 
small flocks seen; Western Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, common and nesting; Dwarf 
Hermit Thrush, common and _ several 
nests found; Northwestern Robin, a few 
individuals noted; Varied Thrush, com 
mon and nesting. 


MR. WILLIAM DUTCHER 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


INTRODUCTION 


The past twelve months have witnessed the most remarkable gains in 
bird-protection which have ever been achieved during a like period, either 
in this or any other country. 

The pioneer work, begun years ago by our President, Mr. William Dutcher, 
and continued without intermission by him and Mr. William Brewster, Mrs. 
Mabel Osgood Wright, Mr. Witmer Stone, Mr. Ruthven Deane, Hon. John 
F. Lacy, and others of his early associates, is now bearing fruit to a most 
marvelous extent. No such advance as has been made during 1913 would 
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have been possible but for the accumulative effect of the widespread, persis- 
tent educational effort which has long been in operation. 

With prophetic eye, our great founder declared in his annual report to 
the Association in 1909: “It is the chief function of this Association to educate 
the whole mass of our fellow citizens regarding the value of wild birds, and 
the intimate relation that exists between them and agriculture. If we can 
devise some means of imparting such knowledge to that whole mass of the 
people, we will most surely show them that it is to their interest to preserve 
birds; and, when we have succeeded in doing this, the result desired—the 
preservation of birds—will surely follow.” 

Not all of Mr. Dutcher’s dream has yet come true, but the great tide 
of public sentiment is setting strongly in that direction. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


The past year, legislative sessions were held in more than forty states of 
the Union. As usual, a large number of bills were introduced with a view to 
making changes in the bird and game protective laws. Those intended to 
weaken or break down the existing statutes were combated vigorously by 
bird-protectors and, with few exceptions, were defeated. On the other hand, 
many beneficial measures were enacted. A detailed account of accomplish- 
ments in this line will be found in the reports of the Field Agents or State 
Secretaries published in connection with this report. A few of the more im- 
portant laws secured through the efforts of the Audubon workers may here 
be mentioned: 

In Florida, after a long campaign, laws were enacted to establish a State 
Game Commission and to protect Robins at all times. 

In Michigan, a law passed to prohibit the sale of Heron “aigrettes.’’ 

The Vermont laws were recodified with many beneficial changes, including 
a prohibition of the sale of “‘aigrettes.” 

In Pennsylvania, a campaign was organized in connection with the State 
Audubon Society, for the purpose of securing a law to make it illegal to sell 
“aigrettes” and the feathers of other birds. The importance of such a measure 
was of the first magnitude, as Philadelphia had become the headquarters 
of the wholesale dealers in bird-feather millinery since they were driven 
out of New York by the operation of the Audubon anti-feather law. The 
Association employed a special lecturer, who traveled over the state in the 
interests of the bill. We also rented and opened an office in Philadelphia, 
with Chief Clerk B. S. Bowdish in charge. From here one circular appeal 
after another was sent broadcast throughout the state, and the public con- 
science was awakened to the support of the bill. This Pennsylvania cam- 
paign cost the Association more than $2,000, in addition to a vast amount 
of individual effort; but the result was worth all it cost, for the law was passed, 
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and the nefarious traffic in the feathers of slaughtered mother birds will no 
longer be permitted to flourish in Pennsylvania. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


When, on March 4, President Taft signed the McLean Federal Migratory 
Bird Law, there was placed on the statute books a measure for which this 
Association had been working ever since the subject was first brought to 
public attention by George Shiras, 3rd, in 1905. While practically all organi- 
zations and individuals interested in bird-protection had been actively engaged 
in securing support in Congress for this bill, it is not probable that it would 
have passed when it did but for the energetic actions of the officers of the 
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CAMP OF RHETT GREEN, WARDEN OF CORKSCREW ROOKERY, FLORIDA 
The Rookery begins in cypress swamp, shown in background, and extends for four miles deep into 
the “Big Cypress.” Photographed by T. Gilbert Pearson 


American Game Protective and Propagation Association, whose recent en- 
trance into the field of American bird-protection we warmly welcome. 

The set of regulations regarding the killing of migratory birds which 
have since been prepared by Doctor Palmer, Doctor Fisher and Professor Cooke 
for the United States Department of Agriculture, and which now have the 
authority of law, is on the whole probably as complete as it is expedient 
to establish at this time: Later, it will doubtless be found possible to make 
certain changes and readjustments. When this is done, we hope it may be 
possible to extend protection to the much-persecuted Bobolink in certain 
states where the killing of these birds is now permitted. 

Early in the year your Secretary received a letter from Mr. Henry Oldys, 
of Washington, D. C., calling attention to the fact that some years ago an 
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unsuccessful attempt was made by the Audubon workers to secure a national 
law to prohibit the importation of the feathers of wild birds for millinery 
purposes, and asking if it would not be a good chance to bring up the matter 
again at the present session of Congress. Your Secretary was in Washington 
shortly after this and, in company with Mr. Forbush, approached some of 
the congressmen on the subject, but received little encouragement. 

Returning to New York, I made formal application to the Ways and 
Means Committee for a hearing, but the answer received from Chairman 
Underwood’s secretary was not satisfactory. A circular letter was at once 
issued to the members of the National Association of Audubon Societies, 
asking them to write to the Ways and Means Committee, which was preparing 
the Tariff Bill, and request that your Secretary be given a hearing. The 
effect was immediate, and permission was granted without further delay. 

Dr. William T. Hornaday, of the New York Zodlogical Society, then 
joined forces with us, and together we appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee of Congress on January 30. By pre-arrangement, Doctor Hornaday 
asked that the feathers of all birds be prohibited from entry, and your Secre- 
tary stated that if we could not get this we would ask for the prohibition of 
the importation of the feathers of all American birds, and the feathers of all 
birds which resemble species found in America. This would conform in large 
measure with certain existing state laws. To our satisfaction, the Committee 
adopted the larger, clear-cut provision, and incorporated it in the Tariff Bill. 

The National Association and New York Zodlogical Society then organized 
a nation-wide campaign for the support of the proviso, and alternately issued 
circulars of appeal to the public, asking people to communicate their views 
to their senators or congressmen. The two organizations codperated con- 
stantly throughout the campaign. Your Secretary made several trips to 
Washington in the interests of the provisions, and was in close touch by letter 
and wire with our friends in both branches of Congress throughout the months 
the measure was pending. 

All six of the regular field agents of the Association worked heroically 
in their various fields. Many of the State Audubon Societies spent much 
energy and money on the subject. Sportsmen’s associations, women’s clubs, 
and humane societies all did splendid work. The Association paid the expenses 
of a number of men who went to Washington to labor personally with senators 
and congressmen. Among these were Hon. Jesse Mercer, State Game-Warden 
of Georgia; Hon. John H. Wallace, State Game-Warden of Alabama; Mr. 
William Haskell, of New York, Vice-President of the American Game Pro- 
tective and Propagation Association; and Mr. E. H. Forbush, of Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Oldys worked for the measure whenever he was in Washington 
and spoke in its behalf when on his lecturing trips. The Association also em- 
ployed two agents who worked in Atlanta to help awaken the people of Georgia 
to the fact that their senator, Hoke Smith, stood in need of some education 
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in the matter of bird-protection. It has been estimated that over 200,000 
letters and telegrams were received by senators and representatives from 
people who favored this measure. Of great importance was the speech made 
in defense of the proviso by Senator George P. McLean, on August 16. Five 
thousand four hundred copies of this address were secured by the National 
Association and distributed to our members and correspondents. 

The struggle was long. At times it was exceedingly animated, but was 
never very discouraging; for, as it has ever been in our extensive campaigns 
for bird-protection, we gained strength every day from the very beginning, 
and the enemy lost ground every day the fight went on. 

No small amount of energy was expended in financing the campaign, 
which cost the Association something over $2,200. And now, after an elapse 
of less than nine months from the time the matter was first brought to the 
attention of Congress, we have a federal law which absolutely prohibits the 
importation of the feathers of all birds except for educational purposes. Ostrich 
plumes and the feathers of domestic fowls are not included. This makes the 
United States the leader of all nations of the world in the suppression of the 
feather traffic! 


YOUNG WATER TURKEY. ORANGE LAKE ROOKERY, FLORIDA 
Photographed by P. B. Philipp. 
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GENERAL WARDEN WORK 


During the year, the Association has investigated many complaints regard- 
ing violation of bird-protective laws. We have caused the arrest and convic- 
tion of more than one merchant in New York City for selling Heron “aigrettes” 
and other feathers. We have also reported to state game commissioners many 
cases of the illegal killing of birds. We always give careful attention to any 

cases reported to the 
New York office, and 
all field agents under- 
stand that they are 
to do likewise. 

The Association 
has employed, during 
the spring and sum- 
mer, twenty-seven 
guards, to serve as 
wardens at the vari- 
ous important breed- 
ing-colonies of water- 
birds, which it has 
been our custom to 
protect. These 
guarded colonies are 
situated mainly in 
Michigan, Maine, 
New York, New Jer- 
sey, Virginia, Florida, 
and Louisiana. The 
colony birds had a 
most succeessful sea- 
son. Not in years 

BROWN PELICAN ON TREE NEST. INDIAN KEY have they suffered 

RESERVATION, FLORIDA less from the effects 
Photographed by Dr. H. R. Mills ~ 
of storms and tides. 


About two million birds are believed to have found a safe refuge on the 
islands or lakes protected by the agents the past season. 


EGRET PROTECTION 


Not included in the number of wardens mentioned above, are the sixteen 
men employed the past season to locate and protect Egret colonies in the 
southern states. 
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These birds had, a few years ago, become so rare, and so much public 
interest is centered in their protection, it is well to record in permanent form 
as complete a record of their number and distribution as possible. 

In North Carolina, one colony is known and protected. It contained this 
year about fifty-nine Egrets and twenty-five Snowy Egrets. 

In South Carolina, there are about a dozen important heronries, containing 
Egrets of one or both species, and a somewhat larger number of places where 
a few birds breed. We estimate the number of breeding Egrets in this state 
at 1,000, and of Snowy Egrets, 3,000. 
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YOUNG BROWN PELICANS IN TREE NEST. INDIAN KEY RESERVATION, TAMPA BAY, 


FLORIDA. NOTE DIFFERENCE IN SIZE OF YOUNG 
Photographed by Dr. H. R. Mills. 


Ten wardens in Florida guarded about 2,700 breeding Egrets and 1,000 
Snowy Egrets. In Georgia, where our largest Egret colony is located, the 
number believed to have occurred there was 1,200. 

Thus, from the reports of the wardens and other sources, we believe that 
it is not far from correct to say that during the past summer the Association 
protected about 4,960 large Egrets and 4,025 Snowy Egrets. 

Capt. B. J. Pacetti, of Ponce Park, Florida, Inspector of Government 
Bird Reservations, and, in the past, one of our most active wardens, recently 
secured the conviction of two men who shot Egrets near Daytona. The case 
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of the four plume-hunters now being tried for raiding Alligator Bay Colony 
and firing on our warden, Charles Allen, is still pending in the courts. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


For future effect, perhaps the most important work in which this Asso- 
ciation is engaged today is the organizing of Audubon Classes among the 
children of the country, and giving them systematic instruction in bird-study 
and bird-protection. 

This effort began three yeais ago with the first large contribution from 
Mrs. Russell Sage for bird work in the southern states. In this endeavor, 
we today have the active codperation of a number of the state societies, par- 
ticularly Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Florida. 

The splendid financial support received from Mrs. Sage, and from one 
other member whose name we are not permitted to divulge, has permitted 
us to continue and greatly increase this work the past year. As the classes 
are furnished with material which costs us two dollars for every dollar received 
from the children’s fees, it would have been utterly impossible to accomplish 
the results we have to record but for this help. Mrs. Sage gave $5,000 again 
this year, and we enrolled over 1,200 Junior members in the southern schools. 
There is more interest in bird-study in the northern states, and less effort 
is required to interest teachers and pupils. For this reason, by means of $7,000 
contributed by our unnamed friend, over 40,000 Junior members were added 
the past twelve months in the North. I believe the number will be even greater 
the coming year, as our benefactor has provided a fund of $10,000 for this work. 


ALASKA 


The preparing of special material for educational work in Alaska 
has gone forward this year nearly to completion. Six leaflets, with colored 
plates and outline drawings, have been issued on Alaska bird subjects. These, 
together with a special article on the general bird life of Alaska, prepared 
by Mr. E. W. Nelson, and other material, will shortly be embodied in book 
form, and will be supplied to every one of the 8,000 school children of that 
territory. 

It will be remembered that this entire undertaking is being financed by 
one of our loyal and liberal members, whose name we regret to say the donor 
insists on withholding. for the present. Out of the fund furnished from the same 
source, Dr. Harold Heath, of California, was employed the past summer, 
to represent the Association as warden and special investigator to the Forester 
Island Government Bird Reservation off the southern coast of Alaska. 
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FIELD AGENTS 


Six field agents were engaged by the Board the past year to give part or 
all of their time to lecturing and attending to other duties in connection 
with Audubon work in their respective territories. These were: Mr. E. H. 
Forbush, in New England; Mr. Wm. L. Finley, in Oregon; Miss Katharine 
H. Stuart, in Virginia; Dr. Eugene Swope, in Ohio; Mr. E. V. Visart, in Arkan- 
sas; and Mr. James Henry Rice, in South Carolina. 

All of these rendered splendid service, and the detailed reports of their 
efforts will be published and distributed to members with this report. In 
addition to their other labors, Messrs. Forbush, Rice and Swope rendered 
material service in adding many names to the list of members and subscribers 
to the Association. In this connection, we regret to state that Mr. Forbush 
has found his duties as State Ornithologist of Massachusetts to have become 
so great that he will be unable to devote as much time to Audubon matters 
as formerly. The Board has, therefore, arranged for Mr. Winthrop Packard, 
Secretary of the Audubon Society of that state, to give. one-half of his time 
to the work of the Association in Massachusetts. 


STATE SOCIETIES 


We cannot over-estimate the importance of the splendid work being done 
by the thirty or more State Audubon Societies. These organizations contain 
hundreds of the most zealous bird-lovers and bird-protectionists in the land, 
and their influence on the conservation of the wild life in their several states 
is a most pronounced fact, as is well known to all destroyers of wild life. 

A strong state society has recently been formed in Arkansas. Mr. Visart 
and many ladies of Little Rock have been working to this end for some time, 
and the society was launched upon the occasion of a lecture delivered this 
month in that city by Mr. E. A. McIlhenny, one of our Louisiana members 
and a most active worker for conservation. It will be recalled that it was 
through this gentleman’s activities that Mrs. Russell Sage became interested 
last year in the purchase of Marsh Island as a bird-reserve. 


PUBLICATIONS 


It has been the custom of the Association for some time to issue each year 
six new Educational Leaflets, each one giving a brief life-history of some 
American bird. These are always published first in our official organ, Brrp- 
Lore. 

The past year, eleven subjects have been treated in this manner, as follows: 
Hudsonian Curlew, written*by A. C. Bent; Ruffed Grouse, by Dr. George 
Bird Grinnell; Willow Ptarmigan, by Joseph Grinnell; Emperor Goose and 
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the Alaska Longspur, by E. W. Nelson; Crested Auklet, by Dr. C. H. Town- 
send; Tufted Puffin, by W. L. Dawson; Catbird, by Witmer Stone; Chickadee, 
by E. H. Forbush; and Green Heron and Brown Thrasher, by T. Gilbert 
Pearson. 

In addition to the above, our first thirty leaflets issued have all been re- 
written and fourteen of them provided with new colored illustrations. Our 
entire series of Educational Leaflets has thus been rendered uniform as to 
appearance and manner of treatment. The cost of ten of these early subjects 
in which Mr. Dutcher was especially interested, was met from the income of 
the Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


During the year the Association expended $1,206.10 in codperation with 
others, in the construction of a stout wire fence enclosure on the Government 
Niobrara Bird Reservation in Nebraska; to which a herd of bison, elk and 
deer have since been removed. 

We purchased an island near Charleston, South Carolina, which is a 
famous ancestral breeding-ground for Snowy Herons, and provided funds 
to the Charleston Museum to replant with trees another heronry which had 
been almost destroyed by axmen. 

We have contributed to the general or special work of several State Audu- 
bon Societies and individual workers, and in other ways have sought to aid 
and encourage organizations and individuals engaged in wild-life preserva- 
tion. We have distributed over 700,000 colored pictures of birds, and more 


ON PELICAN ISLAND RESERVATION. INDMAN RIVER, FLORIDA. 
NOTE PELICANS NESTING ON THE GROUND 
Photographed by T. Gilbert Pearson. 
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than 3,000,000 pages of printed matter concerning bird-study and bird- 
protection. 

The volume of material, in the form of books, bound leaflets, and field- 
glasses, sold from the office, has been more than doubled during the year. 
In the office, the Secretary now has the constant help of twelve busy assistants. 


FINANCIAL 


During the year, fees for 36 Life Memberships have been received, making 
the total Life Membership to date, 172. The Sustaining Members have in- 
creased in number from 1,625 to 2,336. The income of the Association for 
general expenses has amounted to over $70,000. In addition to this, the fol- 
lowing sums have been added to the permanent endowment fund: By gift, 
from the heirs of Mr. L. F. Dommerich, $5,000; by bequest of Carolina M. 
Martin, $1,900; and from Life Members, $3,600, or $10,500 in all. Thus it 
will be seen that the gross income of the Association for the year exceeded 
the very gratifying sum of $80,000, which is over $21,000 more than the income 
last year. 

As is well known, the most difficult problem confronted by those engaged 
in work of the character in which we are working is the securing of sufficient 
funds to meet pressing needs and admit of normal growth. Much of your 
Secretary’s time and attention is, therefore, necessarily expended in fostering 
this particular feature of the Audubon movement, without which it would be 
impossible to carry forward our various activities. 

In this connection your Secretary wishes the membership to know that, 
as the Executive Officer of this Association, he constantly feels a deep sense 
of gratitude to the other officers and members of the Board for their constant 
and hearty personal coéperation in the great work which, three years ago, 
he dared to undertake; and should he, in a moment of weakness, point with 
pride to the fact that the income and working force of the Association has, 
during that time, more than doubled, he would have it known also that this 
has been in large part due to the kindly, sympathetic support which the Board 
has given his every effort. 


And now a word as to the future. The passage of the splendid federal 
bird-protective laws the past year and the strengthening of many state laws 
to a point which seems to make them little short of perfect, does not mean 
that our troubles are at an end. These measures will doubtless be assailed 
in the courts, and never has there been a time when the influences of wise 
and earnest educational endeavor were more needed than at present. 

In addition to the lines of work in which we have already engaged, there 
are new fields of opportunity opening before us the coming year, and the 
future holds much in the way of service which will call for stoutest hearts 
and most courageous minds. 


MR. E. H. FORBUSH 
Fretp Acrent ror New ENGLAND 
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REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH, FIELD AGENT 
FOR NEW ENGLAND 


The work undertaken by your agent in New England during the year 
has been largely that of influencing legislation for the protection of birds. 
Incidentally, twenty-five lectures have been delivered to an average attendance 
of 218, but the legislative work in six states and that pending in Congress 
have occupied the greater part of the year. In order to carry on this work, 
it has been imperative also to raise a considerable amount of money. All 
this necessary labor has taken a great deal of time. 

All the legislatures of New England, except that of Rhode Island, have 
considered many bills proposing changes in the fish and game laws. Governor 
Felker, of New Hampshire, in a message to the Legislature, called particular 
attention to the fact that there is constant juggling with the protective laws, 
in the following words: ‘There should be more stability to the fish and game 
laws of the state. There is no subject-matter of statutory law which is so 
uncertain and fluctuating as that of fish and game. The laws pertaining 
thereto were entirely revised in 1901, yet, in the five sessions of the legislature 
since that time, that chapter has been amended no less than sixty times, 
aside from all the new legislation upon that subject.’”’ What is true of New 
Hampshire is true of other states in New England, and the activities of your 
agent here have been largely in the direction of defeating attempts to 
change the bird and game laws of the several states. The Legislature of 
Vermont was called together in October, 1912, and the Legislature of Con- 
necticut was in session until midsummer. 

The principal bird and game legislation of Vermont is included in the 
cocification of the fish and game laws of the state. This was drawn by experts, 
and was modeled somewhat after the law of New York State, which is a great 
advance in fish and game legislation. Your agent went over the bill carefully 
with others interested in the measure, and certain changes were suggested, 
most of which were finally adopted. The bill passed, with several amendments 
which do not affect its value as a bird-protective measure. It does not give 
protection for the Belted Kingfisher or the Starlings. This omission will not 
be approved by all bird-protectionists, but the bill contains a plumage pro- 
vision, forbidding the use of wild birds for millinery purposes. All insectivorous 
birds are protected. It prohibits night shooting, spring shooting, the sale 
of birds and game, and the taking of nests and eggs, and is, in several respects, 
an improvement over any bird law Vermont has ever had. 

During the legislative session in New England, many bills offering bounties 
on the heads of various mammals and birds were defeated in the various 
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states, although a bill offering a bounty on porcupines was passed in Vermont. 
Seven bills extending the shooting season for wild fowl were defeated, after 
the usual long and tedious struggle. 

In Massachusetts, two bills, one to repeal and the other to amend a law 
which now prohibits the sale of wild game, were defeated. A bill was intro- 
duced to allow the possession of game during the closed season and, although 
this was apparently defeated at least twice, it was resurrected in different 
form and came very near passing, but was finally defeated by a disagreement 
between the two Houses at the end of the session. Two bills were passed 
allowing towns to appoint wardens, one providing for a fish- and game-warden 
to be compensated by the town to the extent of $50 per year, and the other 
authorizing the appointment of bird-wardens by city councils or town meet- 
ings. This act allows the city or town to pay a bird-warden, and sets no 
limit to the amount to be paid. It was passed late in the session, but the 
town of Dover has appointed a warden and he is now at work. This act 
appears to mark a new departure in this country in the way of legislation 
for the protection of birds, and it is hoped that other states will follow 
Massachusetts. 

An act “‘to protect the fishery of the proprietors of the New Mattakassett 
Creeks” proved to be an act to allow them to shoot or kill Gulls in a manner 
approved by the Fish and Game Commissioners, within 200 yards of any part 
of the creek or canal maintained by the herring fishermen. The title of the 
bill was so misleading that its character was not recognized until it had been 
reported upon favorably by the committee on fisheries and game, but it was 
finally defeated in the Senate by a very decisive vote. 

Another bill authorizing the Commonwealth to convey a state pond to 
a private individual was introduced at this session. A similar bill was defeated 
two years ago. The pond was Benson’s Pond in Carver, a shallow pond which 
is a breeding-place of water-fowl and other birds. Such a conveyance would 
form a precedent under which any pond in the state could be conveyed to 
any individual or corporation. So much opposition developed at the hearing 
that the bill was withdrawn. 

In Connecticut, the only legislation detrimental to birds and animals 
that was passed was a bill to allow the shooting of Blackbirds when doing 
damage to grain. Protection was removed from Starlings, both in Connecticut 
and Vermont, but this can hardly be considered a calamity, as the Starling 
is not only destructive to fruit, but drives away native birds wherever it 
becomes too numerous. 

In New Hampshire a bill was introduced to establish the office of State 
Ornithologist, but failed of passage. The laws protecting fur-bearing animals 
were strengthened, and no really adverse legislation was passed. The dispo- 
sition to restrain all dogs from running at large in the woods or fields inhabited 
by game-birds or ground-nesting birds has resulted in the passage of a law 
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for that purpose in New Hampshire. In Massachusetts several bills similarly 
designed have been defeated. 

No one will ever know the story of the weary days and nights spent by 
your agent in promoting federal legislation during the year 1913. So far as 
can be learned, every representative and senator from New England has 
been in favor of national legislation for the protection of birds, except 
Senator Johnson of Maine. Possibly, in some way, the influence of the 
feather importers reached him. Among those who did wonderfully effective 
work in New England for the feather proviso in the Tariff Act was Dr. William 
R. Lord, of Dover, Massachusetts. He was one of the several Audubon workers 
who went to Washington in the interests of the measure. He secured reports 
on every senator, and presented arguments to Senators Lane and Chamberlain, 
of Oregon, which, no doubt, influenced them in their final stand against their 
colleagues in the Democratic caucus on the Tariff Bill. Mrs. E. O. Marshall, 
of New Salem, Massachusetts, Secretary of the State Grange Patrons of 
Husbandry, Committee on the Protection of Birds, and her fellow members 
of the committee, did very effective work not only in Massachusetts but in 
other states. Mr. Charles M. Gardner, Master of the State Grange, supported 
the cause in his paper, the organ of the National Grange, and raised up friends 
among the farmers throughout the land. Mrs. Emmons Crocker, of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, Chairman of the Conservation Department of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, was able to secure much influential work 
through the organization which she represents. The secretaries of the Audu- 
bon Societies of New England nearly all used their organizations to forward 
the tariff plumage proviso. It would be impossible to mention by name 
even a small part of those in New England who worked without ceasing to 
help accomplish the result finally achieved. To all are due the thanks of 
everyone who is at all interested in preserving the wild-bird life of the world. 

It is now nearly seven years since your agent first began attempts to influ- 
ence bird-protective legislation in New England. Within that time he has 
seen laws licensing hunters enacted in five of the six New England States, 
where hunters’ licenses now contribute a very large sum toward the pro- 
tection of birds and game. He has seen spring shooting practically abolished 
in every state in New England but Rhode Island, and now the federal law 
prohibits spring shooting throughout the United States. Gulls are now pro- 
tected all along the New England seacoast, and there has been a general 
improvement, not only in the enactment of laws, but in the enforcement 
of them, and a wonderful improvement in public sentiment. 

The Audubon Societies of Vermont and New Hampshire have rather 
stagnated during the past two years. Your agent has made some attempts 
to revive and reorganize them and these attempts have met with recent 
success. 
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REPORT OF KATHARINE H. STUART, 
FIELD AGENT FOR VIRGINIA 


During the past year, my time has been fully occupied in many and varied 
activities in the interest of bird conservation for the state and nation. The 
Junior Audubon work has been my first thought, and every energy possible 
bent in that direction. Our teachers have been most active in the past year. 
One hundred and twelve Junior Audubon Classes were formed, with a member- 
ship of 1,865. Most of these classes were in new fields, and thus our work 
has enlarged. I visited Winchester, Berryville, Culpepper, Harrisonburg, 
Round Hill, Herndon, and many other places, where good results followed 
my illustrated talks before schools and clubs, etc. We had a splendid meeting 
in Berryville, where I was introduced by State Senator J. S. Blackburn Smith, 
who made a strong appeal for the birds. On this occasion, I presented Mr. 
Smith with a picture of the Robin in the name of the National Association, 
as a mark of appreciation for his defense of the Redbreast before the Virginia 
Senate. After the resignation of Mr. J. D. Eggleston, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, I went at once to Richmond, to call on his successor, 
Mr. R. C. Stearnes, and secure from him the same endorsement for our Junior 
Audubon work. Mr. Stearnes expressed his hearty sympathy and gave us 
a fine letter to the school superintendents, teachers and principals. In Decem- 
ber, at the annual meeting of the Women’s National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, as Vice-President of that organization, I offered a resolution which 
was unanimously adopted in favor of active work by the forty-five state pres- 
idents, for the McLean Bill to protect migratory birds. This organization 
did splendid work before the Senate and House Committees, through our 
Legislative Chairman, Mrs. L. A. Williams, Forest Service, Washington, D.C. 
Each state president wrote many letters to their respective senators and repre- 
sentatives, urging their vote for the passage of this important bill. Our Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Joseph Strout, of Portland, Maine, was also most active as Chair- 
man of Legislation Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs, with her senators 
and representatives, having a backing of not less than eight or ten thousand 
women, working in favor of the McLean amendment. 

For the first time in the history of our Junior Audubon Classes, I called 
for reports of work done in the schools. About fifty teachers responded, all 
writing of the great interest the Junior members took in their drawings and 
making of bird-boxes. Feeding-tables, Christmas trees, and suet hung under 
wire netting, afforded fine opportunities to study the birds at close range 
during the winter months, and all have promised to take up this department 
again during the coming year. Virginia Bird Day, May 4, the birthday of 
John James Audubon, was generally observed in the state, and a good program 
sent to the Virginia “Journal of Education” by the Audubon Society. 

While in Richmond, last November, at the Teachers’ Conference, I visited 
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the Board of Health, and succeeded in interesting that department in our 
work. Dr. William Plecker, of the Vital Statistics Department, who has 
already done much work for the Audubon Society, will give talks through 
the state, in connection with his work, showing birds useful in destroying 
mosquitos, flies, etc., the worst enemies of human life. This is great gain 
to our cause. At the annual meeting, held in Clifton Forge, I was appointed 
for my sixth term, Chairman of Wild Life Department, Virginia Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. At this meeting, we received the zodlogical circulars 
from Doctor Hornaday, of New York, and took action at once in a special 
resolution offered by me, in favor of the feather proviso. This resolution 
was printed and sent throughout our state, to our senators and representatives 
in Congress, and prominent women and men in every direction. In the heat 
of battle over the Clapp amendment, hundreds of letters were written to 
Senator Clapp and congressmen throughout the country, by our various 
club-women, and finally we appealed to President Wilson, ‘as Virginia’s son,”’ 
to “help us in our struggle to put down this barbarous custom of the slaughter 
of our wild birds for millinery purposes, to fill the pockets of a few New York 
feather-dealers.” It was my privilege to represent the women of my state 
in all legislative work, and, when things seemed dark, I formed a committee, 
and, with the Hon. C. C. Carlin, of the Eighth Virginia District, went in person, 
and had special interviews with our own senators and others, insisting that 
they should not only give us their vote, but active work, in this great fight. 
Our senior Senator, T. S. Martin, was at this time floor leader of the Senate. 
Virginia certainly did her part in this great struggle and, we feel, had especial 
weight in the final decision. 

In February, I was invited by the Florida Audubon Society, through their 
President, Dr. William F. Blackman, to give a course of talks in the interest 
of bird-protection. 

After consultation with the National Office in New York City, it was de- 
cided that I could leave my work in Virginia for two months, and cover, if 
possible, the important points before the Legislature met. My work was 
most interesting, and, I trust, profitable. The many courtesies extended to 
me by the Audubon Society, Federation of Women’s Clubs, colleges and 
universities, deeply touched me. My visit to Tallahassee was made just 
before I returned to Virginia. I called at once on Governor Trammell and 
presented my letter from my own honored Chief Executive, William Hodges 
Mann. Governor Trammell received me most graciously and gave me one 
hour conference, when I laid before him the conditions observed during my 
travels in the state, as to the destruction of forests, fish and bird life. After 
this delightful interview, I went to the Capitol and was recognized by senators 
and representatives and given courtesies of both houses. A committee was 
appointed and an invitation given me to address a joint session of the legis- 
lature. I appreciated this high compliment, and accepted, although a little 
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nervous at the thought of appearing before this august body. The night 
I spoke, I carried in my hand the mounted Robin, used the year before in 
the Virginia Legislature, when the children carried in their petitions. I opened 
my remarks with an appeal for the Redbreast, and then urged the club-women 
to cease the wearing of aigrettes and the plumage of wild birds as ornaments 
for their hats. This was followed by an appeal for a State Game Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Wallace, of Alabama, was the next speaker, and in a strong 
address put before this body the needs of the state in game-protection, and 
thus, through his “eloquent appeal,” has won for Florida this long-desired 
Department of Game. It was a large assembly of distinguished men, and 
club-women, who came to hear us, in their beautiful Capitol, and throughout 
the program we had the undivided attention of our hearers. 

I cannot fail to mention the hospitality extended me in their home by that 
splendid president of Rollins College, Dr. William F. Blackman and his 
' charming wife, who are doing a great, grand, educational work for the state 
of Florida in the Audubon Society, and better still are training hundreds of 
young men and women for future life-work. I would also mention the cour- 
tesies extended me by Mr. and Mrs. McAdow, Punta Gorda; Mr. and Mrs. 
George N. Chamberlain, Daytona; Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Hayden, Orlando; 
Dr. H. R. Mills, Department of Health, Tampa; Mrs. Katherine Tippetts, 
St. Petersburg, and many others who assisted in making the way plain. I 
visited the ‘Mosquito Inlet” Bird Reservation, with Mr. and Mrs. George 
Chamberlain, and had the pleasure of spending the day at Ponce Park and 
lunching with Mrs. Paccetti, the attractive wife of Captain Paccetti, Chief 
United States Game Warden. I also had a visit to Orange Lake Rookery, 
and studied the birds at close range. Both of these expeditions were delight- 
ful, and will be so helpful in my talks this winter. On my return to Virginia, 
I went to Clifton Forge, to speak there and give a report of Audubon work 
in the state of Virginia before the Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and reached Charlottesville, May 4, Virginia Bird Day, when I addressed 
the schools of that city, and conducted two bird outings. There is great interest 
at the University of Virginia in bird life, and a fine chance to study bird life 
on the beautiful campus of that historic place. 

Mr. O. S. Campbell, of New York, has purchased the historic Smith’s 
Island, off the coast of Virginia, formerly the property of Gen. W. H. Custis 
Lee and family. I wrote to Mr. Campbell, urging him to make of this island 
a bird-preserve, and to prohibit the collection of eggs, etc., on his property. 
He replied, assuring me of his hearty codperation in all bird-protection on 
his property, and desired to become a member of the Virginia Audubon 
Society, and sent me his check, which I forwarded at once to our president, 
Mrs. William Harris, Richmond, Virginia. In the space allowed in Brrp-LoreE, 
it is impossible to give more than a glimpse of the vast work done in Virginia 
and Florida by your agent. It has been most enjoyable to meet so many 
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delightful people interested in this work in the Old Dominion and the Land 
of Flowers, and thus, through you, I would say to teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, professors, presidents of colleges, and last, but not least, the 
hundreds of my loved club-women, who have so graciously aided me in this 
beautiful work entrusted to me, thank you, one and all, and may God speed 
you in your splendid efforts in your respective departments of work. 


REPORT OF JAMES HENRY RICE, JR., FIELD AGENT 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Through no fault of Mr. Rice, his report was not received in time to be 
included with the reports of the other field agents at this time. I wish our 
readers, however, to know that Mr. Rice has heen very active in his field of 
endeavor the past year. 

He spent much time investigating and loaifting the different colonies 
of Egrets which nest in South Carolina. He also kept track of the work of 
the wardens employed to guard the colonies. He was active in securing the 
arrest and conviction of some parties who attempted to “shoot up” one of 
the rookeries of breeding Egrets. 

He visited Washington, D. C., in the interests of the McLean Bill for the 
protection of migratory birds when this measure was pending in Congress. 
During the heat of our campaign for the feather proviso in the Tariff Act, 
Mr. Rice spent a week or more in Atlanta, stirring up the people and bringing 
pressure to bear on Senator Hoke Smith, who opposed our undertakings on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. Rice gave many lectures in South Carolina and Georgia on the subject 
of bird-protection during the year. He has also been active in securing addi- 
tional members for the Association. He is one of our most valued field agents, 
is a speaker of the highest ability, has perhaps the best scientific library in 
the southern states, and is a most proficient and engaging gentleman.—T. G. P. 


REPORT OF DR. EUGENE SWOPE, 
FIELD AGENT FOR OHIO 


From your field agent’s point of view, the Audubon work and interests 
in Ohio at the close of another year look bright at present and promising 
for the future. Through the means of newspaper articles, circular letters, 
leaflets and voluminous correspondence, by some lectures, and by inces- 
santly reminding the friends of the birds that one of their duties is to make 
converts to bird-protection, the Audubon Society and its aims and purposes 
is becoming generally understood throughout the state. Such was not the 
case two years ago. This alone seems an accomplishment worth while. 

Valuable assistance has been given our educational work by Mr. Frank 
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W. Miller, State Commissioner of Common Schools, in publishing for us 
in his Arbor and Bird Day Annual some specially prepared material relating 
to Junior Audubon Classes. Forty thousand copies of this annual were dis- 
tributed among the teachers of the state. Unfortunately, however, this dis- 
tribution took place just previous to that period of days when the floods 
over the state diverted attention from all things else. 

The Supervisors of Elementary Agriculture, Messrs. Clark, Harbourt, 
Ivins and Goll, have given much assistance to the Junior Audubon work, 
and are continuing to do so. 

Cincinnati newspapers have been liberal in giving notices of meetings, 
and have occasionally published some edited-to-death short bird articles. 
As yet the editors of these several papers are not aware of the widespread 
interest in bird life. The Ohio “Star,” a Columbus newspaper, must have 
special mention, and deserves our unstinted thanks for its readiness to publish 
a series of bird articles, which were widely copied by other papers and greatly 
helped in securing new and better legislation in Ohio in the interest of wild life. 

Since the interest in Ohio in the wild birds began growing and spreading 
into corners and communities previously innocent of Audubon work, there 
have arisen many who are beginning to give lectures, and lantern and chart 
entertainments, on subjects of birds and their economic value. These workers 
do not always associate themselves with the Audubon Society, but their influ- 
ence is helpful and their teachings correct, and it is to be hoped that their 
numbers will increase. Gradually they are associating themselves with the 
Audubon Society. 

Another form of activity in behalf of the birds, that has not until this 
year come to notice, is the use of a single set of Audubon leaflets by the teacher 
to instruct a class of forty or more. These teachers are not on our records 
and are not secretaries, but they are certainly doing Audubon work. Ques- 
tioned as to why they follow this method instead of organizing a Junior Class, 
where each child may have his own leaflets, they invariably answer that 
they hesitate to ask the children to pay ten cents membership fee, and because 
they are apprehensive of criticism from parents, or the school board, or both, 
since bird-study is not included in the course of study. These teachers are 
each shown how they can have their classes pay the Audubon class member- 
ship fee and use the leaflets as supplementary reading and the outlines for 
the regular drawing-lesson. Some have acted upon the suggestion. 

The opposition that came from superintendents and principals against 
progressive Audubon educational work in Ohio is very perceptibly lessened. 
Open statements of this opposition, and discussion of it brought bird-study 
into notice, with the result that it is considered without prejudice, at least. 

What last year appeared to your field agent as conservatism, and even 
prejudice against Audubon educational work among many Ohio educators, 
is better understood this year. There was probably not a single case of preju- 
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dice, only caution, and but few cases of conservatism. The hindrance to our 
work lies in the fact that there is a surprising lack of knowledge of the exis- 
tence of an Audubon Society, and, of course, a total ignorance of its aims and 
purposes, and rather than admit in any way that they are unfamiliar with 
the organization and its work, some appear to oppose it. Opposition without 
reasons was at first mistaken for prejudice. This cannot continue much 
longer, but it makes it clear to your agent that in Ohio at least, before 
there can be that widespread interest and measure of public attention 
that Audubon educational work deserves, we must educate the educators. 
Some effective method of doing so should be put into operation as soon as 
possible. 

A successful superintendent in a town that has 2,000 school children was 
good-naturedly and politely, but firmly, refusing to permit the organization 
of even one Junior Class, and your agent had dropped the matter and was 
about to leave; but, thinking the opinion of such a one must have value, 
asked him as man to man for his real reason in oppesing Audubon educational 
work. He flared up in this manner: 

“See here, sir! I don’t know who that Audubon fellow is, but he must 
run a big business and must make a lot of money out of this in some way, 
to pay men like you to go about the country selling his bird pictures. You 
will have to get permission from the Board of Education before you can sell 
any in the schools of this town.” 

On my first opportunity, I mailed to him a short biography of John J. 
Audubon, and enclosed a personal note, a part of which was his own words, 
as just quoted. 

Those unacquainted with the fact can hardly realize to what extent the 
Ohio floods last spring interfered with the Audubon educational work. Some 
orders for leaflets were lost before they reached this office; some orders that 
had been filled and expressed never reached their destination, and there 
were numerous classes partially formed with membership fees paid. Some 
of the teachers only waited for the stragglers to come in, and, when the flood 
came, instead of ordering leaflets, diverted their class fees to the flood-sufferers’ 
funds. Numbers of others, who would have formed classes and enjoyed bird- 
study, were totally diverted from this by the flood. 

Within the last year, there have been some interesting phases developed 
in state legislation touching the welfare of wild life. The State Game and Fish 
Commission had been abolished, and the Agricultural Commission delegated 
to the work previously performed by the Game and Fish Commission. A 
hunter’s license of $1.25 has been instituted, and, best of all, Bobwhites, 
Doves, and the Ruffed Grouse have been given a closed season until 1915. 
The law authorizes the expenditure of 50 per cent of the game funds for the 
purpose of restocking, and an export limit for non-resident license has been 
reduced by half. The Audubon interests in Ohio were influential in bringing 
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this to pass. With the federal protection of migrating birds, Ohio’s avifauna 
will fare pretty well for at least two years. 

Probably one of the best proofs of genuine interest in behalf of the birds 
was developed during the struggle at Washington to have the McLean Bill 
and the feather proviso become laws. Large numbers of people were so 
deeply interested that they not only wrote letters themselves, but volunteered 
to get others to do likewise; and teachers had their whole classes sign petitions, 
likewise their parents, and send to Washington as evidences of their deep 
interest in the protection of the birds. 

Some superintendents and principals who did not know what was really 
going on at Washington, and who do not know how the country has come to 
regard its wild birds, looked upon the zealousness of their teachers with dis- 
couraging indifference; but, when these same teachers and classes began to 
receive letters from the congressmen expressing their readiness to do the 
best they could for the birds, the heads of these schools began to understand 
that the matter was worth the consideration of intelligent people. From your 
field agent’s estimate, this fight at Washington, and what it demonstrated 
here, was worth far more to the cause of bird-protection, and aroused far 
more interest in the birds, than almost anything else that could have happened. 
People are asking on all sides, Why this fight over the birds? Poor Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, was unconsciously the spokesman for a multitude of lag- 
gard as well as perverted minds. 

The Ohio Audubon Society is very grateful to the National Association 
of Audubon Societies for the liberal help given, in making progressive Au- 
dubon educational work possible. And there are many thousands through- 
out the state who are glad to have me express for them their sincere thanks 
to the National Association for its valiant fight at Washington in behalf of 
the two laws that mark this year the greatest in the history of bird-protection. 


REPORT OF E. V. VISART, FIELD AGENT FOR ARKANSAS 


After the adjournment of the Legislature of 1913, and no advancement 
made in the way of laws for the better protection of the wild life of Arkansas, 
it looked as though I might as well give up the fight. But after days of careful 
consideration, and realizing that I had been successful in creating some in- 
terest among our people, I determined to take up the work with renewed 
efforts, and continue until Arkansas was placed in the front ranks of wild-life 
protection. 

Since that time I have been visiting the different counties in the state, 
so far as my limited means would permit, spending from two days to a week 
in each town, interesting the representative citizens, and showing to them, 
by photographs, and in other ways, the existing conditions, and urging them 
to talk with their representatives, and insist that they, during the session 
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of 1915, support a bill which I outlined to them, that will furnish protection, 
and prevent the complete extermination of our birds and animals. 

In this way I have succeeded in getting some fifteen hundred leading 
citizens of the state to join our Association, and agree to use every effort 
to influence their representatives. I have also succeeded in interesting some 
of the leading ladies of the state in the Audubon work, and expect within 
the next thirty days to have this organization completed; and with the 
ladies who have agreed to lead in this work, I have a strong hope of some very 
effective work being done within the next few months. 

While the conditions are yet very bad in Arkansas, I can see a decided 
improvement. Among the most noticeable indications is that the citizens 
are taking more interest in reporting violations to the officers, and, in many 
instances, the local officers, who are entrusted with the enforcement of the 
game laws of Arkansas, are becoming more active in the performance of their 
duties along this line. 

I feel that, if I .can continue the line of work that I am now carry- 
ing on, there is but little doubt that the Legislature of 1915 will give us some 
relief. 

I find that, generally speaking, the people of Arkansas are very much pleased 
with the new migratory bird law, and I feel that this will be quite an en- 
couragement to our legislators to pass state laws, furnishing protection to 
our native birds. 

In addition to the interest being manifested by others, I find that a great 
many of our school teachers are devoting some time to teaching the children 
the great necessity of protecting the birds; and I feel that, after the organi- 
zation of the Audubon Society, there will be no trouble in getting certain 
days set aside as Bird Day in our schools. 


REPORT OF WILLIAM L. FINLEY, FIELD AGENT FOR 
THE PACIFIC COAST STATES 


The last year or two has shown a marked improvement in the efforts 
of different state authorities toward wild bird and animal protection. In 
the past, many states have treated game-protection largely from a political 
point of view. They have paid little or no attention to scientific study and 
research. The past year has shown an organized plan of work in the 
Pacific coast states to secure the greatest efficiency in wild-bird and animal- 
protection. 

In warden service, for instance, both in California and Oregon, a system 
of examinations is to be used for the purpose of selecting game-wardens who 
are capable. not only of giving police service, but who are fitted to carry on 
research and educational work. 


WM. L. FINLEY 
Fretp AGENT ror THE Pacrric Coast 
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LEGISLATION 


During the spring of 1913, legislative sessions were held in all the Pacific 
coast states. This year has proved a marked improvement over the laws of 
previous years. In Washington an effort was made to do away with the county 
system of game-wardens, and have one man in charge of game-protection 
work. The effort was not entirely successful, but the step was in the right 
direction. Although the law provides for one man as game-warden over the 
western part of the state, and a chief deputy game-warden to oversee condi- 
tions in the eastern part of the state, yet each county has its own wardens, 
and the state game-warden has more of a supervisory position, without the 
real authority that is needed. 

In California, a number of organizations interested in the conservation 
of wild life joined together and carried on an active and successful campaign 
in the securing of better laws, and preventing the passage of measures that 
would have been detrimental to wild bird and animal protection. 

Among the beneficial laws that were passed in California was one authoriz- 
ing the Fish and Game Commission to carry on the educational work and 
scientific investigations. An appropriation of $5,000 was made for this pur- 
pose. While there had been a license required to hunt, additional funds were 
provided for game-protection by the passage of an angling license law. Aliens 
are prohibited from hunting and carrying firearms. 

A strong effort was made by market-keepers and hotel men to permit 
the sale of wild game. Although ducks may still be sold in California during 
the month of November, yet an effective law was passed against their ship- 
ment, which will put a stop to the large amount of game handled in San 
Francisco markets in the past. A closed season is provided for Rails, shore 
birds (except Wilson Snipe), Band-tailed Pigeons, Wood Duck, Ibis, and 
sea otter. The possession of plumage of wild birds, except for scientific pur- 
poses, is prohibited. Measures were passed for the propagation of wild game 
in captivity, and also for providing civil service for fish- and game-wardens. 

A strong effort which was made at former legislatures to remove protec- 
tion from Meadowlarks, Robins, and other songsters, was made again this 
year; but the lovers of birds were successful, as in former years. 

Practically all the game laws were abolished in Oregon and an entirely 
new code was adopted, following the permissive form of game law, which has 
been used in Colorado and New York. This new code sets forth the doctrine . 
of the state ownership of all game. It divides the state into two game dis- 
tricts, one west of the Cascade Mountains, the other east of the Cascades. 
Among some of the more important features are the prohibition of the sale 
of all game, except that raised in captivity; a tagging system for the sale 
of all geme raised in captivity or imported from foreign countries; the estab- 
lishment of an alien license law with a fee of $25; the restriction of the use 
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of firearms by children under fourteen years of age; the seizure and sale of 
all dogs, guns and other implements or apparatus used in hunting or fishing 
illegally; a provision against the possession of plumage of native birds except 
for scientific purposes, and strict measures against the pollution of streams. 


GAME REFUGES 


Inasmuch as the advance of civilization has done away with the haunts 
and breeding-places of wild birds and animals, six large game-refuges, embra- 
cing 2,654 square miles or 1,698,320 acres, were established by a special act 
of the Oregon Legislature. These reservations are as follows: 

1. The Imnaha Game Reservation, which is situated in the northeastern 
part of the state, and was created for the purpose of protecting mountain 
sheep, mule deer and Franklin Grouse. There are likely a few elk still left 
in the boundaries of this reservation. The area of this reservation is 560 square 
miles, or 358,400 acres. 
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ELK IN WALLOWA RESERVE, OREGON. INTRODUCED FROM JACKSON HOLE, WYOMING 
Photographed by Ross Leslie 

2. The Deschutes Game Reservation is situated in central Oregon, and 

contains 1,296 square miles, or 829,444 acres. This reservation was created 

for the purpose of protecting mule deer and antelope on their winter range. 

At the same time, it includes a good portion of the summer range of these 

animals, and is also the natural home of the Sage Hen or Sage Grouse. 
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3- The Stein’s Mountain Reservation is situated in southeastern Oregon, 
comprising most of the Stein’s Mountain range. There are 68114 square 
miles, or 435,920 acres in this area. This land has been set aside for the pur- 
pose of protecting mountain sheep, mule deer, and antelope. There are still 


ie Per - Bie ; 
BRANDT’S CORMORANTS ON THREE ARCH ROCKS RESERVATION, OREGON 
Photographed by Wm. L. Finley 
a good number of mule deer on the range, and also a large number of Sage 
Hens within the reservation. 

4. Sturgeon Lake Reservation contains 614 square miles, or 4,160 acres. 
This area, on Sauvies Island in the Columbia River, was created for the pur- 
pose of making a resting-place for water-fowl. This was considered necessary 
on account of the great amount of shooting that occurs along the Columbia 
River. 

5. Capitol Game Reservation includes the city of Salem and the land 
surrounding this city in Marion and Polk Counties. This area contains 56 
square miles or 35,840 acres. It was created for the purpose of affording a 
large central refuge where game-birds may be propagated and distributed 
over the country surrounding. 

6. Grass Mountain Reservation, situated in southwestern Oregon, in 
the Coast Range, was created primarily for the purpose of protecting a herd 
of elk. There are also many deer ranging on this area. This contains 54 square 
miles, or 34,560 acres. 

Another very important law passed at the last session of the Legislature 
provided that it is unlawful to hunt or trap wild birds and animals within 
the corporate limits of any town, city, public park, or cemetery, or on the 
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campus or grounds of any public school, college or university, or within the 
boundaries of any watershed reservation set aside to supply water for domestic 
use to any city, town or community. 

Another section of the same law provided that it is unlawful to shoot 
game from any public road or railroad right of way. The Oregon law provides 
that the shore of the Pacific Ocean, between ordinary high tide and extreme 
low tide, and from the Columbia River on the north to the California line on 
the south, is a public highway, so all hunting or killing of game along the 
beach is prohibited. 

In addition to the lands set aside by special act of the Legislature, a large 
number of private lands have been made into game-refuges by drawing up 
agreements with the State Game-Warden, as provided in the game-refuge 
law of ro11. Large tracts of land under this law have been set aside in almost 
every county in the state. 

One of the mistakes made at the last session of the Legislature was that 
the Duck season varied so widely in different counties, giving it an entire 
lack of uniformity throughout the state. This, however, was corrected by 
the passage of the federal law for the protection of migratory birds. 

Every effort was made during the past year by Audubon Societies, and 
others interested in wild-bird and animal-protection, to secure the passage 
by Congress of the Weeks-McLean Bill, and also to bring to a successful 
termination the fight concerning the amendment to the Tariff Bill preventing 
the importation of plumage. In all of these measures, the Oregon Audubon 
Society had the active assistance of Governor West and Senators Chamberlain 
and Lane, as well as representatives in Congress and many other influential 
men in the state. 

The successful termination of the plumage amendment was due, to a large 
extent, to the active efforts of Senators Chamberlain and Lane in the Demo- 
cratic Caucus. 

This is not the first time that Senator Chamberlain (who is an honorary 
member of the Oregon Audubon Society) has assisted in the cause of bird- 
protection. During the legislative session of 1909, when he was Governor of 
Oregon, a bill passed both branches of the State Legislature, authorizing 
farmers, orchardists, and gardeners to shoot any wild bird that was doing 
damage to crops. This would have legalized the unlimited slaughter of song- 
birds and other birds of economic value but for the veto of Governor 
Chamberlain. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK 


In order to secure a more active interest in bird-protection among the 
schools, William R. Lord, of Dover, Massachusetts, was employed during 
the past year, in conjunction with the Oregon Audubon Society and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Alderman. Mr. Lord gave a series of 
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sixty-three talks and stereopticon lectures in schools throughout various 
parts of the state. 

Arrangement was also made with Mr. John F. Bovard, of the University 
of Oregon, to give a series of illustrated lectures on the habits. and economic 
value of wild birds. These were delivered at various times during the year 
and in different sections of the state. 

Mr. C. F. Hodge, formerly of Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
has been employed by the state of Oregon to carry on his plan of civic biology. 


COUGAR IN TREE, OREGON. A’ COUGAR KILLS ON AN 
AVERAGE FIFTY DEER A YEAR 
Photographed by Wm. L. Finley 


He will work in conjunction with the State Board of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, and with the State University. A part of Mr. Hodge’s time will be 
devoted to lecturing on wild-bird-protection, both to school children and to 
teachers, to secure a greater interest in other phases of outdoor life. 

Arrangements have also been made for the services of Mr. Bruce Horsfall, 
of Princeton, New Jersey, in conjunction with the educational campaign, 
to furnish popular illustrated material on the study of wild birds, animals, 
fish, and other phases of outdoor life. The idea will be to work up a complete 
natural history of the state in the form of leaflets which may be used for edu- 
cational work. 

During the next two years, a complete biological survey of the state is 
to be undertaken by the State Board of Fish and Game Commissioners, in 
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conjunction with the Biological Survey of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington. The different educational institutions in the state—the 
University of Oregon, Oregon Agricultural College, Reed College, and others— 
will actively assist in the work by putting men in the field and undertaking 
the investigation of certain problems or districts. 


ELK 


During the winter of 1911 and 1912, fifteen elk were transported from the 
Jackson Hole country in Wyoming, and liberated on the Wallowa Forest 
Reservation in the northeastern part of Oregon. On account of the difficulties 
in transporting these animals and the long distance they were hauled, several 
were injured; four cows and one bull died during the winter. The increase 
during the spring of 1912 amounted to one calf. 

During last winter, a herd of fifteen more of these animals was secured 
from the Biological Survey, and released in an enclosure of 2,500 acres in 
Wallowa County. Since that time, a number of calves have been born, and 
the herd has been materially increased. During the transfer from the town 
of Joseph to the pasture, one of the cows escaped. This animal has become 
quite tame, and is often seen with a herd of cattle along the foothills. 

A great deal of interest has been aroused through southern Oregon, espe- 
cially Grant’s Pass, Roseburg, Riddle, and Ashland, in an effort to secure 
the introduction of elk to replace the large herds that were formerly abundant 
in the Cascade and Coast mountains. The movement was started at Grant’s 
Pass to make a large game-refuge, to give these and other animals and birds 
more careful protection. One citizen of that locality subscribed $500; $1,1co 
was raised, and it is expected that $2,500 will be raised at Grant’s Pass to 
carry out this plan. 

Inasmuch as the species of Coast, or Roosevelt, elk that now inhabits 
the Cascade and Coast mountains is not very abundant, it has been thought 
best to prevent their interbreeding with the elk (Cervus canadensis) from the 
Jackson Hole country. 

In order to secure Coast elk to be liberated in this section of the country, 
Mr. L. Alva Lewis, Field Agent for the Biological Survey, recently made a 
trip of investigation into the Olympic Mountains. Plans are on foot to capture 
a number of these animals during the coming winter, and transfer them to 
southern Oregon. 

PREDATORY ANIMALS 


In various sections of the Pacific Coast, the larger predatory animals, 
such as cougar, wolves, and bobcats, are still abundant. These animals 
are causing a large amount of destruction, especially to deer and various 
species of game-birds. There are several packs of wolves in the Cascade Moun- 
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tains. They do considerable damage every year, not only to deer but to don +s- 
tic animals. It is difficult to say just how many deer a pack of wolves vill 
destroy during the winter season. These animals hunt together and are very 
expert at killing deer. A cougar will kill an average of fifty deer a year. Bob- 
cats kill many fawns and game birds. It is therefore necessary that active 
steps be taken against these predatory animals. In some cases hunters have 
been employed, but the main results are expected to be accomplished through 
the raising of the bounties, part of which is paid out of the Game-Protection 
Fund. At the present time in Oregon there is a bounty of $25 on wolves, 
$25 on cougar, and $3 on bobcats. The state also pays a bounty of $1.50 on 
coyotes. In California, there is a bounty of $20 on cougar. In Washington, 
the bounty is also $20 on cougar, with a provision that. $5 may be added from 
the county fund. 


AN OREGON WILDCAT. IN FIR TREE FIFTY FEET FROM GROUND 
Photographed by Wm. L. Finley 
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REPORTS OF STATE SOCIETIES 


Arizona.—Mr. Herbert Brown, President of the Arizona State Audubon 
Society, died May 12, 1913. Mr. Brown was an authority on birds of the 
Southwest. His death is not only deeply mourned by members of our Society, 
but is felt by lovers of birds and animals all over the state. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Brown’s long illness, our Society, encouraged by 
inquiries from outsiders, met and outlined some interesting and to-be-hoped 
useful work for the coming year. 

An Audubon Society was organized at Phoenix, Arizona, early last spring. 
Mr. F. Rogers, the State Game-Warden, was elected President. Mr. Rogers 
has proved himself an efficient officer in both capacities. To have the State 
Game Warden so active is very encouraging to Audubon workers all over the 
state—Mrs. Harriet B. THoRNBER, Secretary. 


California.—The past year has, on the whole, been a successful one for 
the California Audubon Society. 

Calls for information concerning our work have come from all parts of 
the state, and in response we have distributed thousands of our own leaflets, 
as well as those of the National Association. 

In many schools, nature-study has been introduced, and we have found 
the teachers in these schools more than glad to have the children instructed 
in the value and beauty of bird life. The children have responded readily 
to this instruction, in several cases organizing Junior Audubon Societies. 
In Los Angeles, under the supervision of Director of Nature-Study, Dr. Charles 
L. Edwards, thirty talks and illustrated lectures were given in the schools 
in two weeks by Audubon workers. Many schools in other cities in the southern 
part of the state were also visited, as well as the branch libraries in Los Angeles. 
We have had more calls than ever before for our bird slides, to be used in 
women’s clubs and organizations other than schools. In the northern part 
of the state, Miss Gretchen L. Libby, Educational Assistant of the Fish and 
Game Commission, continued her lecture work for a part of the year, also 
issuing a monthly Bird Bulletin to the teachers. Unfortunately, this work 
of Miss Libby’s has been discontinued for the present on account of lack of 
funds. 

The past year having been a legislative one, our energies have been directed 
toward retaining what we have already gained in bird-protection, as well as 
securing better protection to certain fast-disappearing species, notably the 
shore-birds. Toward this end, we joined with seven other organizations 
(Sierra Club, California Academy of Sciences, Tamalpais Conservation Club, 
Biological Society of the Pacific, Pacific Coast Paleontological Society, State 
Humane Society, and Cooper Ornithological Club) in forming the “Associated 
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Societies for the Conservation of Wild Life.”” With Dr. Wm. F. Bade, of the 
Sierra Club, as President, and W. P. Taylor, of the Cooper Club, as Secretary, 
this organization did splendid work toward educating the people regarding 
the value of our birds, issuing two splendid “Wild Life Calls,” as well as other 
leaflets. A special effort was made to pass the Flint-Cary No-Sale-of-Game 
Bill. This bill, amended so as to allow the sale of Ducks during November, 
but no shipment of the same, was passed and signed by the Governor. The 
bill, giving absolute protection to over thirty-eight species of waders and 
shore-birds, passed both Houses, but was not signed by Gov. Hiram Jolmson. 
Just why the man posing as a conservationist should have vetoed so splendid 
a bill is still a mystery. We rejoice, however, that the Federal Migratory 
Bird Bill will give protection to our shore-birds, and that the Band-tailed 
Pigeons have a closed season of five years. 

Though occasionally there comes to us.the report that someone is killing 
Mockingbirds to feed the cat, on the whole I feel that our efforts have never 
been in vain, and that, because of our labors, the people all over the state 
have a greater appreciation of bird life, and, in consequence, the birds are 
becoming more abundant in many parts of California—Harriet WILLIAMS 
MyErs, Secretary. 


Colorado.—The Colorado Audubon Society was organized on March 8, 
1913, at a meeting at the Public Library in Denver. Mr. E. R. Warren, of 
Colorado Springs, was elected President, Dean S. Arthur Johnson, of Fort 
Collins, Vice-President, and Mrs. F. A. Bushee, of Boulder, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The Society has nine trustees—the three officers given above, and 
Dr. W. H. Bergtold, Denver; Dr. R. W. Corwin, Pueblo; Dr. H. P. Johnson, 
Cedaredge; Mr. L. A. Adams, Greeley; Miss Anna P. Livingston, Canon 
City; and Mrs. Alexander C. Hitzler, Denver. The Society was incorporated 
in June. 

The first efforts of the Society were necessarily directed towards the secur- 
ing of new members, and there are now 11 sustaining members, 32 members, 
and 8 junior members,—s51 in all. 

At the time the Underwood Bill was before Congress, letters were written ~ 
by the President and Secretary of the Society to Colorado’s senators and 
representatives at Washington asking their codéperation in supporting the 
“Feather Proviso.”’ Letters were also written by individual members of the 
Society. It is pleasant to be able to say that answers were received from the 
majority of our congressmen indicating that they were heartily in favor of 
the proviso and would support it. 

The President of the Society gave two talks, illustrated by skins, in the 
schools of Colorado Springs, before the close of school last spring, and two 
of the other Colorado Springs members, Miss Robbins and Doctor Arnold, 
also gave talks. The Secretary also gave a talk before the Bird Club in Denver. 
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The Society is now making a collection of lantern-slides of birds, to be 
used in connection with lectures offered by its members in the future. The 
collection already numbers 135, and others have been promised. These 
slides will also be loaned to schools and to any responsible person, for edu- 
cational purposes, at a nominal rental. A special effort will be made, this year, 
to interest children in Audubon work through illustrated lectures. There has 
also been some demand for such lectures from women’s clubs.—BERTHA 
BUSHEE, Secretary. 


Connecticut.—Another year in the history of the Connecticut Audubon 
Society has come to a close, and as we who have been at the heart of the work 
look back over the past twelve months, we feel that, if much has been under- 
taken, the greater proportion of our plans have fructified. 

First of all, the undertaking of a more aggressive work has been decided 
upon. To merely stand still and hold our own is not enough; we must push 
forward into wider fields of action, must keep upon the very crest of the wave 
of bird-protection that is sweeping over the land, and, through federal legis- 
lation, making itself felt in other countries. 

During the past year, there have been eight meetings of the Executive 
Committee, with an average attendance of ten; a goodly number when it 
is remembered that our Board is made up of members representing eight 
towns some of which have difficult railway connections. 

Our work has turned in a new direction—the sending of letters and cir- 
culars to influential people in the state, whether members of the Society or 
not, asking their coéperation in furthering the passage of the two greatest 
measures concerning bird-protection that have ever been brought before the 
Federal Government—the McLean-Weeks Bill, providing for the protection 
of birds during their migrations, and the Tariff Proviso, prohibiting the im- 
portation of aigrettes, Osprey plumes, and the feathers, heads, wings, and 
tails of wild birds. 

The scope of these measures, and the great fight through which they became 
laws, were graphically described at the annual meeting, October 18. Last 
January, a personal letter was written to each of the ninety-three United 
States Senators to support the McLean-Weeks Bill. Last summer, when it 
was learned that the feather-trade lobby in the House was making desperate 
effort to have the plumage proviso altered so that its power would be prac- 
tically destroyed, and had succeeded in getting the ear of some conservative 
men who were unapproachable from a money standpoint, immediate steps 
were taken to secure the attention of Senator Brandegee by issuing a 
circular letter calling attention to the urgent need for immediate action. 
This was sent to nearly 1,000 citizens, asking them to write at once to the 
Senator. 

Many replies were received promising codperation, and we believe that 
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Connecticut was heard from in such a way as to have had definite influence 
in the withdiawing of the proposed amendment. 

We have also been ably seconded in our efforts in behalf of these bills 
by the press of the state, particularly the Bridgeport “Daily Standard,” 
that being the local organ of the Society. 

In addition to this work, 200 circulars bearing upon different phases were 
sent out at the request of the National Association. 

Though we have not, this year, added to our traveling libraries, we have 
contributed toward the express charges of those already in circulation, as well 
as toward the cleaning and re-binding of those popular books that are con- 
tinually showing signs of wear. 

Mr. Wilbur F. Smith, a member of the Executive Committee, has ampli- 
fied the talk, “Through the Year with the Birds,” that he gave at the annual 
meeting a year ago, into a lecture for circulation, and it, together with its 
beautiful colored slides, has been added to our equipment of traveling lectures. 

The libraries, bird charts, portfolios, etc., have been sent to eighty towns 
having a separate circulation of 197. 

Legislative measures at Hartford have been watched for anything that 
might be of peril to the song-birds, and members were in attendance at the 
session where the bill proposing to remove protection from the Red-winged 
Blackbird and Bobolink, as well as from the Grackle and Starling, came up 
for discussion. 

A leaflet concerning the cat was read at the meeting, it having been pre- 
pared for publication by Milton S. Lacey and his sister, Miss Lottie A. Lacey. 
This argument for licensing the cat has been printed by the Executive Com- 
mittee for circulation. It is most comprehensive and fair to both sides of the 
problem. 

The need for additional funds for the printing and distributing of literature 
has caused the Committee to make a change in Article IV of our By-Laws, 
concerning fees. It was ruled that on and after September 30, 1913, all new 
members (other than teachers, juniors, associate and sustaining members) 
should pay annual dues of one dollar. 

One of the great problems now before us is just how to keep in touch with 
our thousands of the one-time Junior members, who are now eligible for full 
and active work. 

At the election of officers, Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, the founder, was 
reélected President, and Hon. George B. McLean was elected an honorary 
member of the Executive Committee. 

There was a total of 836 new members added during the year.—KATHERINE 
M. SPALDING, Secretary. 


District of Columbia.—In some ways, this is the best year that our 
Society has ever had. We have given three free illustrated lectures, to which 
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the public were invited. The lecturers this year were: Mr. Witmer Stone 
at our annual meeting in January, Dr. A. H. Wright at our March meeting, 
and Prof. W. W. Cooke at our April meeting. 

Our spring bird-study classes, under the leadership of Mrs. Florence Mer- 
riam Bailey, were most successful—if the numbers attending were any guaranty. 
The four meetings totaled a membership of 129, of whom about 30 were 
teachers, about 30 Campfire girls, and 8 Boy Scouts. The bird-walks or field 
meetings were full of interest, as they could hardly help being with such leaders 
as Prof. Wells W. Cooke, Dr. T. S. Palmer, etc. 

We have issued four numbers of ‘Current Items of Interest,’ but the work 
which has given us the greatest satisfaction is that our Society, acting on the 
suggestion of a member of our Executive Committee, Mr. Henry Oldys, was 
the first to think of including in the new Tariff Bill a clause prohibiting the 
importation of wild birds. Mr. Oldys at once communicated with twenty- 
five or thirty of the leading bird-protectionists of the country. Quoting from 
his report to our Society, Mr. Oldys says: 

“A circular was issued outlining the plan and urging support of it. The 
Society distributed 500 copies of this circular. The National Association 
of Audubon Societies had 3,000 reprints made, and the Illinois Audubon 
Society another 1,000. The Society kept in close touch with all other workers 
in the general campaign, and advised and codperated with them throughout 
its continuance. 

“Tt urged the matter in lectures in a dozen states, in newspaper articles 
and interviews; in briefs filed with the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the Finance Committee of the Senate; in 
representation at a hearing before the Finance Committee; in counsel with 
various senators and members of Congress, and in numerous other ways.” 

We are sorry to report the loss of a number of our members through 
removal from the city and other causes, but glad to report that, in spite of 
these losses, our membership is decidedly larger than it was a year ago.— 
HELEN P. Cuitps, Secretary. 


Florida.—The year may well be felt to be one of congratulation to all 
interested in bird-protection. Not only in Florida have new laws been 
passed for our benefit, but the federal laws relative to migratory birds and 
non-importation of bird plumage will appreciably and favorably affect our 
state. 

The creation by our last Legislature of a Fish and Game Commission, 
the appointment of a State Commissioner and of County Wardens, the pas- 
sage of bills for the protection of the Robin, for the prohibition of night shoot- 
ing, and the use of traps and bait, for the shortening of the shooting season, 
and the licensing of gunners, are all measures putting us in the advance guard. 
The business of the Society has greatly increased in correspondence, 
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distribution of circulars, leaflets, posting of laws, and the distribution of 
material for the Junior Classes (now numbering some 2,500—one item in this 
work was the sending out of 20,000 leaflets). 

In codperation with the National Association, our Society employed Miss 
K. H. Stuart as Field Agent for a few weeks during the winter. Miss Stuart 
gave talks on birds in twenty-five towns, inspiring teachers and children to 
form Junior Classes. Dr. Eugene Swope, of Cincinnati, has been engaged 
for work in the field during the months of December, January, February, 
and March of the coming winter. 

The addition of nine members to the Executive Committee this year 
has greatly extended the influence of our work. In November our Society 
presented a paper at the annual meeting of the Florida Federation of Women’s 
Clubs In December, President Blackman, with Dr. H. R. Mills and Mr. 
Oscar Baynard, made a special trip to study conditions among the reservations 
and keys on the west coast. 

The auxiliary at St. Petersburg has done efficient work. It aided in pre- 
senting a consensus of opinion to our Legislature on the importance of the 
“Robin Bill,” enrolling in its support citizens, teachers, pupils, Boy Scouts, 
and the press. The Society was instrumental in the passage of a city ordinance, 
whereby cats are licensed under the same rules as dogs. 

At Fort Myers, addresses before the Board of Trade were made by Dr. 
T. S. Palmer, Mr. C. W. Ward, and Mrs. Hanson of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, resulting in new memberships. 

At Cocoanut Grove, Mrs. Kirk Munro continues her good work, as also 
Mrs. Coulson, at Bradentown, and Mrs. Haden, at Orlando. 

Mr. George N. Chamberlin of the Executive Committee, writes, in a report 
for the annual meeting: “Some five years have elapsed since the establishment 
of the Mosquito Inlet Reservation, and the increase of bird life there is very 
apparent in the colonies of Pelicans, Gulls, Terns, while throughout its length 
may be seen many vatieties of Herons, Ibis, Gannets, Ducks, and other water- 
fowl.” These reservations, while saving valuable birds from extermination, 
have value also as restoring one of the picturesque features of our state. 

Two prizes were given for essays by High School pupils, and they are offered 
under like conditions another year. The Hungerford School (colored), Eaton- 
ville, has continued its bird-study; its pupils were given two prizes for essays. 

We would thank the Sunshine Society and the press of Florida for their 
support of our efforts to secure an appreciation of our work. But, with all 
the promise of better conditions for the future, we should not relax our vigi- 
lance, for now it becomes our duty to aid in every possible way to establish 
these new laws.—Mrs. KincsmMi_t Marrs, Chairman of Executive Committee. 


Illinois.—The sixteenth annual meeting of the Illinois Audubon Society 
was held May ro, 1913, at which meeting the following officers were elected: 
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President, Mr. Ruthven Deane, Chicago; Vice-President, Mr. John M. Blakely, 
Chicago; Secretary, Miss Mary Alma Hardman, Chicago; Treasurer, Miss 
Amalie Hannig, Chicago. 

Mr. Henry Oldys was the speaker for the afternoon, and a large audience 
appreciated his interesting lecture on bird-protection. 

The work of the Society for the past year has been characterized by some 
significant activities. The most important of these is the raising of funds 
for the placing of a lecturer in the field. At the annual meeting of the Society, 
in 1912, Mr. Pearson promised us that if we would raise $500 for this purpose 
the National Association would meet it with a like amount, and some of our 
most active members immediately resolved that the amount should be raised, 
and we are glad to report that we have been fortunate enough to secure the 
services of Mr. Henry Oldys for a four-weeks’ tour of the state, beginning 
October 20. Mr. Oldys will travel over the state and lecture before the most 
influential gatherings which can be assembled, and we are expecting large 
returns from his work. 

We have also done a bit of direct bird-protection work in the way of 
attempting to preserve a colony of Black-crowned Night Herons which 
were nesting in swamp oak trees in the Sag region near Worth, about eighteen 
miles southwest of Chicago. The farmers, not appreciating these birds, and 
thinking they were destroying the young trees, were killing them off. When 
the facts were brought to the attention of the President, he immediately 
sent a check for $25 to the owner of the land, to secure the protection of the 
birds. It is reported, however, that they did not appear last season, and it 
is feared that they were frightened away. 

The gradual growth in membership has been significant. Six life members 
have been added during the year, which causes rejoicing, for they are our first 
and only life members. Thirty-seven active members, four contributing 
members, and two sustaining members have also been added, making a total 
of forty-nine new members during the year. The membership as it now stands, 
consists of 317 active, 12 contributing, 27 sustaining, and 6 life,—a total 
of 362 members. Unfortunately, there is a continual loss of members through 
death and moving to other states. Seven names have been removed from 
our list since last May. One of these has been that of Mrs. John V. Farwell, 
who died on August 6. Mrs. Farwell was always interested in the work for 
the protection of birds, having often spoken and written on that subject 
for special meetings. One of her lectures, entitled “Birds Afield,” has been 
attractively published for the Society, in her memory, by Mr. Farwell. Mrs. 
Farwell expressed her interest in the Audubon Society by making it a legatee 
in her will. 

The traveling loan collections of slides, pictures, and books have been 
used by thirty-five schools and like institutions, and the demand for these 
collections necessitated the making of a new one; so the Society now has 
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three sets, two containing 100 slides each and the other 60. The libraries 
have not reached so many people as the slides, owing to the fact that they 
have to be left at a school for a longer period. There are now five libraries 
in use, and they have been sent to six schools, One teacher in Rochelle, who 
has been using the books, writes the following to a friend: ‘The children 
are very enthusiastic about bird-study. We went out one day this week, 
and are going to spend two hours tomorrow afternoon. There is a hedge 
quite near the school-house which is just overgrown with bushes and grape- 
vines, and is certainly a good place for birds which nest in bushes or on the 
ground. I am becoming so interested in bird-study myself that I listen to 
every call note and song I hear, and even send some of the children out in 
school-time to take observations. Even then I cannot learn so much as I 
should like to in a month. Those books are certainly great!” 

The picture collections have traveled to twelve schools, and they also have 
been highly appreciated. There have been 10,893 leaflets sent out to schools 
and like institutions, and 3,890 to members and individuals. Twenty-five 
bound volumes of leaflets have been distributed among libraries in the state. 
Many encouraging letters have been received from the people using these 
collections, as the following quotations will demonstrate: “We have enjoyed 
the pictures, and I believe the Audubon Society is rendering a real service 
in furnishing them to the schools.” “The children manifest much more in- 
terest in birds since we have had the pictures. I am sure they have made the 
acquaintance of several birds that were unknown to them before.” “T feel 
that your Society is doing a great work, and trust that it will-continue in 
the course.” “The bird slides have been here a week, and we have made good 
use of them, reaching hundreds of children in La Grange and Hinsdale.” 

These collections have covered rather a large area in Illinois, reaching 
places in the southern part. Many leaflets have been sent to teachers in rural 
communities where birds are abundant, but where museums, public libraries 
and other helps in their study are wanting. The collections hav2 not, however, 
reached so many schools, and are not in so great demand, as their value would 
warrant. Either teachers do not know of them, or else they do not realize 
the value of such material in their schools. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Parker, editor of ‘The School News,’ the Society has been permitted to an- 
nounce its work in his paper. In this way, some teachers who would otherwise 
not have known of the collections have been reached, and have availed them- 
selves of the use of our loan sets and leaflets; but we feel that much remains 
yet to be done toward bringing these collections into wider usefulness. —MARY 
AtMA HarpMAN, Secretary. 


Indiana.—The sixteenth annual meeting of the Indiana Audubon Society 
was held at Logansport, May 2, 1913. Notices and programs were sent 
to the leading papers and farm journals over the state. 
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Under the leadership of our faithful President, Dr. D. W. Dennis, the 
meeting was a great success. The Mayor of the city gave a most cordial 
welcome. There was perfect codperation of the city superintendent of schools, 
county superintendent, and all the teachers. The club women were there 
with a helping hand, and the ministers added their blessing. 

Talks were given to all the school children at the buildings, both parochial 
and Protestant. On Friday afternoon, school was dismissed, so that the 
children, with leaders, might take a short walk to study birds. ° 

At the general meetings these topics were discussed: “Popularity of Audu- 
bon Work,”’ by Prof. Donaldson Bodine; “Winter Birds in and about Pheenix, 
Arizona,” by Dr. D. W. Dennis; “Birds and Man,” by Prof. Stanley 
Coulter, and “Our Birds,” by Amos W. Butler. The meetings were well 
attended. 

Much of the success of the convention was due to the efficient work of the 
local society previous to our coming. Many of the members are teachers 
who have carried their love of birds into the school and among their friends. 
The attitude of the children is ‘““We’re for the Birds.” 

The interest in birds was never so evident as now. Young and old wish 
to know about bird ways, and the questions most often asked, ““How do you 
begin?” “Tell me where I can get good books and pictures,” our Extension 
Secretary, Mrs. Etta S. Wilson, is most able to answer. She goes over the 
state, and gives lectures on birds in the schools, churches and farmers’ insti- 
tutes. The State Society purchased a new lantern and slides for this work. 
This summer, while in Michigan, she gave many talks in behalf of bird-study. 

Under the direction of C. E. Newbin, seven local Audubon Societies 
were formed in different cities and towns this year. Many Junior Clubs have 
been started with a large membership, the largest being in Evansville and 
Mishawaka. 

The state has one hundred and forty active members, twelve local societies, 
and eight Junior Clubs. This is a working force of over two thousand, not 
including many enthusiastic workers of which we have no record. 

The State Society purchased many hundreds of bird pictures and leaflets 
to be distributed over the state. A traveling library, with a few-good bird 
books, has been started. Charles A. Stockbridge of Fort Wayne, has started 
a good movement. He gives bird talks to the Boy Scouts and takes them on 
hikes, emphasizing bird-observation and bird-protection. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. George M. Naylor, of Ft. Wayne, and our 
Extension Secretary, the women’s clubs are giving one program to the dis- 
cussion of birds. The programs of those sent to the Secretary were extremely 
interesting and profitable. 

Nature-study in the public schools and colleges is doing much toward 
better bird-protection and bird-study. In some of the schools, the meetings 
of the Junior Clubs are made a part of the regular nature-study work. Bird 
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charts, leaflets, pictures and material for bird-boxes have been bought through 
the efforts of the teachers and pupils. 

A call from Superintendent Callicott, of the Indianapolis. schools, asks 
that a pamphlet be prepared on birds, telling simply of the habits, how to 
attract birds to the homes, and the care of birds. These stories are to be used 
in the schools. Amos W. Butler, who wrote “Birds of Indiana,’ has been 
chosen to do this work. The President then suggested that these printed 
sheets be sent to all the schools over the state next spring. 

This year, letters have been sent to the State Forestry, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and the Game Commissioner, to coéperate in the 
bird-protection. 

An excellent Arbor and Bird Day Annual has just been issued. Our Presi- 
dent, William Watson Woolen, has. contributed an article to this book on 
“Bird Ways.” Governor Ralston has set October 31 as Arbor and Bird Day 
for Indiana. Programs will be held in every school over the state emphasizing 
birds and trees. 

The department at Washington has recognized the valuable assistance 
given by our Game-Commissioner, George W. Miles, and his force in looking 
after the administration of the new federal bird law in this state. 

Delegates from the State Audubon Society will be sent to the convention 
of the Council of Women, which meets in Indianopolis, October 21. 

We feel that we have had a most successful year.—ELIzABETH DOWNHOUR, 
Secretary. 


Iowa.—The Audubon Society of the state of Iowa has its headquarters 
in Waterloo, and, since the officers are unsalaried and busy housewives, the 
work is largely local and by correspondence, although for several years the 
cause of the birds has been presented by the President before the biennial 
meetings of the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

A paper read last spring before the Waterloo Women’s Club resulted 
in the securing of several new members, and the passage of a resolution favor- 
ing the McLean Bill for the protection of migratory birds. 

Scarcely had we ceased writing to our congressmen concerning the afore- 
mentioned bill, ere the fight commenced against the importation of foreign 
plumage. Again we joined with zest in this crusade by dozens of personal 
letters to the House and Senate, and by the mailing of the hundred or more 
circulars sent out by the National Association of Audubon Societies and the 
New York Zodlogical Society. 

Twenty-eight Junior Members were secured last spring in one of the local 
schools. One of our members has contributed a small sum toward a fund 
for the establishment of a bird-preserve. An effort is at present being made 
to convert into a preserve a beautiful tract of ground known as Cedar Heights, 
which lies between Waterloo and Cedar Falls; the tract comprises 250 acres. 
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A. number of country homes have been established here, and the residents 
are very favorable to bird-protection—Mrs. W. F. Parrott, Secretary. 


Kentucky.—Results of our efforts toward bird-protection since my last 
report have been extremely gratifying. 

In Kentucky we now have a model law which has been in effect over a 
year. The law is enforced to the letter, particularly that clause which says 
one may not shoot upon a farm without the written consent of the owner. 
Result—no more negroes, foreigners, or city youths infesting our country 
fields and woodlands, shooting indiscriminately every creature which might 
come within range. 

At present the efforts of our Society are directed toward formiag Junior 
societies among the schools, giving publicity to our state laws and the McLean 
Law, inducing owners to put up bird-boxes and to feed and protect the birds, 
to the furnishing of news items concerning bird-protection to the newspapers 
of Kentucky, and to the preparation of a list (now nearly complete) of the 
birds of Kentucky.—V. K. DoncE, Secretary. 


Maine.—The year has been one demanding much activity, both for state 
and national purposes. 

The Legislature was in session from early January until April, requiring 
constant watchfulness. Two hearings were attended, with good results. 

During this year, the two great national measures which have been before 
Congress—one for the federal protection of migratory game-birds, the other 
to prohibit the importation of the feathers of wild birds—have called for a 
large amount of local effort. 

Warning notices have been supplied to Audubon wardens and citizens, 
as heretofore, and the usual lectures have been kept up by local secretaries.— 
Artuur H. Norton, Secretary. 


Maryland.—The work of the Maryland Audubon Socety for the past 
year has consisted chiefly of the efforts of its members to bring pressure upon 
their representatives in Congress to secure the revision of the Tariff Law 
affecting the importation of birds. 

In these efforts they have had the active sympathy of the daily press 
and many of the most prominent of the women’s clubs.—M. D. Starr, Secretary. 


Massachusetts.—During the past year, the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society has made successful gains, both in its activities and in its numbers. 
The usual work of sending out educational leaflets and literature, helpful 
to individuals in the cause of bird-protection, has been carried on with renewed 
vigor. The traveling lectures have been in continual demand throughout 
the state during the year. 
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The Society has added a third bird chart to its list,—the birds painted 
in colors by Mr. Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and the explanation of the accom- 
panying pamphlet by Winthrop Packard. All three charts have sold in in- 
creasing numbers, and the demand for them continues good. 

The Society has kept a careful watch on state legislation, and has done 
its utmost to promote useful bills and prevent the passage of harmful ones. 
In this it feels that, with other organizations, it has been singularly successful. 
It also gave all the aid in its power toward the successful passage of the Weeks- 
McLean Bill and to the feather proviso in the Tariff Bill. 

The work of encouraging local secretaries by circulars and by personal 
visits from the Field Secretary has been kept up. 

During the winter, the Society had a course of three lectures by Mr. C. 
William Beebe, the subject being Mr. Beebe’s researches and explorations 
among the Pheasant regions of the Far East. These lectures were beautifully 
illustrated by lantern-slides. The new Field Secretary of the Society gave, 
during the year, fifty lectures on bird-protection in various parts of the state, 
arousing everywhere much enthusiasm for the cause and assisting in the 
promotion of local work in bird-protection. 

Besides the regular monthly meetings of the Directors, a public meeting 
was held in Huntington Hall, which was attended by more than six hundred 
people. The speakers of the occasion were Mr. Edward Howe Forbush, 
Mr. Francis H. Allen, Mr. James A. Lowell, Dr. George W. Field, and 
Mr. Winthrop Packard. Ernest Harold Baynes gave his illustrated lecture 
on bird-protection, and the meeting was in all ways very enthusiastic and 
successful. 

During the year, ten thousand circulars were sent to selected lists of Massa- 
chusetts people, explaining the need of bird-protection and the methods of 
the Audubon Society in obtaining it. In response to these circulars and to 
the field work of the Secretary, there has been the greatest increase in mem- 
bership of the Society during any year since it was organized. The sustaining 
members total 1,570 and the life members 150. In this connection, special 
praise should be given to the work of Miss Jessie E. Kimball, who has been 
Secretary and Treasurer of the organization during the past year, in organizing 
Junior Classes. As a result of this work, the total enrollment of Juniors who 
have been or are now receiving instruction in bird-lore and bird-protection 
in the Society is 8,951. The resignation of Miss Kimball, who has been con- 
nected with this Society for a great many years, was a matter of great regret. 

WintHROP PACKARD, Secretary. 


Michigan.—Probably the most far-reaching work accomplished by our 
Society during the past year was the securing of a law forbidding the purchase 
and sale of Egret plumes, a law providing for humane teachings in the 
schools, and the securing of parks as bird sanctuaries. Both the National 
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Association and the American Humane Education Society aided financially 
on the legislative matters. 

Last winter, negotiations were opened up with the manual training in- 
structor of the Detroit schools regarding the making of bird-boxes by the 
school children. As a result, 1,500 boxes were made. A number were put 
up and used by Wrens, and for the first time for years Bluebirds nested in 
Detroit. This, in spite of the fact that the boxes were made for Wrens and 
were rather small for Bluebirds. At present we are taking up the question 
of having the schools make winter shelters and feeding-stations for birds. 
Both Detroit and Grand Rapids will do this work. 

We have been urging the erecting of bird-boxes in cemeteries, with success 
here and there. The larger cities of the state have been requesting information 
in regard to plants that will attract birds. In some cases, I have visited parks 
and made suggestions which have been or are being carried out. 

Meetings have been held with A. C. Carton, Secretary of the Public Domain 
Commission, and arrangements are being perfected to give our Society a lease 
on an island in Lake St. Clair, where large numbers of the Common Tern nest. 
I visited the island in June, and found 200 eggs and young. We had a watcher, 
and kept in weekly touch with events. Egg-collectors are still with us, and 
were chased away twice. I visited the island the last of August and found 
about 2,000 Common Tern, 200 Black Tern, 500 Herring Gulls, besides a 
few Bonaparte Gulls, Spotted Sandpipers, Solitary Sandpipers, and Semi- 
palmated Plover. About thirty pairs of Spotted Sandpipers nested on the 
island. We are going to change the name from Sand to Bird Island. I have 
given the state authorities a list of the islands in the Great Lakes that we 
would like set aside for preserves, and encouraging progress is being made 
in securing them, especially in Lakes Michigan and Superior. 

Our Society gave every encouragement possible in furthering the two 
bills before Congress, by writing numerous letters, securing endorsements 
in meetings of various sorts, and by articles in the press—all of which were 
sent to Washington. We were indebted to both the National Association 
and Mr. Henry Oldys in directing our work. 

During the year, I have given seventy-two lectures and talks on birds 
and wild life, and written twenty-seven articles for publication on the same 
subjects. During the past summer, I carried on research work on the mor- 
tality of wild-bird life at the University of Michigan Biological Station, Doug- 
las Lake. Records were kept of the loss of eggs and young during the nesting- 
season under natural conditions and compared with previous records for 
nesting-boxes, with the result that a percentage of thirty in favor of the nesting- 
boxes was shown. The results will be published by the Michigan Academy 
of Science. 

Last winter, we were able to secure a few more rural mail-carriers to 
carry food for the winter birds. By this method, we are also able to estimate 
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the winter-bird population, and were surprised to find it more than double 
what we expected. Towns along the shore were induced to feed the Gulls 
and other winter birds, and much good work was done along the shores of 
Lake Huron, especially at Muskegon and Ludington. 

I examined three hundred essays received from the schools of the state 
in a contest for medals given by W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, on bird subjects. 
Further prizes for books are now being prepared for announcement. Our 
traveling set of lantern-slides has been in constant use. 

We have been more active in the schools than heretofore. More than 
one hundred addresses have been given by Mrs. Edith C. Munger, of Hart, 
our Secretary; Mrs. Anna Walter, of Marcellus, and myself. At present 
there is a constant demand from the schools for literature, lectures, methods 
of making bird-boxes, for making bird-shelters, information regarding the 
feeding of winter birds, and the best ways to carry on bird-study. We are 
presented with the greatest opportunity we have ever had, but, unfortunately, 
are unable, through lack of funds, to keep up with the demands. We are 
obliged to select the centers where we can accomplish the most. Recently, 
I spent two days and a portion of a third addressing the schools of Grand 
Rapids and societies. I am arranging to take up the same work at Lansing. 

We are in codperation with the farmers, through the State Grange, but 
are unable to attend the meetings we are invited to address, as many are 
held at distances that call for a heavy expense. I have prepared outlines 
for the Grange Bulletin, and help in this way to keep the bird question before 
the farmers. The Associated Press has made us an offer to provide for space 
in the newspapers of the state for the Audubon work. This matter will be 
taken up within the next few weeks.—JEFFERSON BUTLER, President. 


[Since the receipt of the above report we have been shocked to receive 
notice of the death of Mr. Butler in an automobile accident.] 


Minnesota.—The work of the Society in this state has been along educa- 
tional and legislative lines. The President of the Society spoke on “Birds 
and Game-Protection” before large audiences in several of the schools of 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Cloud, Bagley, and Baudette. At Bagley he con- 
ducted a four-weeks’ class in a Teachers’ Summer School in Bird-and-Nature- 
Study. 

The Secretary of the Society was instrumental in organizing a Game- 
Protective Club in the city of Minneapolis, and took active part in its meetings 
and discussions, and delivered one lecture before them. 

During the period in which the Legislature was in session, members of 
the Society contributed articles to the daily papers in which they protested 
against some vicious measures that were before the Legislature, and advo- 
cated some desirable changes in the law. 

A special committee of the Legislature on Game and Game Laws invited 
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the President of the Audubon Society to attend one of their meetings. The 
meeting lasted about an hour and a half, during which time your President 
was given ample opportunity to advocate the work and the sentiment of the 
Audubon Society before this committee. Many interested visitors were present, 
and his testimony and recommendations were reported in the press, and most 
of the recommendations were enacted intolaws, A bill allowing spring shoot- 
ing was killed, as was a similar bill which intended to withdraw permanent 
protection for birds and game from the state and national forests within 
Minnesota. Your President strongly advocated that for Minnesota the 
Mourning Dove be put on the “No Game” list, and be given permanent 
protection, and he also strongly advocated a closed season for bear, the same 
as for other fur-bearers. The black bear is certainly a harmless animal, and 
its fur in summer is worthless, but large numbers of boys and men still think 
it is a big, heroic thing to shoot a bear. These two recommendations, how- 
ever, have not been enacted into laws, but we expect to press them at the 
next meeting of the Legislature.—D. LANGE, President. 


Nebraska.—The Nebraska Audubon Society has little to report other 
than its usual rather limited activity. We made a most decided effort in behalf 
of the plumage clause in Schedule N, as a Society and individually. All of 
our representatives and senators were reached, and from many different 
directions. The response from the women of Nebraska was very gratifying. 
A large percentage of the club and society women of Omaha signed our tele- 
grams of protest sent to Washington against the lobby of the feather trade. 

Interest in bird life increases generally throughout the state. The study 
of birds is being cultivated by our county and state school superintendents. 

Nebraska rejoices in what has been achieved in federal legislation.—Joy 
Hiccins, Secretary. 


New Jersey.—During its third year, this Society has given special atten- 
tion to certain features in its field of endeavor. It has not been possible to 
push the enlarging of membership so actively as might be desired. Neverthe- 
less, several thousand appeals have been sent out, and several members 
have codperated by sending in new members. One or two have been especially 
active in this way. 

The net gain thus shown for the year is: Life members, 3; sustaining 
members, 53; members, 133; associate members, 86; junior members, 6,875; 
total, 7,150; making the membership stand: Patrons, 6; life members, 12; 
sustaining members, 102; members, 388; associate members, 199; junior 
members, 16,568; total, 17,275. 

The Society has introduced no legislative bills of its own, but has exerted 
influence in behalf of beneficial bird legislation in the state and against harmful 
measures. Its membership has also been active in bringing all possible influence 
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to bear to secure the enactment of the two important federal measures, the 
Weeks-McLean Bill, now known as the Federal Migratory Game Law, and 
the plumage proviso of the Tariff Law. We rejoice with all friends of bird 
life throughout the country in the enactment of this monumental bird-pro- 
tective legislation. 

During the year, in conjunction with the Pennsylvania Audubon Society, 
our Society has inaugurated the publication of the New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania Audubon Bulletin, two issues of which have so far appeared under date 
of March 1 and May 1. Its object was thus set forth in the introductory: 
“The New Jersey and Pennsylvania Audubon Societies greet their many 
members and friends, and take pleasure in announcing that, commencing 
with the present issue, the Audubon Bulletin will be published at irregular 


JUNIOR. AUDUBON CLASS FORMED BY MISS M. J. MAY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Courtesy of P. G. Kellinghausen, Elizabeth Daily Journal 


intervals as occasion justifies and requires. It is the intention that through 
this medium Audubon members and friends of bird life may be kept advised 
of developments in legislation, state and national, affeeting bird life, and 
in the various fields of Audubon endeavor,” 

We have been very active in Junior Audubon Class work, and a number 
of lectures have been given, mainly in the interest of. advancing this work 
in the schools. Of thirty-three northern states in which Junior Audubon 
Classes were organized, New Jersey_led with more than one-fifth the’ total 
number of classes and members. That this. work was exceedingly popular 
with the teachers as well as the pupils throughout the state was aaperincn by 
many enthusiastic letters from the former. 

Suggested by the success, in 1911-andr1g12, of exhibits of ‘neni bird 
groups showing economic value of food habits, exhibited at the Trenton Inter- 
State Fair and the Mt. Holly Fair, the Society has this year installed a per- 
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manent exhibit on the Heinz Pier at Atlantic City. Space was kindly granted 
free by the management. The pier is open throughout the year, is free to the 
public, and is visited annually by many thousands of people from all parts 
of the world. While the outlay on this exhibit was very considerable for an 
organization of limited financial resources, yet it is hoped that the message 
that it will carry to people within our Commonwealth and from far parts of 
the globe will bring results to the cause of bird-protection abundantly justi- 
fying the expenditure. 

The Society enters its fourth year, encouraged by its experience during 
its brief existence and with bright hopes for a continued useful future. 

At the third annual meeting held in Newark, October 7, Mr. George 
Batten was reélected President, Mr. Clarence B. Riker, Vice-President, and 
Mr. Beecher S. Bowdish (temporarily) Secretary and Treasurer. A moving- 
picture film was exhibited showing the hunting of the Snowy Egret for its 
plumes, and Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, gave an address on the “Development of Audubon 
Work in 1913.’”—-BEECHER S. BownpisH, Secretary. 


New York.—Owing to the protracted illness of Miss Emma H. Lockwood, 
the untiring Secretary of our State Society, it is impossible at this time to 
make a full report on the work for this year. 

We may state, however, that there has been a continued growth of member- 
ship and interest in the study of bird life. 

Later, we hope to be able to present a full statement of the activities of 
the year.—F. A. Lucas, Acting-Secretary. 


North Carolina.—In March, Mr. Gold, the Secretary, removed to New 
York City, and was forced to sever his official connection with the Society, 
and Mr. W. H. Swift, of Greensboro, was authorized by the President to 
act as Secretary until Mr. Gold’s successor could be chosen. Mr. Swift, 
having active charge of the child labor movement in North Carolina, was 
able only to hold things together. 

On June 5, the Board of Directors met and elected Mr. H. H. Brimley, 
Vice-President; Mr. R. A. Brown, of Raleigh, Treasurer, and Mr. J. W. 
Cheshire, of Raleigh, Secretary. The Secretary was instructed to move the 
office and effects of the Society from Greensboro to Raleigh. 

It was resolved that the Secretary be directed to ascertain the state of 
affairs at the breeding-places of the sea-birds on the coast. To this end, the 
Secretary made a trip to the islands in Pamlico Sound, owned by the Society, 
and found that all of them were being used by the Gulls, Terns and Skim- 
mers in great numbers. Accordingly, N. F. Jennett, of Buxton, was engaged 
to continue to look after these colonies and to see that they were not disturbed. 
His final report for the season shows that upward of twenty-five thousand 
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birds were raised on these islands during the months of June, July, August, 
and September. The principal protected species breeding here are Royal 
Terns, Wilson Terns, Cabot’s Terns, Least Terns, Black Skimmers, and 
Oyster-catchers. 

On September 2, the President called a meeting of the Directors. At 
this meeting it was agreed that each county which in one year should collect 
$400 or more from the sale of non-resident hunter’s licenses be provided, th 
following season, with a warden who shall be paid a salary during the months 
of the open season for game. 

The Vice-President and the Secretary were directed to enter and secure 
possession for the Society of an island which has been built up by the sea in 
the mouth of Ocracoke Inlet, and which is a favorite breeding-place of the 
sea-birds. 

Mr. W. H. Swift, of Greensboro, Mr. Brook G. Empie, of Wilmington; 
Mr. B. F. Shelton, of Speed, were elected Directors of the Society. 

The Secretary has arranged a synopsis of the game laws of the state in so far 
as they affect those counties still under the jurisdiction of the Society. The 
publication of this synopsis has been delayed on account of the acts of the 
recent General Assembly being late in making their appearance. However, 
it is now in the hands of the printer, and should be ready for distribution 
by October 15. 

The President, Doctor Lewis, takes a most active interest in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Society, and we feel that this assures us of accomplish- 
ing a good deal. It is our purpose slightly to modify our warden system and 
try to have each county thoroughly covered, and in some measure to stop 
the sale and shipment of game. Also, we intend to enter upon an extensive 
educational campaign, which we consider the most important part of our work. 

The past year, some hope was entertained of securing the creation of a 
State Game Commission by the Legislature, which met during the months 
of January and February last; but nothing was accomplished in this direction. 
However, numerous new game laws were put into effect, and a number of 
existing laws were amended or repealed. Most of these acts were creations 
of individual representatives in the Legislature, were not drawn up with the 
help of any expert knowledge, and show a shifting from one thing to another, 
rather than an advancement toward some definite end. 

The bird- and game-warden system was worked upon the same basis as 
formerly. Each county was furnished with one warden, some three or four 
counties with two wardens each, who were paid in fees of $2.50 for each cor.- 
viction for violation of the game laws secured, and $2.50 for each non-resident 
hunter’s license issued. In the case of Guilford County, the warden was 
paid a monthly salary for those months which constitute the hunting season. 
All of these men did very good work in enforcing the law.—J. W. CHESHIRE, 
Secretary. 
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North Dakota.—Early in May, 1912, the work of reorganizing the 
North Dakota Society began. The records at that time showed four paid-up 
members, with the total number enrolled previous to that time as twenty- 
three. Headquarters of the Society, which is incorporated under the laws 
of the state, were changed from Grand Forks, where the work was originally 
organized, to Fargo. 

The task of reorganizing the work throughout the state, of building up 
a representative membership, and developing public sentiment and interest 
in the work of the Society, was of primary importance. 

In order to give to each member as nearly as possible the worth of their 
membership fee directly, and to cultivate and develop each member into an 
informed, enthusiastic worker in the interest of bird life, it was decided to 
offer to each member as a premium their choice of (1) a year’s subsciiption 
to Brrp-LoreE; (2) a copy of Reed’s ‘Land-Birds;’ (3) a copy of Reed’s ‘Water- 
Birds;’ (4) a copy of Reed’s ‘American Game-Birds.’ As a result, about seventy- 
five members, well distributed throughout the state, were enrolled during 
the year. 

The report of the Treasurer at the close of the year showed, after all ex- 
penses paid, a balance of $40 in the treasury. 

A considerable number of papers and stereopticon lectures were given 
under the auspices of, or by members of, the State Society, to Chautauqua, 
ladies’ clubs, commercial clubs, state-fair and midwinter-fair audiences, 
and at conventions of county superintendents of schools, teachers’ meetings, 
and short extension courses, given by the Agricultural State High Schools, 
the Agricultural College, and the North Dakota Better Farming Association. 
A thirty-two-page bulletin, entitled “Guide for North Dakota Bird-Study,” 
was prepared by the President, and 10,000 copies were published and dis- 
tributed by the Extension Department of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. : 

Considerable work was done through the coéperation of the newspapers 
and educational journals in the state, such as announcing plans of work and 
the publication of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 513, by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This latter publication was heralded through practi- 
cally every paper in the state. 

The work of organizing Junior Classes was undertaken in only two city 
school systems, in accordance with the plan of coéperation offered by the 
National Association. One of these superintendents reported organizing 
successful classes in every grade in the school, the other superintendent 
reported every child in the school enrolled in the Junior Audubon Classes, 
and an enthusiastic interest. Considerable work was done in furthering 
and securing favorable legislation, both state and national, during the year. 
At the annual business meeting, held at the home of Mrs. Geo. H. Hollister, 
plans were outlined for the ensuing year, and committees were appointed 
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to be responsible for special lines of work. The following officers were elected: 
Board of Directors: W. B. Bell, President, Fargo; Morris Johnson, First 
Vice-President, Valley City; Miss Minnie Neilson, Second Vice-President, 
Valley City; Mrs. George H. Hollister, Secretary-Treasurer, Fargo; J. K. 
Burleson, Grand Forks; S. H. Wilson, Bottineau; Daniel Freeman, Fargo; 
Mrs. William Folger, Devil’s Lake; Miss Bessie R. Baldwin, Williston; Charles 
Wilson, Fargo; G. L. Miller, Fargo. 

A social session, following the business meeting, closed the work of the 
year.—W. B. BELL, President. 


Ohio.—The Audubon Society of Ohio has completed another successful 
year, thanks to the untiring efforts and enthusiasm of the President, Mr. 
J. P. Cummins, and his co-workers in the lecture field—Mr. William G. 
Cramer, and Doctor Swope, our Field Agent. Every year records an increase 
in the number of lectures and talks given by these gifted men, and, through 
these, the wider dissemination of knowledge and increase in enthusiasm 
for bird-study. 

Mrs. Hermine Harsen, one of this self-sacrificing corps, being on a world 
tour which consumed fourteen months, was sadly missed, but as she has 
returned full of vigor and enthusiasm, we expect help and renewed courage 
from her for the coming year. 

It would be ungrateful to fail to thank Mr. Charles Dury for his ever- 
willing and interesting contributions at our regular monthly meetings. 

The past year also records an interesting talk by Dr. Henry Oldys on “Birds 
and Bird Music,” which made so pleasing an impression that the Secretary 
feels her inability to properly express it. Perhaps it may best be understood 
by comparing it to the same sweet charm that is felt by the nature-lover 
on a spring morning, when he hears the heavenly choir, which Doctor Oldys 
so inimitably mimics. Later in the year, we had another evening lecture 
by Mr. Davey, which brought out a crowded house. It is hoped that several 
evening lectures can be arranged for the coming year. 

The Society wishes to congratulate and thank the National Association 
and its staunch and wide-awake members, who fought so bravely on the 
legislative field of battle for the universal protection of these helpless and 
helpful feathered friends of ours—the birds—KATHERINE RATTERMAN, 
Secretary. 


Oregon.—We have had an active year in Audubon affairs. Our last 
Legislature passed some laws favorable to us, and in which we had much 
interest. The same Legislature set aside, as refuges for wild birds, six sections 
or acres of land amounting in all to more than a million acres. This, with 
our federal wild-bird reservations and numerous refuges on private estates, 
gives our birds some reasonable chance for life and liberty. 
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The Federal Migratory Bird Law occupied our attention to some extent 
during the early spring, but the plumage proviso of the Tariff Bill gave us 
a rocky and shoulder-galling pull; but, now that the “enemy is ours,” we 
congratulate ourselves and friends and stand faced forward for the next 
move. 

The press has given us favorable publicity, accepting many letters and 
articles, with editorial comment, thus helping to create a good healthy public 
opinion favoring our contentions. 

The wardens employed on the wild-bird reservations report that they 
have had little or no trouble with poaching or disturbing of bird colonies. 
The White Herons have been able to hold their own at least. Three Arch 
Rocks, Klamath, and Malheur Lake Reservations report that there have 
been a large number of birds reared this season. 

During the year, Mr. William R. Lord, of Dover, Massachusetts, gave 
a series of twenty Jectures in towns and cities in the state; these were given 
in conjunction with Mr. Alderman, Superintendent of Public Schools. Mr. 
C. F. Hodge, of Worcester, Massachusetts, Mr. William L. Finley, and occa- 
sionally the Corresponding Secretary of this Society, gave lectures and talks 
to schools and other audiences. Arrangements have been made with Mr. 
John F. Bovard, of the University of Oregon, to give talks to the schools 
during this season. 

Upon the whole, we must conclude that this has been a strong and healthy 
year for the “bird people” of our country—Emma J. WELTY, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Pennsylvania.—In its twenty-three years of organized life, the Penn- 
sylvania Audubon Society has never fought so vigorously for bird-protection 
as in 1913. In the name of the State Society, though really conducted under 
the guidance of the National Society, a “fight to the death” (in this case 
happily the death of opposing legislation and not of the bird!) was waged 
while the State Legislature was in session, to restore the Heron family to the 
list of protected birds of the state. 

The details of the struggle, which resulted in complete victory to the 
Audubon Society, have been given elsewhere; but it might be of interest 
to tell what brought it about, as showing the far-seeing policy of the millinery 
interests. 

The year before the New York law, forbidding the sale of Osprey plumes 
or aigrettes, was passed, a clause was introduced into the Pennsylvania Game 
Laws (supposedly by owners of fish-ponds or hatcheries, but really by the 
millinery interests) removing protection from the Herons, Kingfishers, and 
one or two birds of prey. To the Audubon Society, busy with other legisla- 
tion at the time, and the Egret long unknown in the state, this clause seemed 
to have no special significance. But this law which read “no part of the bird 
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may be had in possession” being repealed, the bar to the sale of aigrette plumes 
was removed—and on the passage of the New York law forbidding their 
sale in that state, the wholesale millinery dealers removed their factories 
and stores to Pennsylvania, and sent their advertisements from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, saying “Buy your aigrette plumes of us; there is no law against 
it in Pennsylvania. Order by mail.’”’ But, be it recorded to the credit of the 
Audubon Society, that advertisement did not long go unchallenged. 

However, for fear the Quaker State should seem to have forgotten its 
traditions of peace in all the legislative battling that followed, this report 
must tell of some of the quieter events in the history of 1913. 

In response to the request for more frequent meetings of a popular kind, 
the Society, in conjunction with the Spencer F. Baird Club, has formed a 
chapter which holds monthly meetings at the Academy of Natural Science 
and takes field excursions in the spring. 

Through the courtesy of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, the 
Society was given a booth at their exhibit held in Philadelphia in May. At 
this exhibit, different kinds of bird-boxes were shown, and many of the best 
and latest books on birds were placed so the people could examine them, 
and bird literature was distributed. The exhibit, which lasted a week, was 
attended by many children as well as others, and the interest taken by both 
young and old in the Audubon Department was most satisfactory. 

In conjunction with the New Jersey Society, the publication of a small 
pamphlet has been started, which gives both societies opportunity to bring 
items of local interest to their members. 

These events, in addition to the regular work of the Junior Audubon 
School Clubs and other routine matters, have given the Pennsylvania Society 
a busy and satisfactory year.—E. W. FisHErR, Secretary. 


Rhode Island.—The Society has had one of the best years in its history. 
Perhaps the most important accomplishment of the year is the purchase of 
the Manly Hardy Bird Collection of North American Birds and the presen- 
tation of the collection to the city of Providence, on the condition that it be 
properly exhibited within three years from the date of acceptance. The pur- 
chase was made possible through the generosity of the members of the Society 
and their friends, who subscribed most liberally to the fund. The collection 
has been accepted by the city, an appropriation has been made, and plans 
are almost ready for an addition to the Park Museum, where the collection 
is to be installed, and the Society hopes, within the allotted time, to realize 
its purpose of providing the people of the city and state with the means of 
bird-study second to none in the country. Already the collection has stimu- 
lated much interest in the birds. 

The Society has also taken an active interest in the two bills for the pro- 
tection of birds which have passed the National Congress this year. Our 
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congressmen were besieged with letters and resolutions urging their support 
of these bills, and it is a source of deep gratification to know that they stood 
solid for the resolutions as finally adopted. While it is true that the Society 
is responsible for this work in Rhode Island, it would have been impossible 
to have done so much, or have done it so well, had it not been for the codpera- 
tion of the Secretary of the National Association, of Doctor Hornaday, and 
of Mr. E. H. Forbush, who kept us constantly in touch with the situation. 

The regular work of the Society may be divided into library work, Junior 
work, and work for and among the active membership. Our library has always 
done good work, but the record for the school year ending June 30 surpassed 
our greatest expectations. Originally we had a number of traveling libraries, 
each containing books which belonged to a particular set, the whole of which 
the teacher had to take when she requested a library of a certain number. 
She invariably received certain books which she could not use; but which 
could have been used by some other teacher in a different locality or grade. 
For the past two years all books have been merged into one big library, and 
the teacher is allowed to select amy fifteen for a loan of not exceeding three 
months. This plan insures the use of all books, and there is also the ad- 
vantage of the books being returned to the main library one or more times a 
year. The Society pays expressage both ways. The record for the year shows 
that the 478 books in the library have been.used by 1,110 persons, with a 
total circulation of 6,535. 

The Junior work has more than kept pace with that of the preceding year. 
The record for the year is 51 Junior Classes and 2,100 Juniors. Much of the 
work has been carried on in codperation with the Park Museum, in connection 
with its lecture and loan systems among the schools of the city and state. 

Each active member pays a yearly fee of one dollar, and at present the 
experiment is being tried of giving the members an opportunity of getting 
their money’s worth. A program of eleven monthly meetings has been issued. 
Seven of these are field trips, each in charge of a competent leader; one is the 
annual business meeting; one, an indoor Christmas bird census meeting; 
one, a lecture by Ernest Harold Baynes on “Winter Feeding and Methods 
of Attracting Birds;” and for one month there is a series of three lectures on 
“How to Identify Birds,” by Dr. Herbert E. Walter, President of the Society. 
This plan is based on the theory that, while many persons will join the Society 
for the good their money will do, there are many other persons who will join 
if in return for their money they are given opportunity to gain some knowledge 
of the birds—H. L. Manson, Secretary. 


East Tennessee.—The fall of. 1912 found “many of the members of this 
Society in rather a quiescent state—willing “to sit steady in the boat” and 
float with the stream. There were some few earnest, restless souls who chafed 
at this seeming want of progress. They wanted to see things moving. 
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The writer eased her conscience by talking before schools and mothers’ 
associations, urging the organization of Junior Audubon Societies. She also 
plastered all Tennessee with from three to four hundred circulars favoring 
bird-protection, furnished her by Dr. William T. Hornaday and Prof. T. G. 
Pearson, of New York. The Society met her request for subscriptions to 
Brrp-LoreE by giving her ten subscriptions. 

Our President, O. C. Woodward, violently progressive, became a traveling 
salesman and turned his attention to field work. His report as field agent 
will give some idea as to the ground he has covered. 

Mrs. T. J. Hinton, another bird-zealot, has taken for her text, “Bob- 
white,”’ and never fails to preach her daily sermon. 

On account of his ability, Col. B. R. Strong was chosen as Business Manager. 
He has justified our choice, for he has spared neither time nor money in getting 
up a creditable exhibit for the National Conservation Exposition. No other 
man would have pulled us out of the ruts as he has done. When Colonel 
Strong became President of the Society, Mr. T. J. Hinton filled the place of 
Business Manager most acceptably. His services are highly appreciated 
by the Society. These gentlemen are ably assisted by Mrs. Sue Barton, Mrs. 
T. J. Hinton, and other ladies and gentlemen. 

On October 10, we celebrated Audubon Day on the National Exposition 
grounds by special music and a speech from one whose name carries magic 
in it, Dr. George Stuart, who is a tower of strength and a power for good 
throughout this country, whether his subject be boys or birds. 

I shall conclude with giving the report submitted by our field agent, O. C. 
Woodward: 

“In submitting a report of my work for the past year, while in the capacity 
of President and later as your field agent, it might be well to state that my 
business takes me on long country trips, to the farmer in his home ahd to the 
small merchant in the towns of eastern Tennessee. After business has been 
transacted, in the field, the store, or about his log fire, where the family have 
gathered to talk and listen to the “town feller,” I have preached the conser- 
vation of bird life, read and distributed literature to the children, and made 
an effort to show them that in protecting bird life they were promoting the 
welfare of mankind. 

“At many places I meet the county teachers, many of whom are interested 
in our work, and have urged them, insofar as is consistent for them to do so, 
to use our leaflets in their Friday afternoon reading, and also gave them 
instructions as to the organization of Junior Societies. In this I have been 
ably assisted by Professor Haworth, of the East Tennessee Normal School, 
who is visiting all the county schools in this district. I am also calling on al} 
county superintendents and have many promises of their codperation. 

“At many places I have succeeded in having bird-boxes put up, and am 
glad to note, on return trips, an increase of interest. 
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“At Grand View, Tennessee, on the Cumberland Plateau, is located a 
school for mountain children, run by the American Missionary Society and 
by private subscription. There were enrolled in this past session 463 boys 
and girls, sons and daughters of farmers who are receiving an education of 
an agricultural nature. I visited this school after their closing exercises were 
under way, met their Superintendent of Agriculture, explained our work, 
and received from him a most urgent invitation for this Society to organize 
his entire school and to furnish them such literature as will enable them to 
continue the study of bird life in connection with their field work. This is 
an opportunity that should not be lost, and some arrangement should be 
made to care for it.. I have furnished them with literature, but have not been 
able to make a return visit. 

“So far, I have worked in the following counties: Knox, Louden, Monroe, 
Sevier, Hamblen, Hancock, Hawkins, Green, Grainger, Roan, Rhea, Morgan, 
Scott, Blount, and Cocke Counties, and, while I have not been able to cover 
them all in a thorough manner, I have pretty. thoroughly covered three of 
them. 

“Tn conclusion, will say that, with the very great assistance received from 
our fine exhibit at the National Conservation Exposition, and a continuation 
of the distribution of literature along with our newspaper articles, we should, 
within the next year, see great results from our work.”—MAGNOLIA Woop- 
WARD, Corresponding Secretary. 


West Virginia.—Throughout the past year, this Society has steadily 
pursued its educational policy, and, while greatly hampered by lack of funds, 
the work has been pushed forward with much success. 

Through the generosity of “The Sentinel,” an afternoon local paper, 
‘we have been able to continue the weekly “Audubon Bird Notes;” under which 
heading the endeavor has been to give to the public important and interesting 
information concerning bird life and interests. Other articles, contributed 
by our press agent, have been published by several of our agricultural and 
educational journals. The State Superintendent of Schools has given us per- 
mission to furnish the material for the bird section of the Arbor and Bird 
Day Manual. 

Many plans and suggestions presented themselves in consideration of 
the most effective way to interest the teachers of West Virginia in bird-study 
in the schools, but at every point the question of expense arose. However, 
through the cordial codperation of educational interests, we have been able 
to bring the subject before the teachers in several ways. 

Dr. Eugene Swope, Field Agent for Ohio, was procured to speak before 
the State Education Association which met here in June, and addressed the 
Association at an afternoon session and at an evening general assembly on 
the subject of bird-study in the schools. In line with this, our Vice-President 
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was given space in the county institute program books for a short article on 
“Practical Bird-Study in the Schools.” Following this up, a letter was addressed 
to each county institute instructor, asking him to make this subject a point 
during nature-study discussion before his institute. The suggestion was met 
with a hearty response. The result is that requests for literature are steadily 
coming in from all parts of the state from teachers desiring to start bird study 
in their schools. We are supplying them with such literature as ““Announce- 
ment to Southern Teachers,” Trafton’s “How to Organize a School Audubon 
Bird Club,” ‘‘Winter Feeding of Wild Birds,” and “Putting up Bird-Boxes.” 

According to last reports, there were 51 Junior Audubon Societies in this 
state, and we trust that during the coming year this number will show a goodly 
increase. 

On March 7, 1913, a Branch Society was formed at Fairmont, W. Va., 
with the following officers: C. C. Meyer, President; Miss Blanche Henry, 
Vice-President; Miss Eva M. Fling, Secretary; and Miss Gertrude Creel, 
Treasurer. The Fairmont Branch has been doing excellent work in that vicin- 
ity, and the outlook is very bright for the propagation of the work there. 

The regular monthly meetings were held during the winter months. Our 
outdoor meetings began in the early spring and were devoted entirely to 
observation. 

In February we were fortunate enough to secure Dr. Oldys to give an 
interesting stereopticon lecture and one field trip. Twenty-three persons took 
advantage of this tramp, and eleven species of birds were seen. 

Dr. Swope also conducted an early morning (4.00 A. M.) field trip, when 
he was with us in June. This time the attendance numbered sixteen, and 
thirty-one different birds were seen or heard. Dr. Swope also met in con- 
ference with the Society, presenting suggestions as to work and methods. 

Our members have been much interested in the plumage proviso in Sched- 
ule “N“ of the Tariff Bill. A number have sent personal letters to our Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in behalf of the original bill, and night letters were 
also sent by the Society to each member of the Conference Committee. 

Our annual meeting was held Tuesday evening, October 7, and the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: Miss Hattie M. Alleman, President; 
Miss Bertha White, Treasurer; Mrs. W. W. George, Vice-President; and Miss 
Clara Marsh, Secretary.—Hattie M. ALLEMAN, Retiring Secretary. 


Wisconsin.—For the past year, the Wisconsin Audubon Society has 
endeavored to carry on, as successfully as possible, the work for which it was 
organized—namely, the spread of interest in bird life and in natural history. 

The year was not marked by any signal achievement, though of course 
we had a hand along with the host of others in support of the plumage amend- 
ment in the Tariff Bill. 

Experience has shown, so’ we at least believe, that, unless there are very 
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urgent reasons to the contrary, it is best to concentrate on the endeavor to 
teach children the value, the beauty and the attractiveness of birds, rather 
than to spend time in an endeavor to convert the older people, whose interests 
in life have become more or less rigid and permanent. Moreover, the brilliance 
and liveliness which some forms especially exhibit appeal more strongly to 
children than to older persons. Likewise, for a number of reasons, childhood 
is the time when an individual should make his or her acquaintance with 
nature. . 

For these reasons, we are devoting our energies to the publication of our 
monthly paper “By the Wayside.” Herein we have two departments; one for 
older people, in which we present subjects on general, as well as on special, 
phases of bird life. The children’s department we try to make true to its 
name; not a very easy task. Here we present sketches of common birds, stories, 
and contributions from our younger correspondents. 

What we consider of especial importance is the endeavor to furnish teachers 
with material and topics for class work. Educators the country over admit 
the value of nature-study, but many cannot introduce it for the lack of com- 
petent teachers. We are trying to bridge the gap.—Rotanp E. KREMERS, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Campbell, Helen Gordon........... SO | GIy Mitek Ss vo os 0 0.05 bind dalenaion 1908 
Carr, Gen. Julian: S........ 60... fe... err re 1913 
Chapin, Chester | ASL NRET SO 1910 | Gazzam, Mrs. Antoinette E.........1908 
Chapman, Clarence E.............; 1908 | Gifford, Mrs. Robert L.......... . . 1908 
ee By See ee ree ee ee err eee oy rt I910 
Childs, John Lewis................. 1905 | Graydon, Mrs. Clendeny........... 1913 
eG AE. WE Desi voice oe CO Sais 1912. ' Greenway, Mrs. J. C............... 1912 


* Deceased 
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LIFE MEMBERS, continued 


Haehnle, Rheinhold bac ade atn ie 192 | Pierrepont, John d; bd Ob oe os aoe eee 1905 
Havemeyer, ee a See to07 | Panemnt, Bien. J. Wa... cccccescees 1906 
Greg ok Seve’ vce ya 808 § BOER. | EOE Wiss cdce ess cctbeucee 1909 
Hearst, ie ons Save 1909 | Potts, INR 523 nko icse oes coees 1905 
Hemenway, Mrs. Augustus... BOOS TF Wee GE Ds ig onc wre cases esiacs IQII 
Hoffman, Samuel V. hea ek baneaia 1907 | Prime, Miss Cornelia............... 1909 
BENE, OME bo seascccvcscocccs SORT | MOMMNNE, TC. We Benes ckce ce cecaes 1913 
Hornbrook, Mrs. F. B.............. 1913 | Reed, Mrs. William Howell.........1905 
Hostetter, D. Herbert.............. SODE 1’ UNI RK Bavieicin 5650.0. 62.000 pe.e se 1908 
SS Seren ee 1905 | Rockefeller, Wm. G..............: >. 1912 
Huntington, Archer M. 8006 | RORUER, RMNNOD TEs. occcccescccccess 1912 
Jackson, Mrs. James ROOD | Mg Bee Bs Binds ccc siciencccss 1913 
Kettle, Mrs. L. M. -191%3 | Sage, Mrs. Russell................. 1905 
Kidder, Nathaniel T................ 1905 | Saltonstall, John L................. 1908 
<r 1907 | Satterlee, Mrs. Herbert L........... 1906 
eS re 1913 Schroeder, Miss Lizzie H............ 1911 
Kuser, John :. ver Tee Uk Pre 1912 
Lane, "Benj. ET RSS. os adinh. oe. en oe zeom | Senttwie, mem. F.C... 5. cic ecccees 1906 
Lawrence, Samuel_ - Re” 1905 | Sherman, Miss Althea R............ 1909 
McConnell, Mrs. S. D.............. 1908 | *Smith, Miss Alice Weston.......... IQII 
McGraw, Mrs. Thes. PRA a: 1908 | Spalding, Mrs. A. M............... 1912 
Mackey, Clarence H. 1908 | Stewart, Mrs. E. A................-1913 
iss scice cer cthnp 1906 | Stickney, Charles D................ IgI0 
Mason, Miss Ellen F.............. 1913 | *Stokes, Miss Caroline P............1908 
Tas ci bee co hvewaas BOSS 2} gs Fuk cece vowed awnted é IgIt 
IN Eg ost cn0'G.a bid a adh BOO | Se ENG Oleg Bias is ose ccccees 1908 
Meyer, Miss Heloise............... 1910 | Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R............... 1909 
Gene, CMNOOe Be... 6 occ ce cn see's a ae | ee 1909 
Morton, Miss Mary................ 1906 | Thompson, Mrs. Frederick F........ 1908 
Murphy, Franklin................. SOGe | ee NN. cis ka dieee baiendceen 1907 
New Jersey Audubon Society....... 1913 | Van Brunt, Charles................ 1912 
North Carolina Audubon Society.....1905 | Van Name, Willard G. .............1905 
Osborne, Mrs. Eliza W............. 200 | Wee, GHOONOG, JF... cece ccs ccuces 1905 
Palmer, Mrs. William H............ BOR | - IMS Mrs Bhs enetins cctcsa vee IgIt 
pS rer a RD ere erry 1908 
Parker, A. H. evs 1908 | Watson, Mrs. James S.............. 1911 
Parker, Edward L. S900 | I Ee INOS ooo oss ois cic taeces 1913 
Parsons, M. W... TS. «= Eerrerrrre rer. 1905 
Pearson, T. Gilbert........... 1905 | Webster, Mrs. Sydney.............. 1913 
Peck, Mrs. Walter L........... 1909 | Weeks, Henry de Forest............ 1909 
I EY ME Sa, . 5 co Rawdidasoales 1913 | Wells, Mrs. Frederick L............. IgII 
2 : 1908 | Westcott, Miss M.................. 1912 
RS SE ee 1905 | White, Mrs. Charles T..............1909 
ES, RP ere eS Re eee 1909 
Pickman, Mrs. Dudley Bexuacin al ee EN ee eres 1913 
Pierrepont, Anna J............. 1905 | Woodward, Mrs. George............ 1908 
*Deceased 
ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
GENERAL FUND FOR 1913 

Abbe, Miss H. C. $5 0o Brought forw’d.. $41 00 Brought forw’d. ..$92 00 
Abbey, Mrs. F. R... 5 00| Achilles, Mrs.G.S... 5 00 | Adams, Edw. B...... 5 00 
Abbott, Mrs. E. H... 5 oo | Achorn, Mrs. E.O... 1 00 | Adams, H. W....... 5 00 
Abbott, Miss M.S.. 5 oo} Acklen, Col. J.H.... 15 00 | Adams, Miss P.S.... 0° 
Abbott, Miss M.A. 5 00! Ackley, MissA.E.... 5 00} Adriance,F.V.V.... 5 00 
Abbott, Mrs. T. J..... 5 oo | Acton, Miss A. A..... 5 oo! Adt, Albert A....... 1 00 
Abraham, Miss E.R. 5 oo | Adam, MissS.W.... 5 oo} “A Friend”........ I5I 00 
Abrams. Mrs. A.E... 1 oo | Adams, Brooks..... 5 o0| “A Friend of the 
Achelis, Fritz....... 5 oo | Adams, Mrs. B...... 10 00 Birds”. . I 00 

Carried forw’d.. $41 00 Carried forw’d...$92 oo Carried forw’d. .$265 oo 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forw’d. .$265 

assiz, Rudolph I.. 

1, Mrs. Leonard. . 
Aiken, John A...... 
Aldrich, Frank W... 
Aldrich, Mrs. L. B 
Aldrich, Spencer... . 
Alexandre, Mrs. J. J. 
Allee, Miss J. H.. 
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Allen, Miss Mary P. 
Allen, Mrs. N. T..... 
Allison, Mrs. M. D. 
Alsop, Mrs. F. J. O.. 
Althouse, H. W..... 
Alvord, George B.... 
Ames, Miss H. S. .. 
Ames, Miss M. S.... 
Ames, Mrs. Wm. H.. 
Amory, John S...... 
Amory, Miss S. C... 
Anderson, Mrs. J. C. 
Andrews, Mrs. E. B. 
Andrews, Mrs. H. E. 
Andrews, Miss M. T. 
Anonymous..... II 
Anthony, Mrs. S. R. 1 
Appleton, Miss M.E. 
Appleton, Mrs. W.C. 
Appleton, Wm. T.... 
Archbold, John D... 
Archer, George A.... 
Armleder, Otto..... 
Arnin, Albertina von 
Arnold, Benj. W..... 
Arnold, Mrs. W. R... 
Aronstein, Mrs. S.... 
Arrison, Mrs. A. D... 


_ 


Ashley, Miss E. M.. 
Aspinwall, John... .. 
Atkins, Mrs. E. F... 
Atwater, Chas. B..... 
Auchincloss, C. C.... 
Auchincloss, J.W.... 5 
Audubon Society of 
Evansville. . 
Audubon Society of 
Vermont...... 5 
ae, Jos. S.. 5 
Ault, L Sage 
Austen, th va. 
Austin, Francis B..... 5 
Avery, Samuel P..... 5 
Avis, Edward.. 5 
Ayer, c. F... 15 
Ayer, Mrs. Edward. 5 
Ayres, Miss M.A... 5 
Ayres, Harry M..... 5 
Babcock, W.I...... 5 
Baber, Armitage.... 5 


Carried forw’d. .$700 
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Brought forw’d. .$700 
Bacon, Mrs. F. E.... to 
Bacon, Miss E. S.... 
Bacon, Miss M. P... 
Bacon, The Misses.. 
Babs, Dr. P.Ths.. «+ 
Bailey, Geo., Jr..... 
Bailey, Henry T..... 
Baird, Charles...... 
Baker, Mrs. C. M.... 
Baker, Miss C.S..... 
Baker, George L.... 
Baker, L. D., Jr..... 
Baker, Miss M. K..... 
Baker, W. E 
Balch, Mrs. Geo. R.. 
Balch, Mrs. S. L..... 
Baldwin, Chas. L.... 
Baldwin, Miss S. R. 
Baldwin, George J... 
Balkan, Mrs. W. F 
Ball, Miss H. A..... 
Bancroft, Mrs. W. 
| ee Ap Se 
Bangs, Dr. L. B..... 
Banks, Miss M. B... 
Barber, Willard V.... 
Barbey, Henry G..... 
Barbour, Miss I. T.. 
Barhydt, Mrs. P. H.. 
Barlow, Mrs. F.C... 
Barnard, Hon. — ‘ 
Barnes, A ‘ 
Barnes, J.S. , Jr... ‘ 
Barnes, Mrs. H. Be. 
Barnes, Herbert S.... 
Barnes, Prof. H. T.... 
Barnes, Mrs. H. W.. 
Barney, Mrs. C. T... 
Barnum, W. M..... 
Barnum, Mrs. W. M. 
Barr, Mrs.-T. F...... 
Barrere, Masters 

Claude & Gabriel. 1 
Barrett, Mrs. R. R.. 5 
Barrett, Wm. H..... 10 
Barrie, Mrs. E.S.... 5 
Barrows, Mrs. F. K. 5 
Barrows, Mrs. M.... 5 
Barry, Miss Anna K. 5 
Bartlett, ph ee 
Bartlett, Miss F..... 10 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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Bartlett, Mrs. H..... 
Bartol, Miss E. H.... 
Barton, Mrs. F. O... 
Bass, Mrs. Perkins. . 
Bates, Miss Ella M. 2 
Bates, Miss K. L..... 
Bayne. S. G........ 


Carried forw’d. $1,042 
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Brought forw’d,$1,042 
Beadleston, A. N.. 5 
Beal, Mrs. "James H. 5 
Beckwith, ee. Ds... -§ 
Bedford Audubon 

TE eee 
Beech, Mrs. H...... 2 
Beer, Mrs. Edwin... 
Beer, Mrs. George. . 
Behr, Edward A..... 
Bell, Mrs. Gordon... 
Bellard, Miss K..... 
Bement, Mrs. G. F.. 
Bemin, Mrs. F. D.... 
Bemis, Albert F..... 
Bemis, Mrs. Frank.. 
Bemish, Mrs. W. H.. 
Benedict, Theo. H.. 
Benjamin, Mrs. A. B. 
Benjamin, Mrs. J.... 
Benkard, Harry H.. 
Benkard, J. Phillip. . 
Bennett, Alice H.... . 
Bennett, Mrs. C. G.. 
Bennett, Miss M.... 
Benson, E. N., Jr... . 
Benson, Mrs. L. F... 
Bent, Arthur C..... 
Bentley, Mrs. S. M... 
Berger, Mrs. W. H... 
Bertschmann, J..... 
Best, Mrs. C. L...... 
Betts, Mrs. F. H..... 
Betts, Samuel R..... 
Beveridge, Mrs. A. J. 
Bevier, Miss K. 
Bevin, Charles W.. 
Bevin, BO. Kon sua 
Bezner, F. O........ 
Bickmore, Prof. A. S. 
Biddle, Miss E. W... 
Bigelow, Albert F... 
Bigelow, Miss E..... 
Bigelow, Joseph H.. 
Biggs, Dr. H. M..... 
Biglow, Mrs. L. H... 1 
Bill, Nathan D...... 
Billings, Miss E..... 
Binney, Rev. John... 
Binney, Mrs. Wm.... 
Birch, Hugh T...... 
Bird, Miss Anna C.. 
Bird, Charles S...... 
Birdlovers’ Club of 


Bishop, J. G........ 5 
Black, R. Clifford... 5 
Blair, C. Ledyard... 5 
° 
5 
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Blair, Mrs. D. C.... 1 
Blake, Arthur...... 
Blake, MissC.L.H.. 5 


Carried forw’d. $1,358 
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Brought forw’d,$1,358 


Blake, Mrs. Francis.. 
Blake, Mrs. S. P.... 
Blake'y, Mrs. F. E... 
Blakiston Miss E... 
Blanchard, Wm..... 
Blashfield, Mrs.E. H. 
Bliss, E. C.. : 
Bliss, Miss Ida E.. 
Bliss, Miss Kate G. 
(In Memoriam)... 
Bliss, Mrs. Wm. H.. 
Bliss, Mrs. W. P. 
Blodget, W. Power. 


Bloomfield, Mrs.C.C. 


Blue, Mrs. Chas. E... 
Blunt, Miss E. S.... 
Boardman, MissE.D. 
Boardman, Mrs. L... 
Boardman, Miss R.C. 
Boardman, Stella 
Boardman, W. J 
Boardman, } 
sont sth so $e 
Bogert, “Miss A. M.. 
Bogert, Prof. M. T.. 
Boland, Miss Mary. 
Bolles, Miss D. F.... 
Bolling, R. C.... 
Bolling, Stanhope on 
Bond, H 


Bond- Foote, Mrs. E. 


es. ‘ 
Bonham, oS eae 
Borden, Mrs. E. L.. 
Borden, Mrs. Wm... 
Borg, Mrs. S. C..... 
Borland, Wm. G.... 
Bostwick, Mrs. G.W. 
Bosworth, Mrs.W.W. 
Bourne, Fred’k G..... 


Box 534, Ardmore, 
_ | SAPS rer 
Bowdish, B. S.. 


Bowditch, Edward... 
Bowditch, Jas. H.. 
Bowdoin, Mrs. G. S. 
Bowen, Miss Jane.... 
Bowles, Mrs. S... 
Boyd, A. R.... 
Boyd, Miss Cora G. 
Boyle, Edward J. 
Bradford, Miss E. F. 
Bradford, Mrs. G. G. 
Bradley, Miss A. A.. 
Bradley, A. C.. 
Bradley, Mrs. D. R.. 
Bradley, Miss Helen 
Bradley, Robert S.. 
Bradley, Dr. Thos. 
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Carried forw’d. $1, 680 fore) 


Bird - Lore 


Brought forw’d,$1,680 
Bradstreet,Mrs.T.D. 2 
Bragdon, J. W...... 


5 
Brandegee,MissE.S. 5 
Brandegee, MissF... 5 
Brandegee, Miss K... 5 
Brandlee, Mrs. E.C. 1 
Brasher, R. I....... 5 
Brazier, Mrs. J.H... 5 
Brenchand, Mrs. J... 5 
Brennecke, Geo..... 5§ 
Brewer, A. R....... 5 
Brewer, Edward M.. 5 
Brewster, Miss J. E. 5 
Brewster, Mrs.L. D. 5 
Brewster, R. J.. 5 
Brewster,Wm.T.... 5 


Bridge, Edmund..... 10 
Bridge, F. W....... 10 
Bridges, Miss F..... § 
Brigham, Mrs. C.... 


Bristol, Mrs. E. S.... 
Bristol, John I. D... 
Broadwell, Mrs. S. J. 
Brock, Mrs. R. C. H. 1 
Brock Brothers..... 
Bromley, Joseph H... 
Brookes, Mrs. Frank 
Brooks, Allan.. 

Brooks, Miss M. j.. 
Brooks, W.. 

Brooks, Miss M. W.. 
Brooks, Mrs. P. C... 
Brooks, Mrs. W. T... 
Brower, Miss L. S... 
Brown, Mrs. A. M... 
Brown, Mrs. A...... 
Brown, Miss A. M... 
Brown, Mrs. B. W... 
Brown, Miss Bergh.. 
Brown, Mrs. Carter. 
Brown, Clarence H... 
Brown, Davenport. . 
Brown, David S..... 
Brown, Elisha R.... 
Brown, Miss Ella... 
Brown, Miss Eva I.. 
Brown, Mrs. F. G.... 
Brown, Mrs. F. F.... 
Brown, F. 
Brown, } 
Brown, G. F.. 

Brown, Harry w.. 
Brown, Irving Swan. 
Brown, Tk Rp Ee 
Brown, Miss M. E... 
Brown, Miss M. E... 
Brown, Nathan C... 
Brown, Miss O. D.... 
Brown, Philip G... . . 
Brown, Robt. I. .... 


~ 
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Carried forw’d. $1,969 


ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 
00 | F 


Brown, T. Hassall. 


| Brunswick, Mrs. E.. 
| Bryant, Master G... 


| Burt, Miss M. T..... 


Brought forw’d fe 1969 
| Brown, Ronald K... 5 
10 
Brown, Mrs. T.. 
Brown, W. H.. 
Brown, Mrs. W. H.. 
Brownell, i 
Browning, Wm. H.. 
Brownson, Mrs. I. K 
Bruen, Alex. J...... I 
Bruen, Frank....... 
Brunsman, Mrs.A.G. 


Ranouanaaun 


n 


Bryant, Mrs. E. B... 
G. B.—Special Con- 
tribution......... 
Buckley, Henry H... 
Budd Lake Nature 
Study Club...... 
Buel, Miss K. L..... 
Buffington, Mrs.E.D. 
Buffram, Mrs. W. P. 
Bulkley, Mrs. E. M.. 
Bulkley, Joseph E... 
Bullard, Francis... . 
Bullard, Fred’k L.. 
Bullard, Mrs. W. S.. 
Bunk, K. Poe 
Bunker, William.. 
Bunn, c.W 
Burchard, * hey eee 
Burgess, John K.... 
Burgess, Miss S. K. 
Burke, Mrs 
Burnham, Mrs. 
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Burnham, Mrs. J. A. 
Burnham, J. B.. 
Burnham, Mrs. J. W. 
Burnham, Mrs. L. T. 
Burnham, Miss M. C. 
Burnham, William. . 
Burr, Mrs. I. T... 
Burr, I. Tucker..... 
Burr, Miss L. W..... 
Burr, Winthrop... . . 
Burr, Wm. H........ 
Burroughs, George... 
Burrows, W. H...... 
Burt, Mrs. J. H. & 
Mrs. M. Clark..... 
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Burton, Mrs. E. F... 
Burton, Robert M.. 5 
SD Se 5 
Butler, Allen....... 5 
Butler, MissE.O.... 5 
Butler, MissH.A.... 5 
Butler, Mrs. Paul... to 


Butler, Miss Virginia 10 


Carried forw’d. $2,359 
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Brought for’wd,$2,359 
Butler, W. P 
Butterworth, Mrs. W. 
Buttrick,H.B...... 
Bye, Christine F..... 
Cabaniss, Winship. . 
Cabot, Mrs. E.R.... 
Cabot, George E.... 
Cabot, Mrs. H. B... 
Cabot, Henry B..... 
Cabot, Louis....... 
Cabot, Powell M.... 
Cabot, Mrs. W.C... 
Caduc, E. E. 

Cady, William H.. 
Caesar, H. A... 
Calkins, Mrs. W.. 
Callaway, W. T.. 
Camden, Mrs. ay N... 
Cameron, RE 
Camp, E. G. 
Seonhel, Donald... 
Carew, Mrs. L. B.... 
Carey, Arthur iy a fa 
Carhartt, Hamilton. 
Carne, Mrs. C. E..... 
Carnegie, Morris T..,. 
Carola and her 


- 
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et 
Carrington, Geo. M. 
Carson, Robt. D..?. 
Carter, Mrs. E. A.... 
Carter, John E..... 
Carter, Mrs. J. W.... 
Carter, Richard B... 
Carter, S. T., Jr..... 
Carty, Mrs. John... 
Cary, Miss Kate.... 
Case, Mrs. Ermine.. 
Case, Mrs. G. B..... 
Case, Miss L. W..... 
Case, Miss M. R..... 
Chace, Miss E. M... 
Chadwick, E. J..... 
Chafee, Mrs. Z..... I 
Chamberlain, C. W.. 
Chamberlain, G. N... 
Chamberlain, Mrs. 
SULA RE 
Chamberlain, W. L.. 
Chamberlin, Mrs. 


Chambers, Frank R. 
Chandler, Miss E... . 
Chandler, Mrs. G.W. 
Channing, Miss Eva. 
Chapin, Horace D.. 
Chapin, Robt. S...... 
Chapman, Mrs. E.... 
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Carried forw’d.$2,674 


Brought forw’d,$2 674 
Chapman, Frank M. 
Chapman, Mrs. J. J.. 
Chapman, Mrs.W. H. 
Charles, John B..... 
Chase, Mrs. Alice B.. 
Chase, Mrs. C.S..... 
Chase, Fred S....... 
Chase, Mrs. Theo.. .. 
Cheever, Dr. D. W... 
Cheever, J. D....... 
Cheney, Mrs. A...... 
Cheney, Mrs. C. G... 
Cheney, Mrs. G. L... 
Cheney, Mrs. B.A... 
Cheney, Louis R.. 
Cheney, Miss Mary. 
Chichester, Mrs.C. F. 
Child, John _ Res 
Childs, De, ee. «5 
Childs, Benj. W..... 
Childs, Eversley. . . 
Chilton, H. P 
Choate, Mabel...... 
Christian, Miss E.... 
Christian, Miss S.... 
Christy, Bayard H.. 
Chubbuck, Isaac Y.. 
Church, E. D 
Church, Fred C., Jr.. 
Church, Mrs. Geo... 
Church, Henry E.. 
Church, iro 
Church, Morton L... 
Churchill, W. W.. 
Cist, Charles aS 
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Clapp, Miss Helen. . 
Clark, Miss Anna B.. 
Clark, Mrs. Chas. E. 
Clark, Charles H.... 
Clark, Miss E. B..... 
Clark, Miss E. L..... 
Clark, Miss E. V..... 
Clark, George B.... 
Clark, George H.... 
Clark, Howard L.... 
Clark, Miss H. R..... 
Clark, a B.. 

Clark, 7. : 
Clark, Mrs. “John t. 
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Clark, Mrs.Le Vert. 5 
Clark, MissS.E..... 5 
Clarke, Miss H.E.... 5 
Clarke, Deaconess 
Henrietta Pell.... 5 


Clarkson, David A.. 5 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


| Cooker, Rev. j.} ee 


) Cooper, J. C., Jr... 
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Brought forw’d,$2,982 
Clary, Miss Ellen T. 
Cleaves, Howard H. 
Clemson, Geo. N.... 
Cleveland, W. H.... 
Clinch, Judge E. S... 
Clinch, Howard T... 
Closson, H. B....... 
Cobb, Edward H.... 
Cochran, Mrs. G. F.. 
Cochrane, Mrs. A. G. 
Cochrane, Alex.. 
Codman, Miss C. ‘A. 
Codman, Julian.. 
Codman, Miss M. C. 
Codman, Martha C. 
Coe, Miss a S.. 
Coffin, tg : 
Coffin, Willigza 2. 
Cogswell, Edw. R.. 
Colburn, Miss N. E.. 
Colby, Mrs. F.C.... 
Cole, Mrs. A.A..... 
Cae, Bees ©, B.. s i 
Cole, Mr. and Mrs. 

A.. 
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PR not Ye eee 
Collamore, Miss H.. 
Collier, Robert J...... 
Collins, Mrs. C. sais ; 
Collins, Miss G.. 
Colt, James B.. 
Colton, Miss C. W... 
Comfort, Annie. . 
Comfort, Mrs. A. E.. 
Comstock, Miss B. L. 
Comstock, Miss E. C 
Comstock, J. F.. 
Comstock, Mrs. R. i. 
Comstock, W. J.. 
Conant, Miss cs. H... 
Concord School... . . 
Cone, Caesar....... 
Coney, Mrs. G. H..... 
Congdon, Mrs. H. L. 
Conn. Audubon So- 
GR op wea aden a 
Connor, Miss C. M.. 
Converse, A De, 
Converse, Mrs. C. ¢. 
Cook, Charles S.. 
Cook, Dr. Edward. . 
Cook, Mrs. Jos...... 
Cook, Miss L. G.... 
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Coolidge, A. C... 
Coolidge, J. R.. 
Coolidge, John ?.. 
Coolidge, T. J... 
Cooper, Howard M. 
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Brought forw’d,$3,347 
Cooper, Theodore... 
Cope, Francis R. Jr.. 
Cope, Mrs. Walter... 
Corbin, Richard B.. 
Corcoran, Mrs. Wm. 

ey ed 5 
Corlies, Miss M. L. 
Cornell, Rev. John... 
Corning, Miss M. I. 
Cornwall, E. L.. 
Cotting, Chas. E..... 5 
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| Husey, The Misses. . 
Hussey, Wm. H..... 
Hutchins, Mrs. E. W. 
Hyde, Mrs. A.S..... 
Hyde, Mrs. E. F...... 
| Hyde, Mrs. T. W.... 
Indiana Audubon 
- EE 
Iselin, Mrs. C. O..... 
Iselin, Mrs. Wm. E... 
eee, ©. Basisecss 
Issenhuth, E. C..... 
| Jack, Dr. oe OST SR 
| Jackson, Miss A. P.. 1 
| Jackson, Benj. M.. 
| Jackson, C. L... 
| Jackson, Mrs. Chas. 
| Jackson, Mrs. E. E.. 
| Jackson, Martin F... 
| Jackson, Mrs. T. G... 
Jacobs, J. Warren... 
Jacobs, Miss M...... 
Jacobs, Samuel K.... 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS. continued 
Brought forw’d,$8,353 


Jacobson, Mrs. F. Cc. 


James, Henry, Jr.. 


James, Geo. Abbott.. 


Jamison, Charles A. 
Jamison, M. A.. 
Janney, J. B. 
Janney, eos 
Jansen, Mrs. H. W. 
Jaques, H. P.. 
Jareztu, Miss T.s.. 


Jencks, Frederick T.. 


Jenckes, John 


Jenkins, George W... 


Jenkins, Mrs. J. W.. 
Jenkins, Miss L.... 


Jenkins, Robert H... 


Jenks, Miss C. E.. 
Jenks, William... 


Jenks, Mrs. Wm. F... 


Jenks, Mrs. W. H.. 


Jennings, Dr. G. H. ‘ 


Jennings, R. H.. 
Jesup, Mrs. M. K.. 
Jewel, L. L. 


Jewell, Miss Edith.. 


Jewett, E. H.. 
Jewett, H. M.. 


Job, Herbert K..... 
Johnson, Mrs. A. S... 
Johnson, Mrs. C. S.. 
Johnson, Edw. C.... 
Johnson, Mrs. F.S... 
Johnson, Miss H. E.. 
Johnson, Herbert S.. 
Johnson, Lewis J ... 
Johnson, Miss M. W. 
Johnston, John W... 
Joline, Mrs. Adrian.. 
Jolliffe, Mrs. T. H.... 


Jones, Alfred W.... 


Jones, Alfred....... 


Jones, Arthur G.... 


Jones, Boyd B...... 


Jones, Charles H 
Jones, Mrs. C. W.. 
Jones, Dr. J. W. si 
Jones, Miss E. C.. 


Jones, Miss L. Biss 


Jones, Jerome... 
Jones, Joseph A. 
Jones, J. W. 


Joslyn, Mrs. GAs... 
Judd, Clifford K..... 


Jungbluth, Karl... 


Justice, as id on 


Kahn, Otto H.. 
Kahn, Dr. R. # 


Kanouse, Miss M. P. 


Kean, Mrs. H. P.. 
Keck, C. E . 
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Brought forw’d,$8,680 
Keck, Miss M.W.... 5 
Keeler, Mrs. C. B.... 
Keep, Mrs. Albert.. 1 
Keep, Mrs. C....... 
Keep, Charles M.... 
Keith, Miss A. S..... 
Keith, Miss H. P.... 
Kellogg, Francis J... 
Kelly, William...... 
Kempster, James... 
Kendall, Miss G 
Kennard, F. H...... 
Kennedy, Edward... 
Kennedy, Miss E. H. 
Kennedy, W. M..... 
Kennelly, Miss M.M. 
Kent, Mrs. C.A..... 
Kent, Edward G.... 
Kerr, Mrs. J. C...... 
Kerr, Miss Lois... .. 
Keyser, L. S........ 
Kibbe, Mrs. H. C.... 
Kimball, Mrs. C. O.. 
Kimball, Miss H. F.. 
Kimball, Mrs. L. C. 
Kimball, Miss L. S... 
Kimball, Mrs. W. F.. 
Kimball, W. F...... 
Kimball, Walter H.. 
King, Miss C. W.. 
King, Miss Elizabeth 
King, E. R... 

King, Miss G. oy 
King, Henry P.. 
King, M. K... 
Kingsbury, Mrs. H.O. 
King’s Daughters. . 
Kingsford, Daniel P. 
—- Smith, Dr. R. 
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Kirkbride Mrs. T. S. 
Kite, Miss A. E.. 
Kittredge, TAs 
Kittredge, MissS. N. 1 
Kletzsch, Dr. G. A.. 
Kneeland, Miss F.... 
Knight, Mrs. A. S... 
Knowlton, Miss G.W. 
Knowlton,Mrs.M.R. 
Kohlsaat, Miss E. M. 
Kolbe, Lawrence A... 
Kornahrens, A. W... 
Krohn, Irwin M..... 
Kuehn, Otto L...... 
Kunhardt, W. B..... 
Kuser, Anthony R. . 
Kuser, Mrs. A. R.... 
Kuser, Miss C. G.... 
Kyle, William S..... 
Lacey, Milton S..... 
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| Lawrence, Robt. B.. 


| Leigh, B. Watkins... 


Edward Cididest etal a 5 
Leverett, George V... 5 
Levey, Mrs.Wm.M. 5 
Levy, Miss F. E. a 
Levy, Mrs. J.... 5 
Lewis, Mrs. F... 5 
Lewis, H. D........ 5 
Lewis, Mrs. H. J 5 
Lewis, Mrs. John 2 
Lewis, Mrs. J. F. 5 

| Lewis, Dr. P. E. I 


Brought for’wd,$8,978 
LaFarge, Mrs. C. G. 5 
Lagowitz, MissH.L. 5 
Laird, Mrs. Wm.H.. 5 
Lambert, A.V.S.... 5 
LaMontagne,Mrs.M. 5 
Lancashire, Mrs.J.H. 5 
Land, J. S 
Lane, Miss M. L.. 

Lane, Mrs. S. D.. 
Langdon, Palmer H.. 
Langeloth, Jacob. .- 
Langmann, Dr. a" 
Lanier, Mrs. J. F. D. 
Latham, Mrs. M. A.. 
LaVie, George A..... 
Law, Mrs. B. M..... 
Law, Rev. Marion. . 
Lawrence, Mrs.A. M. 
Lawrence, Mrs. J.... 2 
Lawrence, John B.... 1 
Lawrence, Mrs. J. M. 
Lawrence, John S.... 
Lawrence, R. B...... 
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Lawrence, Townsend 
Lawrence. Mrs. S 

Lawton, Frederic A.. 
Learned, Mrs. B. P... 
Leatherbee, R. W... 
Lee, Mrs. J. C 
Lee, Frederic S...... 


Lee, Mrs. J. S$... 

Lee, Mrs. George B.. 
Lee, Mrs. Wm. W.. 
Leeds, John G...... 
Leeds, Mrs. J. G..... 
Leidy, Carter R..... 


10 


Leighton, Miss E. M. 
Leighton, Miss H... . 
Leland, Wilfred C.... 
Leman, J. Howard... 
Lemmon, Miss I. 
McG 
Leslie, Mrs. Wm. M. 
Lester, Mrs. J. W.. 
Lester, Miss M. E... 
Lester, Wm. C. & A. 
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Carried forw’d. $9,289 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS: continued 


Brought forw’d,$9,289 
Lewishon Importing 


& Trading Co..... 5 
Lichtenstein, P...... 5 
Lincoln, Alex....... 5 


Linder, Mrs. George 5 
Linsley, Mrs. Noah. 1 
Little, Miss A. A.. 5 
Littlefield, Miss}!M. H. 5 
Livingston, Miss A.. 10 
Livingston, Goodhue 5 
Livingston, J. H... 5 
Lloyd, Mrs. John U.. 5 
a Mrs. W. 
Cader, M. McC.. 
Lockwood, Henry S. 
Lodge, H. Ellerton.. 1 
Logan, Mrs. A.S.... 
Logan, Mrs. W.S.... 
Logue, Mrs. I. L.... 
Loines, Mrs. M. H... 
Lombard, The Misses 
Lombardi, C........ 
Loma Securities Co. 
Long, Harry V.. 
Longfellow, Mrs. J. i 
Loomis, Miss M. E.. 
Loomis, Miss M. E.. 
Lord, Miss Couper. . 
Lord, Mrs. Daniel... 
Loring, Mrs. C. M... 
Loring, J. Alden... . 
Loring, The Misses . 
Loring, Miss Helen... 
Loring, Mrs. W.C... 
Lovell, Mrs. F. H.,Jr. 
Low, Hon. Seth..... 
Lowell, Miss C. R... 
Lowell, Mrs. G. G.... 
Lowell, Miss G...... 
Lowell, James A.... . 
Lowell, Sidney V.... 
Lowell, Lucy....... 
Lowndes, James.... 
Loyd, Miss S. A. C.. 
Lucas, Dr. F.A...... 
Luce, Matthew..... 
Lundy, Miss E. L... 
Lusk, Mrs. Graham 
Lyle, John S........ 
Lyle, Miss Louisa T. 
Lyman, Arthur..... 
Lyman, Arthur T... 2 
Lyman, Mrs. F. W... 
Lyman, Miss Mabel 
Lyman, Theodore... 
Lyon, Mrs. Cecil.... 
Lyon, George L.... . . 
Mabie, Mrs. H. W... 
Mackay, Mrs....... 
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Carried forw’d. $9,582 


| Mason, Mrs. C. N.. . 


gg * § ae 
| Maund, Miss M. E.. 
| Mauran, Mrs. J. L.. 
| Maury, Miss A. C. 


| Maxwell, Matilda. . 


| Mead, Mrs. C. M.... 
| Means, Charles J.... 
g  -« 3% reer 
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Brought forw’d,$9, ” 
Mackay, Miss Ellin. 
Mackie, David Ives. : 
Macy, V. Everit.... 10 
Macy, Mrs. V.E..... 5 
Maddock, Miss E.... 10 
Mager, Mrs. F.R... 5 
Mager, Mrs. Robt... 5 
ae John H.... 5 

, William...... 5 
Maitland, R. L.,.... 5 
Malcom, Mrs. he ss 
Mallery, Mrs. J. M 5 
Malloch, Mrs. M. S.. 5 
Mallory, Mrs. J. M.. 10 
Manvel, Mrs. H. R.. 
Marble, Mrs. Frank. 
Markoe, Mrs. — 
Marling, Alfred E.. 
Marrs, Mrs. K.. 
Marsh, Miss Ruth. . 
Marshall, Chas. C.. 
Marshall, Mrs. E. O. 
Marshall, W. A..... 
Marston, H......... 
Martin, Mrs. Edw. . 
Martin, Mrs. E. H... 
Martin, Mrs. J. W... 
Martin, Mrs. J. L.. 
Martin, Mrs. J. H... 
Martin, Mrs. M.F.. 
Marvin, Chas. D.. 
Maryland Branch 

Natlonal Ass’n.... 
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Mason, Miss E. F.... 
Mason, Mrs. F. T.... 
Mason, Geo. G.. 
Mastick, Mrs. % 
Mather, "Miss K. 
Matheson, Wm. we 
Mathews, Mrs. J. 


aa 


de P. B.. 


May, Dr. C. H.. 
Mayhon, Mrs. J. 2 
Mayo, Amy L...... 


Aananaan nan 


Meigs, Mrs. Titus B. 
Merrill, Edwin G.. 

Merriam, _ ERS 
Merriman, Mrs. D... 
Merriman, Miss H... 
Merritt, Mrs. D. F. © 5 
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Carried forw’d. $9,906 


| Mitchell, Mrs. E. E.. 
| Mitchell, Mrs. J. G... 


| Mitchell, Dr. M. P... 


| Moon, Mrs. E. B.... 


| Moore, Mrs. R. W... 


| Morgan, Mrs. E 


| Morris, Robt. O..... 


Brought forw’d,$9,906 52 


Merritt, W. G 
Mershon, Hon. W. B. 
Metcalf, Manton B.. 
Metcalf, Stephen O.. 
MeVey, Mrs. J. C... 
Miles, Mrs. H. A..... 
Miles, Mrs. H. E.... . 
er 
Miller, Mrs. C. R... 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 
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C. 
Miller, Mrs. E. C. T. 
Miller, Mrs. G. M.... 
Miller, Miss P. E.... 
Miller, Mrs. R. F.. 
Miller, Dr. S. 2... 


Mills, Dr. H. R...... 
Minot, Mrs. R.S.... 
Minshall, Miss H..... 
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Mitchell, Mary..... 
Mitchell, Mrs. M. B. 


Montague, R. L..... 
Montgomery, J. S.... 
Montgomery, Miss 
Se ere 10 
roses =f Miss Mar- 
mora DeVoe.. 
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Moore, Alfred...... 
Moore, Casimir deR. 
Moore, Miss F. M... 
Moore, Mrs. H. V. D. 
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Moore, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Moos, Mrs. J. B..... 


Morgan, Wm. F..... 
Morison, Geo. B.... 
Morison, Robert S.. 
Morrell, Edward.... 
Morrill, Miss A..... 
Morrill, Miss F. E... 
Mors, ©. W...:... 
Morris, Mrs. D. H... 
Morris, Mrs. J. B.... 
Morris, Lewis R..... 


Morris, Dr. Robt. T. 
Morrison, Mrs. J. H. 
Morse, Miss F. R....1 
Morse, Henry Lee.. . 
Morse, Mrs. J. T., Jr. 
Morse, Miss M. F... 
Morse, Wm. F...... 
Morsemere Bird Club 
Moseley, Miss E. F.. 
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Brought “#3 d $1013 10 


Moseley, F. 
Mosle, Mrs. x ‘i. 
Motley, James M... 
Motley, Thomas... . 
Mott, Jordan L. 
Muhlfield, F.J...... 
Mulligan, Mrs. E. W. 
Mumford, Mrs. T. J. 
Munro, Miss A. ; 
Munro, Miss M. H.. 
Munroe, Vernon.... 
Murray, Mrs. W. J.. 
Murphy, Wm. H.... 
Myers, Mrs. H. W... 
Myers, Dr. P. V. N... 
Myrick, Dr. H. G... 
MacLean, Mrs. M... 
MacNutt, Mrs. A. D. 
MacNamara, Chas. 
McAlpin, C. W... 
McAlpin, Mrs. D. H., 
| ee a 
McBurney, Dr. C.... 
—— Miss M. 
G. 
Reng Mrs. 
A. R.. 
McCormick, Mrs. S. 
McCurdy, Robt. H.. 
McDougall, Mrs. W. 
McGaw, Mr. & Mrs. 
Geo. K..... 
McGregor, T. W... 
McHatton, Dr. H. 
Mclllheny, E. A. 
McIntire, Mrs. H. B. 
McIntosh, Mrs. A. C. 
McKee, Mrs. J. R.. 
McKim, LeRoy. 
McKissock, Wm.. 
McKittrick, Mrs. 
Thos. H 


McKittrick, T. H., Jr. 


McLean, Hon. G. P. 
McLean, J. E. 
McLemahan, 
eee 
McLanahan, Duer.. 
McQuestion, G. E.. . 
Nazro, Mrs. A. P. .. 
Neilson, James... 
Nettleton, Chas. H... 
Neustadt, Mrs. S. .. 
Newark, Free Public 
Library. . 
Newberry, W. F... 
New Century Club 
of Utica.. ; 
Newell, Mrs. J. E.. 
Newman, Mrs. R. A. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forw’d,$10,647 02 


Nichols, George H 
Nichols, eo Fitoy te 
Nichols, J. T... 
Nichols, John W. T.. 
Nichols, Mrs. J. W. T. 
Nichols, Mrs. W. M. 
Nicholson, Rebecca 
and Sarah 
Nicoll, Mrs. Benj... . 
Noble, Mrs. F. B... . 
Noeth, George E..,.. . 
Norbeck, Miss N.... 
Norcross, G. H...... 
Norman, Mrs. B.. 


Norrie, Mrs. E. L. 
re 
Norristown Audu- 
bon Club........ 


Northrop, Mrs. E. S. 
Norton, Miss Grace. 
Norton, Miss M. F.. 
Noyes, Carleton.... 
Noyes, Carleton E.... 
Noyes, Mrs. H. A.... 
Oakley, Mrs. T...... 
Oakley, Thornton. .. 
O’Brien, Miss M. E.. 
Oettinger, Dr. P. J... 
Olcott, Dudley..... 
Oldberg, Mrs. Oscar. 
Olin, Stephen....... 
Olmsted, F. L....... 
Ombaugh, C. B...... 
Opdycke, Mrs. E.... 
Opdycke, L. E....... 
Osborn, Mrs. H. F... 


ecceiees 
Osborn, Mrs. J. B 
Osborn, Mrs. W. ok 


Ostrom, Mrs. H.I.. 
Owen, Miss '* A 
Owen, Mrs. Maria L. 
Pack, Mrs. Chas. L.. 
Packard, Horace... . 
Paddock, Royce.... 
Page, Mrs. H. W..... 
Paige, Mrs. H. R.... 
Paine, Mrs. A. G.. 
Paine, Miss Ethel i 
Paine, Mrs. F. W. 
Paine, Geo. M.. 
Paine, Mrs. R. 7. oA. 
Painter, Dr. H. McM. 
Paladin, Arthur..... 
Palfrey, Miss S. H. . 
Palmer, Mrs. E. C... 
Palmer, Mrs. L. A... 
Palmer, Miss M. F... 
Palmer, Dr. T.S.... 
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Carried forw’d.$10,957 


Brought forw’d to 1957 02 


Park, Miss E. L.. 
Parke, Louis H.. 
Parker, Mrs. A. W.. 
Parker, Miss E.. 


Parker, E. L. W... ale 


Parker, Mrs. G..... : 
Parker, Mrs. H...... 
Parker, Mrs. W. R... 
Parmelee, Robert M. 


Parsons, Mrs. A. J.. + 


Parsons, Edmund H. 
Parsons, Robt. L.... 
Pasadena Audubon 

eee 
Patterson, Miss E. C. 
Patterson, T. H. H... 
Patterson, W. F..... 
Peabody, Rev. E.... 
Peabody, Geo. A..... 


Peabody,Mrs.Harold 


Peake, Elmore E.... . 
Pearce, Rev. W. P... 
Pease, Harriet R..... 
Peck, Mrs. FE. P..... 
Peet, Mrs. W.C..... 
Peirson, Charles L.. 
Pell, Robt. & John. . 
Perin. Mrs. F. L..... 
Perkins, Miss E. G... 
Perkins, Mrs. G. H.. 
Perkins, Miss M. R.. 
Perkins, Russell... . . 
Perley, Mary Y. 
(In Memorium)... 
Peters, Miss A. P.... 
Peters, Francis A... . 
Peters, Ralph....... 
Peters, William R.. . 
Phelps, Frank M... . 
Phillip, P. B...... 
Mrs. Moritz...... 
Phillips, A. V.. 
Phillips, Dr. C. E. H.. 
Phillips, Mrs.C. E. H. 
Phillips, Mrs. J. C.. . 
Phillips, John C..... 
Phillips, Hon. J. M.. 
Phinney, Miss M. A. 
Phipps, Henry.... .. 
Pierce, Miss K. C.... 
Pierce, Henry Clay.. 
Pierrepont, Miss A. J. 
Pierrepont, Mrs. R.S. 
Pillsbury, Asa N. J.. 
Pilsbury, Frank O... 
Platt, Mrs. Dean F... 
Platt, F. G.. 
Platt, Miss Laura N. 
Platt, Norman S.. 
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Brought forw’d,$11, 1.503 
Platt, Mrs. O. H.. 
Poe, Miss M....... 
Pollock, George E. 
Pollock, Mrs. Wm.. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. N.... 
Poole, Ralph....... 
Pope, Mrs. A....... 
Pope, Alexander... . 
SO 
Pope, Willard 
Porter, Miss Alice .. 
Porter, Mrs. Alex. S., 


Cana aanaanuwuwn tw 


Porter, Miss J....... 5 
Pest, Abmer.......; 5 
Post, Mrs. C. Bay $80 
Post, Sylvester 
Post, . >. rer 
Potter, Miss C...... 
Potter, Julian K... 
Potter, Miss M. L... 
Potts, 7. _ eae 
Potts, Mrs. F. M.... 
Potts, Miss. S. B..... 


Pratt, Mrs. E. L.... 
Pratt, Joseph M..... 
Pratt, Leban....... 
Pratt, Miss Sarah E. 
Preston, Mrs. W..... 
Price, Mrs. Geo.... . . 
Price, JohnS........ 
Prime, Mrs. M. D.... 
Prince, F. M 
Proctor, Henry H... 
Prouty, C. H., Jr... 
Provost, Mrs. C. W. 
weemm, mm. C..... 2.5 
Pryer, Charles...... 
Puffer, Mrs. E. D.... 
Pumpelli, Raphael. . 
Purves, Pierre M. 

Putham, Mrs. A. S... 
Putnam, F. W.. ; 
Putnam, George P.. 
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Pyne, Mrs. M. T..... 
Quincey, Mrs. H. P.. 
Quint, Mrs. W. D... 
Rackemann, C.S.... 
Ralph, Mrs. G. F.... 1 
Randolph, Miss F. F. 
Rankine, Mrs. W. B. 
Rathborne, R. C..... 
Rawlinson, Miss E.. 
Ray, Miss Marie V.. 
Raymond, Mrs. J... 


a 


Carried forw’d. $11,810 
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| Roberts, James O... 
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List of Members 


Brought forw’d,$11,810 
Rayner, Edward R.. 1 
Redfield, Miss Elsie.. 5 
Redwood, Mrs. F.J.. 5 
Reed, Mrs. Wm. H.. 10 
Remick, Mrs. E. W.. 
Renwick, E. B...... 
Renwick, I. H...... 
Renwick, Mrs. W. C. 
Reynal, N. C.. 
Reynal, Master E. S. 
Reynolds, Dorrance. 
Reynolds, Dr. S.U. B. 
Rhein, John, Jr...... 
Rhoades, Mrs. B. M. 
Rhoades, Miss H.... 
Rhoades, Mrs. S. W. 
Rhoads, 7. S.. 
Rhoads, Miss L. W... 
Rice, Mrs. Ellen F.. 
Rice, é 
Rice, Jas. H., Jr..... 1 
Rich, William L..... 
Richards, Miss A. A. 
Richards, Miss H. E. 
Richards, Henry... . 
Richards, Gen’. J. T 
Richardson, C. F.... 
Richardson, Edw. P. 
Richardson, H. H... 
Richardson, Mrs. M. 
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Richardson, W. K... 1 
Richie, Miss Sarah. . 

Ricketson, Walton. . 

Ricketts, Miss Jean 

Riggs, Austen Fox... 

Riggs, Geo 
Oe eae 
Ripley, Charles..... 5 
Ripley, E. L........ 5 
Rives, Dr.Wm.C.... 5 
Robb, Mrs. Alex..... 2 
Robbins, MissIda E. 5 
Robbins, Mrs. M....120 
Robbins, R. C....... 
Robert Samuel 
Roberts, Miss E. C.. 
Roberts, Miss F. A.. 


Roberts, Thos. S.... 
Robertson, Miss J.. . 
Robertson, Miss M.. 
Robertson, R. H.... 
Robey, Andrew A... 
Robinson, Miss A. H. 
Robinson, om 

— Mrs. C. L. 
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mae Edw. S... 5 
Robinson, Miss H. B. 5 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forw’d Hee, 218 
Robinson, J...... 5 
Robison, Dr. A. A.. 
Robotham, Cheslar.. 5 
Rochester, Emily N. 5 


~ Mrs. J. 


| Ryman, J. J.. Y 
| Sabine, Dr. Geo. K.. 


Revknesih Mrs. G. I. 
Rodman, Miss E.. 
Rodman, RS re 
Rogers, Geo. J...... 
Rogers, George W..,. 
Rogers, John M..... 
Rogers, The Misses. 
Rogers, Miss M. T... 
Rogers, Mrs. T. W. 
Rolands, Miss A. N. 
Roof, Mrs. C. M.... 
Roosevelt School.... 
Rosengarten, Mrs. 


AM DN HUNAN OUMNH 


Proms OF... .....-. 5 
Rossiter, E. K...... 5 
ee eee 
Rothermel, John J... 5 
Rothschild, V.S..... 5 
Rothwell, J. E...... § 


Roundtree, Mrs. H. 
Wiis cesday ee aces 
Rowitser, Fred..... 
Rowley, John... 
Royce, F rederick P.. 
Ruggels, Mrs. T. E.. 
Rumsey, Mrs. C. C.. 


a RS See 
Russ, Mrs. E. G..... 
Russell, B. R....... 
Russell, Mrs. E. L.. 
Russell, Mrs. G. W.. 
Russell, Jas. T., Jr... 
Russell, Mrs. W. A.. 
Russell, Mrs. W. D... 
Ryan, John Barry... 


Sage, Mrs. Dean.. 

Sage, Mrs. Homer... 

Sage, John H....... 

Saltonstall, J. L..... 

Saltonstall, Mrs. R. 
M 


— 


Sampson, Alden.... 2 
Sanborn, Mrs. C. F.. 

Sanders, Paul 
Sanderson, Miss M... 
Sands, Mrs. P. J... .. 
Sargent, Mrs. F. W.. 
Saunders, Miss M.... 
Saunders, W. E..... 


Aamann 


Carried forw’d. $12,599 
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Brought forw’d,$1 2,599 


Sauter, Fred.. 

Savin, William M. 
Sawyer, Mrs. H. E... 
Sayles, Mrs. R. W... 
Sayre,Rockwell &Co. 
Scales, Miss L. M. 
Scarborough, i 
Scarborough, J. V. B. 
Scheller, Miss M.... 
Schieffelin, Mrs. H. 


Schifi Miss Dorothy 
and; Master — 
M.. 


Schlesinger, ‘Mrs. B.. 
Schreiter, Henry.. 
Schroeder, Arthur . 
Schwarz, Miss E. E. 
Schwarz, Geo. F.. 
Schwarz, Mrs. H. F. 
Schwarz, Herbert F. 
Scofield, Miss Helen 
Scott, Donald. . ; 
Scott, William G.. 
Scoville, John H... 
Scranton, Miss M. E. 
Scrymser, Mrs. J. A. 
Scrymser, James A.. 
Scudder, The Misses 
Scully, Henry R.. 
Seabrook, Mrs. H. H. 
Seamans, C. W... 
Searle, Mrs. S.F..... 
Sears, Francis B. 
Sears, Geo. O. 

Sears, Horace S. 
Sears, Mrs. J. M. 
Sears, Miss M. P... 
Seaver, Benj. F... 
Seccomb, Mrs. E. A.. 
See, Alonzo B.. 
Seeler, Mrs. E. v. 
Seeley, Mrs. Wm. G. 
Seelye, L. Clark 
SE Mees Sea 9 0 = 3 
Selfridge, Mrs. G. S. 
Seligman, Geo. W.. 
Seligman, Mrs. G. W. 
Seligman, Isaac N.. 
Seligman, Mrs. I. N. 
Seligman, Jefferson 
Seton, Ernest T... 
Seuff, Mrs. C. H.. 
Sewall, Miss H. D.... 
Seward, W. R....... 
Seymour, Julius H. . 
Shannon, Thos., Jr.. 
Shannon, Wm. P.... 
Sharpe, Miss E. D. 
Sharpe, Master M. P. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 
Brought forw’d,$13,057 
5 


oo | Shattuck, A. R...... 


90 | 
00 | 
00 | 


oo 
tole) 
foe] 
oo 


00 | 


Carried forw’d. $13,057 


Shattuck, Geo. C.... 
Shaw, Francis...... 
Shaw, Mrs. G. H.... 
Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. 


Shaw, ‘Louis A.. 
Shaw, Quincy A., Jr. 
Shaw, Mrs. Robt G 
Shearer, Mrs. W. L... 
Sheffield, G. St. J.... 
Sheldon, Mrs. E. B.. 
Sheldon, Mrs. H. K. 


| Shepard, Dr. C. M.. 


Shepard, Miss E. B.. 
Shepard, Mrs. E. E.. 
Shepard, Sidney C.... 
Shepard, Mrs. W. S. 


| Shepherd, Thos. M.. 


Sheppard, Miss M... 
Sherman, Mrs. E. J.. 
Sherman, Mrs.J. P.R. 
Sherman, John P. R. 
Sherwood, Mrs. S. C. 
Shiras, Hon. G., 3d. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. E. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. H. 
P 


Shoemaker, H. W.... 


| Shortall, Mrs. J. L... 


Shultz, Chas. S...... 
Shumway, Miss E-M. 


| Sibley, Mrs. Edw. A. 
| Sidman, Miss J. A... 


Sill, Miss Annie M.... 
Silsbee, Miss K. E.. 
Simons, B. F... 
Simons, Mrs. W. C.. 
Simons, Wm. C.. 
Simonson, Mrs. E. B. 
Simpson, Mrs. D. F. 
Simpson, John B..... 
Sinclair, H. R....... 
Sinclair, John E..... 
Sitgreaves, Miss M.J. 
Skeel, Mrs. R., Jr... . 
Skelly, Miss G....... 
Skidmore, Sam’! T... 
Skinner, Francis... . 
Slade, Miss E. A..... 
Slade, Francis L..... 
Sloan, Dr. E. S., Inc., 
Sloane, Mrs. Wm.... 
Slocum, Miss A. D... 
Slocum, Wm. H..... 
Slosson, Mrs, A. T... 
Smiley, Daniel...... 
Smith, Mrs. A. J..... 
Smith, Byron L..... 
Smith, Mrs. C. B.... 


Bird - Lore 
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Carried forw’d.$13,386 


wa ag forw’d d.$13, 386 
Smith, Rev. C. B 
Smith’ College Audu- 
bon Society...... 
Smith, Mrs. C. C.... 
Smith, C. F... 
Smith, Miss C. L.... 
Smith, Edward C..,.. 
Smith, Eunice Cole. ‘ 
Smith, Esther N 
Smith, Edward W.. 
Smith, F. E..... 


Smith, Henry P..... 
Smith, Mrs. J. N..... 
Smith, Miss L.I..... 
Smith, Miss L....... 


| Smith, Miss M. J.... 
| Smith, Mrs. R. D.... 

Smith, Scott A...... 
| Smith, Theo. H... 


Smith, Walter E.. . 

Smith, Wilbur F.... 
Smith, W. Hinckel... 
Smith, Mrs. W. M... 
Smyth, Ellison A.... 
Smythe, Mrs. Hugh. 
Snow, Robert K..... 
Snyder, Miss M. L.. 

Snyder, Watson... .. 
Solley, Dr. John B... 
Sommerville, Robt.. 
Sonnedecker, T. H.. 
Southworth, Miss R. 
Sparrow, Mrs. E. W. 
Speare, Mrs. L. R... 


| Spencer, Mrs. A. W. 


Sperry, Hon. L...... 
Sperry, Mrs. L...... 
Speyer, Mrs. Jas... . 
Spooner, Miss M. L. 
Sprague, Dr. F. P.... 
Sprague, H. B... 


| Spring, Edward... .. 


Sprunt, James...... 
Spurlock, Frank... . 
Spurrell, John A.... . 
Staples, Frank T.... 
Stearns, Chas. H 

Stearns, Geo. H..... 
Stearns, Miss K. D. 


| Stebbins, Miss A. M. 


Sterling, Mrs. Edw.. 
Sterling, E. C....... 
Stevenson, Miss A. P. 
Stevenson, Miss A. B. 
Stevenson,Mrs. R.H. 
Stewart, A. M...... 
Stewart, Miss H. F.. 
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Carried forw’d.$13,731 


Brought forw’d,$13.731 


Stick, H. L 
Stillman, Mrs. J. F.. 
Stillman, Wm. O.... 
Stillwell, Mrs. L. B.. 


Stillwell, Miss M. C.. 


Stimson, Mrs. C. E. 


Stimson, Miss M. A. 
Stinchfield, Mrs. C. 


St. John, Chas. E.. 
St. John, Edw. P..,. 


Stoddard, Prof. F. i. 
Stoddard, Miss L. N. 
Stokes, Anson | gS 


Stokes, Mrs. I. N. P 
Stokes, J. G. Phelps. 
Stone, Charles A.... 
Stone, Miss Ellen J.. 
Stone, Herbert F.... 
Stone, Mrs. H. F.... . 


Stone, Miss L. B..... 


Storer, Mrs. J. H.... 
Storey, R. C........ 
Storrow, Mrs. J. J.... 
Storrs, Mrs. A. H.... 
Stout, Andrew V... 

Stout, Mrs. C. H.. 

Stratem, Miss M. A. 


and Master D. S... 
Stratton, Charles E. 


Straus, Mrs. J. I.... 
Strauss, Charles... . 
Street, Miss K. A.... 


Strong, Richard A... 


Strong, Selah B..... 
Strong, Theron G.... 


Strutevant, Mrs. M. 


Struthers, M.S...... 


Struthers, Miss M.S. 


Sturgis, Mrs. F. K... 
Sturgis, Miss E. M.. 
Sturgis, Miss L. C.... 
Sugden, Arthur W. . 
Sullivan, Mrs. E. S.. 
Sullivan, Miss F..... 
Sussex Co. 


Suter, Mrs. C. R..... 


Swain, Geo. F....... 
Swan, James A...... 
Swan, Mrs. J.A..... 
Swan, J. R 


Swan, Mrs. Robt. T. 


Swope, Dr. Eugene . 
Swope, Miss M. M... 
Sylvester, Mrs. H. E. 


Symmers, James K. 


Carried forw’d.$14,147 
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List of Members 


Brought forw’d,$14,147 
Symmes, Miss A. M. 10 
Sympathizer, A..... 1 
> Ot ae 2 
Taber, Sidney R.... 5 
Taber, Mrs. S.R... 5 
Tailer, Edw. N...... 5 
Taintor, Chas. W.... 5 
Talbot, Fritz B..... 5 
Talbot, Miss Mary. 6 
Talbot, Richmond.. 5 
Talcott, James...... 10 
Tallmadge, Spencer. 5 
Tapley, Miss A. P... 5 
Tappan, Miss M.A.. 5 
Tappan, Mrs. P. M. 5 
Tappan, Mrs. W.H.. 5 
Tarbell, Arthur P.... 5 
Tasige, Mrs.Oscar.. 5 
Taylor, B. F 6 
Taylor, Miss K.L.. 5 
Tefft, Erastus T..... 5 
Tewksberry, G. W.... 10 
Thaw, J. C.. 5 
Thayer, Ezra R... 25 
Thayer, Mrs. E. R.. 50 
Thayer, Mr. and 

Mrs. F. B.. 
Thayer, Mrs. G.A. Jr. 
Thayer, Mrs. J. A... 
Thayer, John E.....1 
Thayer, Mrs. J. E... 
Thayer, Mrs. John 

Van Buren....... 
Thayer, Mrs. N..... 
Thayer, Mrs. S. E.... 
Thomas, Mrs. A. P.. 
Thomas, Miss B. H.. 
Thomas, Emily H.... 
Thomas, Mrs. G. C.. 
Thomas, Miss G. H.. 
Thomas, Grace I..... 
Thomas, Mrs. H. L.. 
Thomas, Mrs. H..... 
Thomas, Mrs. L..... 
Thomas, Miss M. P.. 
Thomas, Theodore. . 
Thompson, Chas. D. 
Thomson, E. A...... 
Thorn, Mrs. I. B.... 
Thorndike, Albert .. 
Thorndike, Mrs. A.A. 
Thorne, Jonathan... 
Thorne, Samuel..... 
Thornton, Mary C... 
Thorp, E. Holt..... 
y: SY eee 
Tilney, Miss M. G 10 
Tingley, S. H.. 5 
Tinkham, Julian R.. 1 5 
pg ae Oe 5 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 
Brought forw’d,$14,688 78 


78 


ness §8888888888888888888883888 


Vanderbilt, Mrs. ee 


| Van Dyke, xg ak 


Todd, Thomas...... 5 
Torrey, Mrs. E...... 55 
Tower, Mrs. K. ; 5 
Towne, Richard P... 5 
Townley, J. M...... 
Townsend, Wm. S... 
ONO, Wo o555 sab ee 
Trainer, Chas. W..... 
Trine, Ralph W..... 
Trowbridge, Wm. B. 
Trube, Miss M. F.... 
Tuckerman, Alfred.. 
Tuckerman, Mrs.L.S. 
Tuckerman, L. C.... 
Tufts, Mrs. J. A..... 
Tulleson, H......... 
Turle, Mrs. Walter. . 
Turner, Mrs. W. J... 2 
Tuveson, Nels A..... 
Tweedy, Edgar..... 5 
Twombly, JohnF.... 5 
Tyler, MissJ.H..... 1 


ates ed 


AAAAAaAaAanaaun 


| Tyson, Miss E.R... 5 
| Tyson, Mrs. Geo..... 5 


Underhill, W. P..... 
Underwood, Mrs. C. 


Upham, Miss E.A.... 5 
Upson, Mrs. H. S..... 25 
Utley, Mrs. Sam’l... 
Vaillant, Miss M. J.. 
Vanamee, Mrs. Wm. 
Van Antwerp,Rev.F. 
Van Brunt, J. R.. 


Vanderbilt, Miss L.. 
Vandergift, Mes is 
Vanderhoof, W. M... 


= 
AMnanaAnounnan 


Van Huyck, J. M.... 
Van Ingen, Mrs. E. 
Van Kennen, Geo. E. 
Van Name, W. G.... 
Van Norden, Chas.... 
Van Norden, O. H... 
Van Wagenen, H. W. 
Van Winkle, Miss 
Mary D 


#188 8888833 888888 S8S88SsSssssssss SSSSSSSSSssssssssssssssss 


| Van Zandt, Miss A.. 
| Velie, Chas. D 
| Verplauch, Mrs. W.E. 


Vezin, Charles...... 5 
Vietor, Edward W... 5 


Vibert, C. W... 
Virginia 


Audubon 


Society 


5 
| VonArnin, Miss A... 10 


Carried forw’d.$14,688 78 | 


Carried forw’d. $15,060 


488 


Brought forw’d,$15,060 


Wadleigh Students’ 


Association.. 


hans -sapaeee Mrs. A. 


Wadsworth, Mrs. W. 
je 
Waite, Mrs. J. G.. 
Wakely, Dr. W. A. 
Wakeman, Miss F... 


Wakeman, Miss M.F. 
F 


Walcott, F.C.... 
Waldo, Chas. S. 
Wales, Edward..... 


Walker, Miss A. M.. 


Walker, Chas. C... 
Walker, Mrs. G. 
Walker, Miss L. M.. 
Walker, Miss M. C. 
Walker, Olive. 
Walker, Dr. R. L.... 
Walker, ig B. 
Walker, W. F....... 
Wallace, Mrs. A. H. 
Wallace, Jas. S. 
Walser, ¢ = 
Walser, Guy O. 
Walter, Mrs. A. H. 
Wane, George C.... 
Ward, Mrs. Cabot... 
"Ward, Chas. W...... 
Ward, Edward L.... 
Ward, Sidney F. 
‘Ware, Chas. P.. 
Warner, F. H. a 
Warner, Fred. W.... 


Warner, Mrs. G. M.. 
Warner, Mrs. I. 
DeV.. 


‘Warner, Mrs. L. ¢ 
Warner, Percy...... 
Warner, Robt. N.... 


Warren, Bentley W.. 


Warren, Miss C.... 
Warren, Mrs. E. W. 
Warren, H. B... 

Warren, Mrs. H. M 


Warren, Mrs. S. D.... 


Warren, W. P.. 
Waterhouse, 


Waterhouse, 
Mary E. 
Watson, Frank E.. 
Watson, J. H.. 
Watson, Jane a. 
Watt, Mrs. H.C..... 
Wead, Miss C. E..... 


Mrs. 


' 
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Carried forw’d.$15,331 88 


88 


Wearne, Henry..... 
oo | Weaver, Mrs. B. P... 

Weaver, W. B....... 
oo | Webb, A. L.. 

Webb, Gerald B... 
fore) Weber, (Ses 
oo | Webster, Mrs. E. H.. 


W ebster, Mrs. E. S.. 

Webster, Edwin S.... 
Webster, L. F....... 
Weeks, Andrew G.... 
Weeks, Robt. D..... 
Weeks, W. B. P...... 
Wehrhane, Chas... .. 
Weitling, Wm. W... 
Welch, Chas. W..... 
Welch, Mrs. P.N.... 


oo 


oo | Weld, Mrs. C. M.... 
oo | Weld, Miss E. F..... 
oo | Weld, S. M.. a 
oo | Weld, — S. M.... 
fore) Wells, E : na 
oo | Wells, Miss Lily. sale 


00 Wells, Oliver Ju. ah 
oo | Wells, W. S.. ; 
rere) Welton, H. A.. 


Welton, Miss N. om 


fore) 
co | Wem le, William Y.. 

oo | ©Wen ell, Mrs. B. H.. 
oo | West, Charles C..... 


West, Mrs. J. E...... 
Weston, Miss Helen. 
Wetherill, W. H 
Wetmore, Edmund . 
Wetmore, Geo. P. .. 
Wharton, E. P...... 


Wheeler, C. W. B.... 
Wheeler, Miss E. O.. 
Wheeler, J. D...... 
Wheeler, Miss L.. 
Wheeler, S. H.. 
Wheelock, Wm. E.. 


oo 

00 Wheelwright, Mrs. 

fers) Ces 

oo W eI W.. 

oo , Wheelwright, Miss 

0° Me Wiis Vx dia does 

oo | Whipple, Mrs. H. B.. 
Whitcomb, P. W..... 


White, Alfred T.... . 
White, Miss C. E.... 
White, Charles E.... 
White, Mrs. C. G..... 


oo | White, Miss H. H.... 
oo | White, Dr. Jas. C... 
oo | White, Leonard D... 
oo | White, Miss M. A..... 


| White, Mrs. Wm. M. 
White, Mrs. W. C... 


Bird - Lore 


Wharton, Wm. P....9 


AaAanaan 
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Carried forw’d.$16,518 


pod 


88 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, nontinued 
Brought forw’d,$15,331 


| 


| Whitney, Frank.... 


Brought for’ wd,$16,518 
Whiting, Miss G 
Whiting, Miss M. P.. 
Whiting, Mrs. S. B.. 
Whitney, Miss A... 
Whitney, Caspar.... 
Whitney, David C.. 


Whitney, Frederic... 
Whitney, M. B...... 
Whitney, T. H...... 
Whiton, Miss M. B.. 
Whiton, Mrs. S. G.. 
Whittaker, W.. 
Whittemore, Miss G. 


MAMA aAanaanuuonuwn 


5 
BS ea J. ae 5 
Whittemore, Mrs. J. 
Sos Eee aes 5 
Widinana, Otto.. 5 
Wiechers, "Adolph. . "Eos 
Wigglesworth, Mrs. 
re 5 
Wigglesworth, Geo.. 5 
| Wilbour, Mrs.C.B.. 5 
Wilbour,Theodore... 5 
Wilcox, MissA.E... 5 
Wilcox, MissH.E... 1 
Wicor, 7. F........ 25 
Wier, E. B......... I 


| Williams, Martha T. 


Willard, Miss Helen. 
Willenbrock, Mrs. F 
Willets, Miss A...... 
Williams, Blair S.... 
Williams, C. Duane. 
Williams, Mrs. C. H. 
Williams, David... . 
Williams, Miss E. A. 
Williams, Miss E. F.. 
Williams, Dr. E. R... 
Williams, Mrs. F. H. 
Williams, Mrs. I. T.. 
Williams, John D.... 


= 


AAnAAnOMUannanAnUuuann oun 


Williams, Moses, Jr.. 
Williams, R. A.,2nd.. 
Williams, Mrs. T. S.. 
Willis, Mrs. Adeline. 
Willis, Miss N. A... 


Willis, Mrs. S.L..... 10 
Wills, Charles T...... 5 
Willson, Mrs. C. H.. 5 
Wilson, MissA.E.... 5 
Wilson, MissA.M... 5 
Wilson, Mrs. Frank. 3 
Wilson, Mrs. H...... 5 
Wilson, Miss L. B... 5 
Wilson, Orme, Jr.... 10 
Wilson, William K... 1o 
Winchell, Miss F.M. 1 
Wing, Asa S........ 5 


Carried forw’d. $16,827 
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38 


38 | 
fete) 


Brought forw’d,$16,827 
Winslow, Miss I..... . 
Winslow, Miss M. C. 
Winsor, Mrs. Alfred. 
Winsor, Miss M. P... 1 
Winston, G. Owen... 
Winter, Mrs. I. L.... 
Winterbotham, Jos.. 
Winthrop, H. R..... 
Wister, Mrs. Owen.. 
Witham, Miss I. F.... 
Witherbe, Mrs. F. B. 
Wolfe, Mrs. John. 
Wolff, Mrs. L. S. 
Woman’s Club.. 
Wood, Allen F.. 
Wood, Arnold. 

Wood, Geo. C...... 
Wood, Mrs. J. D.. 


oo 


AMA nnn OuUGuuN 
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Carried forw’d.$16,911 38 | 


Brought forw’d,$16,911 
Wood, Mrs. J. T. 

Wood, Mrs. M.A.. 
Wood,Mrs. W. A. Jr. 
Wood, Mrs. W. 7... 
Woodbury, Wm. L.. 
Woodcock, John.... 
Woodhull, J. C...... 
Woodman, Dr. John. 
Woodman, Miss M... 
Woodruff, Dr. A. J. 
Woodward, Dr. L. F. 
Woodward, S. I. 
Woolley, J. V. et 
Woolman, Edw. W... 
Wooster, Mrs. E. C.. 
Worcester, Mrs. A... 
Wormelle, Dr. C. B.. 
Wright, Mrs. E. K.... 


NUlILU eH 
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List of Members 


38 
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Carried forw’d.$17,005 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forw’d,$17,005 
Wright, Glen....... 
Wright, Miss 
Wright, H. 

Wright, Mrs. J. rae” 
Wright, Mrs. J. O.. 
Wright, Minturn... 
Wright, age aie. 
Wyatt, W.S........ 
Wylie, Edw. A. Gill. 
Wynn, Hon. F....... 
Yarrow, Miss M. C.. 
Young, Benjamin L. 
Young, George W.. 
Young, Wm. H.. 
Young Folks’ Lib- 
rary 
Zabriskie, Mrs. A.C. 5 
Zollikoffer,Mrs.O.F. 5 
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490 Bird - Lore 


ASSETS 
Exhibit ‘‘A’’ 
NE MO MONOD os occa nic che entsaasnenawbeave 
Furniture and Fixtures— 
Pens CON OM. BORK. so. cc ds ccdcevebiswdooweste $834 
EE IRIE 5s Ws 4.6'0.0's bone bo hd andes paGaden 364 
$1,198 
PIR cc onkvccuccdedesscsdccdocs db euuadene 119 
Inventory of plates, etc. (nominal value).................. 
Bird Island purchase, Orange Lake, Fla................... $250 
ES UE Sei secchbedees pease cisesesctateeeses 300 
Audubon Boats— 
ee OO. SEOR. .in sc esnc th etedoamrebeeton $1,976 
PEL... Conca seeadiecoeatace ceases 125 
$2,101 
NN cd ick nc ccekuds euateushensesacdane 210 
Invesimenis, Endowment Fund— 
Bonds and Mortages on Manhattan Real Estate....... $348,900 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co. Bonds...............000- 3,000 
Manhattan Beach Securities Co. Bonds.............. 2,000 


Investments, Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund, Bonds and 
Mortgages on Manhattan Real Estate.......... eves 


eee Cocccecccecccecocccococe 


The Report of the Treasurer of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, Ending October 20, 1913 


95 
10 


8 8 8 


$13,265 57 


550 20 


1,891 76 


353,900 00 


7,100 00 


$378,286 57 


Report of Treasurer 


LIABILITIES 


Endowment Fund— 


SE CN BO SOUB eo oi cis ncnnadeiecancddoges $349,030 
Received from heirs of L. F. Dommerich.............. 5,000 
Received from bequest Caroline M. Martin............ 1,900 
Received from Life Members..................ee+00- 3,600 


Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund— 
SNE MRUROMION 90; TOES. 6565. cs sic ccwe nb bs ceccestion 


Bradley Fund— 


Special Funds— 


Mrs. Russell Sage Fund, Exhibit C.................. $2,562 
Egret Protection Fund, Exhibit D.................. 433 
Alaska Fund, po 8 Ree et er 1,190 
Children’s Educational Fund, Northern'States, ExhibitF. 5,765 
ND 5 wen on'n activo 9 64. wiccages thadeheancin den 
Sur plus— 
Balance from Income Account................eees00% $289 
Ps SIGUE SAGE WOES i cic snk cca cdasewdsedesndaceees 309 


oo 
fore) 


88 


$359,530 41 


7:737 7°- 


123 0o- 


9,952 96- 
343 16 


599 34- 


$378,286 57; 


Exhibit ‘‘B’’ 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT—General Fund 


EXPENSES 


Warden Service and Reservations— 


Salaries 


Expenses. . 
Reservation expenses 
Launch expense 


Big Game Protection 


Legislation— 


New England legislation 
Massachusetts campaign. 
Expenses, S. C., California and elsewhere 


Educational Effori— 
Secretary, 


Library 


Slides and dzawings 
Educational Leaflets. 
Bird-Lore to members........ 
Von Berlepsch books 

Color plates 


Outlines 


Field glasses 
Wild Bird, Life and Vleness. , 
Prints, charts, etc. 


General Expenses— 
Salary chief clerk. . 
Salary cashier and bookkeeper 
Salary stenographers. 
Junior clerks 


Postage. 


salary and expenses 

E. H. Forbush, salary and expenses 
W. L. Finley, salary. 
Press information 
Bird-Lore extra pages. 
Printing, general office 
EMGUUENS.. 26.05 
Traveling, local workers 
Electros and half-tones 


Telegraph and telephone. 
Office and store-room rent 
Legal services. 


Envelopes and sepelles nests 


Amount carried forward 
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$1,807 21 
1,206 10 


2,501 12 


19,144 56 


$24,658 99 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT—General Fund, continued 


493 


Pecan GmeueRt GOWAN oi i beac cdebhsd eines onan $24,658 99 
SO ME SOOM So 6 cas ap spit cadeewebe Kannhed Ad $7,511 46 
General Expenses, continued— 
et I OND boo ances ace See ehutcenswewess 2,123 61 
IE NON, 6 a5. ko ors babe base Cele omens ens 446. 98 
I I a6 0 las 5.0% he'd 64 Bod o's Vibra gipren Meee we 14 20 
EPPO OD POT ET OS Tae ee POO 153 82 
I Nits a batik os La eeendR ce eamnayhes Seb LED II4 32 
MG a 6 kc tis kanes Subse wna Sealey Kae reds a 14 58 
ee INNO, hc ig '0.cld. a dah dib o oiw Preia wee dei 75 00 
RE NE IOINIDS. 50 og vs disc cee ce os ea ca cea wees 42 08 
Sales Department expenses...... 2.0.0.2. ccc ceccccces 434 40 
5. PEAS LAPT SRE SPI ae gan ay ar weet 210 19 
Depreciation on office furniture...................... 119 89 
_—__—_— 11,260 53 
Contributed to Sage Fund by the National Association of 
PINE MINION. a 55.5503 poe eel vindscudd cee} pas 1,227 62 
NGS iiida fb aiue san ong WS hth oa Cee eres aor 327,147 14 
Behance, surplus for the year. . i... sc ete esd eeees 289 46 
WES Soha cade necPdews awed de keane pond cote. $37,436 60 
INCOME 
EE EP ere A Cee Pre Or FONE Tey Pee Peer Tes Pee $11,622 50 
IN a ik 5 LS 5 aa ue ha Le RRA Ra aoe Wade: Gave Wa Bs ae 5,477 88 
Interest from investments, (see footnote)................202ee eee eeeeee+ 16,340 44 
j ree Ne SAMMI 35 5 5 at udeee ban dressinbapabinc cachacuiewmns 49 30 
NN ET ET Ore PLES Pe Oy Re 1,848 15 
NS Pa 5 irae ihc ds Kee LE ERK a NS eae ow ROK 1,048 10 
NEEL IEE TON FONE Pee SEE MALE OY Pee Oe EP Ee Se 220 II 
EL CE COUN es ois nc che cose cs Rs pdb mie teneeeweens si negewebiae 130 II 
EEE FOE E EO FOr ie PER Pe te a Um eee ce 184 45 
aid. 5: aise: G's 0 look 2-0-0 BE a WSne a ek ee A bod led Biers eee ARE 6 OR MENTE 337 91 
EL ORT ORS OR ON 3 PE eT er oe aS 177 65 
Sa fee sch. hp 4, A & ard pion Vea Kes hdwEs 4 Ov eae me eae -$37,436 60 
Notre—Interest uncollected on mortgage $70,000 due September, 1913, not ‘included 
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MRS. RUSSELL SAGE FUND 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


Exhibit ‘‘C’’ 


INcOME— 
Balance unexpended October 20, 1912..........-02ccccccccevccesece 
SONS OE SE, RUUNINE SUED. 65 5 cece cccswonctccetacnasseecwas 
Contribution of National Association..................0.cceeceeeeees 
SRE SIO oi Soden doreas decks ceavsiwad puseenn ctoupeene 
ExPENSES— 
Printing leaflets for Junior Members......................- $718 37 
Colored bird pictures for Junior Members................... 1,139 50 
Audubon buttons for Junior Members..................... 145 70 
NS 6 si as adie sclp anes edenk kaaseee ewe 182 51 
ESS eer er ee es tLe A 247 25 
SD. ccecurxnuh eu ds excess se aaddh anboacete 92 52 
Postage on circulars and literature........................ 670 80 
“‘Bird-Lore” subscriptions for Junior Secretaries............. 304 70 
Stenographic and clerical work..................ceeeeecees 807 50 
NG + 3.5-<0 294 503 cA RAs 0 have ha baad cedetew eras aa cate 1 86 
NIRS S055:0 0s 9.4.0 Rive wong tes bales Chane aaa Tales Alle Te 
Office supplies...... ET Te) Tee a ee Ee ts, Rede 5 74 
Salary and expenses field agent, Miss Stuart................ 849 40 
SE OE 065.5. da.c.0:0'd 0 Cd bs-ns AE SLSR OR ad owes 16 o§ 
NURS: cw s scs oes ipehenovsade tes edade paneer tien 29 96 


$2,562 58 


5,571 86 
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EGRET PROTECTION AND TARIFF REVISION FUND - 
INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


Exhibit ‘‘D’’ 


IncomME— 
Balance unexpended October 20, 1912........++sseeseee0s $1,595 26 
Contributions, as published in Bird Lore, Vol. XV, Nos. 1, 2, 

BREE We eka kkche ee ste) teh ORinN aKeNae tones 8,409 97 

ExPENSES— 
Tariff Revision, publicity and agents’ expenses........... $2,247 58 
Pennsylvania Egret Legislation, publicity and agents....... 2,208 94 
Indiana Egret Legislation, Secretary’s traveling expenses... . 45 76 
Michigan Egret Legislation, expenses of agent............ 100 00 
Illinois, agent campaigning expemses....................: 250 00 
Florida, agent campaigning expense..................s-- 200 00 
Postage and envelopes, circularizing.................+++- 859 74 
SEI oe er Pee ere eine tee Fe re 569 60 
EEE EEE EE ST Pe Soe ay pore 128 00 
Inspecting Florida rookeries, T. G. Pearson............... 149 60 
Purchase and repairs South Carolina Bird Islands......... 77: 78 
Wardens guarding Egret colonies....................+.-- 2,162 12 
Office supplies and miscellaneous...................2206- 572 36 
Balance unexpended, October 20, 1913...........+0e0000: 


ALASKAN FUND 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
Exhibit “‘E”’ 


INCOME— 
Balance unexpended October 20, 1912..........seeeeeeeees $595 12 
EE 6 ce cdnncokeebedsd<dbdpadbta cise auanedeese 3,000 00 
EXxPENSE— 
Alaska Booklet: 
MP BEE CRTRINIIG on 5 nbc vc cde desessesaseesscasses $43 80 
Pe MN NE SRNOND Siocon cecesesdoecvsvctscrene 1,852 39 
ee EE MII, a gob Sendo bves-ssdeaesessccaege 2 58 
EN no Fina ieas.<.5 sae ude hee-sedb esse abebees 60 Kd 5 45 
Field Work: 
Alaska warden and investigation.............seeeeeeecsees 500 00 


Balance unexpended October 20, 1913......cccececceccecceceecs 


$10,005 23 


9,571 45 


$433 78 


$3,595 12 


2,404 22 


$1,190 90 
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CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


Exhibit ‘‘F’’ 


INcoME— 
Balance unexpended October 20, 1912.............20000 $2,482 
INN os odin dado eas vee ee hae eRe os y Bah ho 12,000 
IID, 5 6 \c'xin.4so-cwsit.d4os BASSAS ERESERA owed 3,476 
EXPENSES— 
Audubon buttons for Junior Members................... 463 
Outline drawings for Junior Members.................... 206 
Leaflets for Junior Members..................00.00e000 2,463 
Bird pictures for Junior Members....................... 3,280 
Bird-Lore for Junior Secretaries.......................-. 939 
Field Agents’ salary and traveling expenses............... 499 
Ce SU ONIN. so 60's: kicew es cud pba Uwe se cens sla 678 
Postage on circulars and literature....................... 924 
Stenographic and clerical help.................0.cec0eee: 1,623 
dis berry asae als alah gp oh OPE EE Ed ad femora ee neuen 360 
NNO is 25.5 bns't cha and SWORE Rad cos hadee hag Wiekee od 128 
el Ba oa Sha ale soe Acvedak ts kweaatnecins 45 
SE ER EP PN ROR E Pe nee ee 50 
SE UMNO COUDUIOOR Soi cnc ccc wcssecccnearevetecces 130 
eR ect tok CE heh as pita 64 s0nex caine eeeer I 
Printing and printed circulars.....................-.000- 360 
NS ius oan ch iim bp bk wakoe eck hen ato 35 


Balance unexpended October 20, 1913...........-++..++: 


$27,958 35 


12,192 65 


$5,765 70 


Report of Treasurer 


STATEMENT ON RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, 
YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1913 


RECEIPTS 
Exhibit ‘‘G’’ 
i On COME... «cs see pA ker reidba cess sabe $37,436 60 
DS Re ee eee ee ete Sere 10,500 00 
DL sé acl whisk ane Sok bea ae Ow ee $7,091 58 
Less—Contribution by National Association. 1,227 62 
5,863 96 
8 a ree Pre re mee eee 8,409 97 : 
NG EER See PT Ce + Pe Cee eee rE 3,000 00 
Children’s Educational Fund (Northern)............... 15,476 19 
Total Receipts year ending, October 20, 1913.......... me 80,686 72 
pe mesnnce Octobe? 20, 8688s.06 oi ii ik Ss i celia 14,925 85 
— $095,612 57 
DISBURSEMENTS 
NT a” Soni rev iy ere ere Seer rrr rs $37,147 14 
Less—Contribution to Sage Fund................0.eeseeeees 1,227 62 $35,919 52 
Investments on Endowment Fund....................-eee00- - — 16,000 00 
TN 2 _ SIP ne Pan er er eae ee are ts 5,571 86 
Freep rere oar oS ery e A er 9,571 45 
SS i aie pea dd ook Abe RE SIEE Kekieran 6-008 574 ase 2,404 22 
Children’s Educational Fund (Northern)................ 12,192 65 
I MINN So 5 oc oo dan SARA Re 6 90 Aloo oe ed-w ea 364 50 
EEE IOS EP LOO CEE ee OEE ere Lee 26 63 
IIR 6 5 65i.> 0-00 o B08 cds Vg Pwo ese as id wes cbeS aes 300 00 
RD ih ctcekdecd en eesh na hepebeytkeawkseded se 125 00 
Unpaid bills of October 20, 1912............. cece eee ees 544 41 
Ns se aiock Keriselda ke Aim Cecinetta aed ayeeded tess $83,020 24 
Less—Depreciation charges on boats and furniture............ $330 08 
Unpaid expenses October 20, 1913.............eececececeees 343 16 
aa Sa $673 24 
Total Disbursements year ending October 20, 1913............ $82,347 00 


Gees mremnmind October 20; 6683.06... cc ccc eve descceccscsswer 13,265 57 


$95,612 
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LAWRENCE K. GIMSON, Certified Public Accountant 
82 Wall Street, New York 


New York, October 27, 1913. 
Messrs. Greorce B. GRINNELL AND J. A. ALLEN, 
Audit Committee, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Sirs:—As instructed by you I have made an examination of the j 
books and accounts of the National Association of Audubon Societies for the } 
year ending October 20, 1913, and present herewith the following statements | 
—viz: 


Exuisit “A”—BALANCE SHEET OCTOBER 20, 1913. 

Exursit “B”—INcCOME AND ExpENSE Account, GENERAL FUND 
Exuisit “C”—INCOME AND ExpENSE Account, SAGE FUND 
Exursit “D”—IncomME AND Expense Account, Ecret Funp 
Exuisit “E’”—INcCOME AND Expense Account, ALASKA FUND 
Exuisit “F”—INcCOME AND ExpENSE ACCOUNT, CHILDREN’S FUND 
Exutsit “G’—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


All disbursements have been verified with properly approved receipted 
vouchers and paid cheques; all investment securities have been examined 
at the Safe Deposit Company and found in order. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) LAWRENCE K. GIMSON, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


New York City, October 28, 1913. 
Dr. F. A. Lucas, 
Acting President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir:—We have examined reports submitted by Lawrence K. Gim- 
son, certified public accountant, on the accounts of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies for the year ending October 20, 1913. The account 
shows balance sheet of October 20, 1913, and income and expense account 
for the year ending the same date. 

Vouchers and paid checks have been examined in connection with dis- 
bursements, and also securities in the Safe Deposit Company. 

We find the account correct. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) GEO. BIRD GRINNELL, 
(Signed) J. A. ALLEN, 
Auditing Committee. 


